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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


This book is aboutthe noun phrase (NP) in Ancient Greek. It aims to pro- 
vide a functional analysis of the factors that determine the structure of 
the NB viz. theordering and articulation of its constituents. In contrast to 
most modern European languages, in which the ordering of NP elements 
is rather fixed, the structure ofthe NP in Ancient Greek is extremely flex- 
ible in that the various constituents may occur in almost every possible 
order and that each constituent may or may not be preceded by an article. 
As a result of this flexibility, the number of possible NP patterns is enor- 
mous. Although one would expect that the existence of so many possi- 
bilities would raise questions about the use and function of the various 
options, the structure of the Ancient Greek NP has received very little 
attention. Apart from the descriptions in the standard grammars, which 
generally consist of an overview of the various possibilities without much 
attention for the differences in use, the discussion of the structure of the 
Greek NP is limited to a few studies on the difference between pre- and 
postnominal adjectives or demonstratives and to some remarks on the 
articulation of its constituents in general literature on what is often called 
‘double definiteness. There is no systematic analysis of the structure of the 
Ancient Greek NP. 

This study attempts to fill this gap. On the basis of a careful analysis 
of the structure of the NPs in a particular corpus (see section 1.2), I will 
try to answer the question as to which arguments lead a native speaker 
of Ancient Greek in his choice to select one of the various possible 
NP patterns. The answer to this question will not only increase our 
knowledge of the (Ancient Greek) NP, but will—I hope—also result in 
a better interpretation of Ancient Greek texts. 

Since the interest of this book is the structure of the NP, other issues— 
such as the meaning or function of NP modifiers, the difference between 
various constructions with a similar meaning (e.g. the difference between 
a possessive construction with a possessive pronoun ‘6 &uóc nato and 
a construction with a genitive of a personal pronoun ‘ô mat uov’), 
or the relation between the complexity of the NP and the availability 
of the referent—although each contributing to our knowledge of the 
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form and function of the NP, will only be dealt with if and insofar 
these issues are relevant for the understanding of the structure of the 
NE. 


1.1. The outline of the study 


This study ofthe structure of the Ancient Greek NP consists of two parts. 
The central theme of the first part is word order variation in the NP. This 
part generalises over definite and indefinite NPs, or rather, articular and 
non-articular NP constituents, as the factors that determine the order of 
the NP constituents are (as I will argue) insensitive to their articulation. 
After an introductory chapter on word order in the NB, which gives an 
overview of the various aspects used to explain word order variation in 
the Ancient Greek NP and which presents the theoretical framework of 
my research, the Chapters 3 and 4 discuss word order in NPs with only 
one and with multiple modifiers respectively. 

Insight in the factors that determine the order of the NP constituents 
is, however, not sufficient for a complete understanding of the structure 
of the Ancient Greek NP. Since two NPs with exactly the same ordering 
may differ in the presence or absence of the article, the position of this 
article and the number of articles expressed (e.g. XN vs. aXN, aXN vs. 
XaN and aXXN vs. aXaXN),! the second part of this study analyses the 
articulation of the NP constituents. As there is no coherent and system- 
atic description of the use and function of the Greek article that answers 
modern linguistic insights, Chapter 5 starts with a very basic discus- 
sion of the circumstances in which an Ancient Greek NP is marked with 
a definite article. Chapter 6, finally, analyses the factors that determine 
which constituents of a definite NP are articular. The book ends with an 
overview of the various possible NP patterns and a short description of 
the circumstances under which they are used. 


1.2. Method and data 
Research into the Ancient Greek language automatically implies a cor- 


pus-linguistic approach. Corpus-linguistics has the disadvantage that 


! For an explanation of the abbreviations, see the list of abbreviations at page XI. 
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you cannot limit the parameters that influence the data to the one in 
which you are interested; the advantage, on the other hand, is that all 
data are embedded in an explicit and well-defined context. Even within 
corpus-linguistics, one can try to keep constant as many variables as pos- 
sible. For this reason, I decided to analyse data from one author only 
to exclude possible stylistic and diachronic differences.” My choice for 
Herodotus was made because this prose? text with various text types con- 
tains a lot of description, which is a necessary condition for finding NPs 
with multiple modifiers.* These advantages counterbalance the fact that 
Herodotus wrote in the Ionic dialect? so that there might be differences 
with authors who wrote in the Attic dialect. 


? For the influence of style on word order variation, see Chapter 2, section 2.2.1. 
Several grammars suggest a diachronic difference in the use of the aNaA and NaA pattern 
(cf. also Brunel 1964 and Biraud 1991). 

? The choice for a prose text was inspired by fear that rhythm might influence the 
order of the constituents in the NP. By now, however, H. Dik’s (2007: 89-102) study of 
the position of the attributive adjective in Sophocles proves that there is also no correla- 
tion in poetry between word shape and position of the constituents of the NP. The influ- 
ence of rhythm on the position of adjectives in prose was already reluctantly denied by 
Bergson, who on the basis of his data had to admit that ‘die Sprachkünstler der klas- 
sischen Prosa ihre Sätze so zu bauen und die Worte so zu wählen wussten, dass die 
gedanklich beste Wortfolge fast ausnahmslos auch die bevorzugte äussere Form ergab’ 
(Bergson 1960: 157). 

^ Because speakers do not give more information than is strictly necessary (cf. Grice 
1975: 45), extensive noun phrases tend to be used only if the speaker wants to inform the 
addressee about an entity he was not yet familiar with and/or if there is a contrast between 
several very similar entities. Descriptive contexts thus seem the most likely candidates for 
finding multiple-modifier NPs. For the relation between the complexity of an NP and the 
accessibility (and topicality) of the referent, see among many others Ariel (1990), Fox 
(1987a+b), Gundel et al. (1993) and Lichtenberk (1996). 

5 Although I do not want to exclude possible dialectal differences beforehand, I do 
not agree with the conclusion Devine and Stephens (2000: 22) draw on the basis of 
the statistical differences between Thucydides and Herodotus that the more frequent 
postposition of adjectives in Herodotus is a syntactic feature of the Ionic dialect. I fail 
to see why ‘the pragmatic parameter cannot vary for the same adjective in the same 
genre (Devine and Stephens 2000: 22). Like H. Dik (2007: 86 note 4), I would argue 
that the more frequent postposition of qualifying adjectives in Herodotus is due to a 
different usage of NPs with qualifying adjectives. As Dik argues, Herodotus contains a lot 
of description for the sake of description, while Thucydides is much more argumentative. 
In an argumentative text, an adjective like modvc is obviously more likely to become 
pragmatically marked than in a description. 

€ Although dialectal differences cannot be excluded, I would be surprised if the very 
closely related dialects (C.D. Buck (1955) considers Attic and Ionic to be one dialect 
group; R. Woodard (2004: 650) describes them as ‘sisters’) differ in more respects than 
the well-known phonological features. My expectation that dialectal differences play no 
major role was confirmed by the (unpublished) papers written by the participants of a 
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I included all definite and indefinite NPs with one or more modifiers 
from the corpus of Herodotus in the analysis, irrespective oftheir seman- 
tic and syntactic properties. Yet, since it is impossible to decide whether 
a modifier is pre- or postnominal in NPs without an overt head, only 
NPs with an overtly expressed noun were taken into consideration. NPs 
with substantivised infinitives, participles, adjectives etc. as well as NPs 
with proper names, names of countries, seas etc. as their heads were also 
excluded; the former because these substantivised heads permit other 
kinds of modifiers than common nouns, the latter because the combina- 
tion ofa proper name with its modifier (like “Red Bull’ and ‘the Black Sea’) 
may have become a fixed expression no longer obeying normal noun 
phrase formation rules. 

Finally, because this book studies word order variation within the 
NP, it only discusses the position of modifiers that form an integral 
part of the NP. Therefore, constituents with a predicating function as 
well as appositional modifiers have been left out of consideration. Since 
predicative elements also agree in case, number and gender with the 
noun, it is sometimes difficult to decide whether we are dealing with an 
attributive modifier or with a predicating constituent, especially in the 
case of participles. In example (1), for instance, it is unclear whether the 
participle modifies the noun (‘men who flee) or has predicative value 
(‘men when they flee) and should therefore be analysed at the level of 
the clause: 


(1) ueis 6€ (eðonua yao eoorpxapev rju£ac ve adTOUS xai thy "EXAÓO0, 
VEPOS voootro AVI EMTWV AVOOELEVOL) ur] óuoxopev &võgas qeovyov- 
TAS. 


Therefore I say to you (as it is to a fortunate chance that we owe ourselves 
and Hellas, and have driven away so mighty a band of enemies), let us 
not pursue men who flee/men when fleeing. (Hdt. 8.109.2)7 


seminar I gave in 2004 and 2005, which show that the use of word order patterns in the 
NP in Herodotus is comparable to that in the Attic prose texts of Xenophon and Plato, 
despite major statistical differences. 

7 The Greek examples in this book are taken from the Oxford Classical Text editions, 
the translations from the Greek-English Loeb editions. In a number of cases, however, 
the translations have been adapted. For those readers who have no or only very little 
knowledge of Ancient Greek, I have added a literal translation of the NP in question, if 
necessary. Without doubt, transcriptions and glosses would have been much more helpful 
for these readers, but in my opinion the addition of a transcription and gloss for every 
example, or even every NP, was unfeasible because of the large number and complexity 
of the examples. 
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Although the opposite can also be maintained, it was decided only to 
exclude unambiguously predicative elements. The same stance was taken 
with respect to appositional modifiers, which also are not easily recog- 
nisable, because my source is a written text that has come down to us 
without punctuation marks. The reason for my unwillingness to assume 
a loose connection between the noun and modifier a priori is that in 
the past postnominal elements have been considered an apposition or 
afterthought too easily (see Chapter 6, section 6.1.1.1). Therefore, I only 
excluded clear appositional examples like example (2) and (3): 
(2) (...) tagevdyunv zxtow£oxero THvde, Oc 1| EVewmn zteoucodc ywen 
nai ðévõoea TAVTOLG PEEL TH i]usoo (...). 
(...) he kept adding that Europe was an extremely beautiful land and 
bore all kinds of orchard trees (lit. trees all kind the cultivated) (...). 
(Hdt. 7.5.3) 
(3) (...) dmémeume ès Aekqovs xai tade GAA Gua Toto xoyntieas ðúo 
ueyáðeï WEYGLOUS, YOUGEOV xai GOYUOEOV, TOV Ó LEV YOUOEOS ËXELTO 
èni SEE EOLOVTL èc TOV VIOV, ó bE GOYUOEOS £r GOLOTEOK: 
(...) he (= Kroisos) sent them to Delphi, with other gifts besides: namely, 
two very large bowls, one of gold and one of silver (lit. bowls two large, 


gold and silver). The golden bowl stood to the right, the silver to the left 
of the temple entrance. (Hdt. 1.51.1) 


In example (2), tà usoa must be an apposition, since the adjective 
xavtoïa cannot occur in definite NPs. In example (3), the number of the 
adjectives xov osov xal doyUgeov (singular) makes clear that they must 
be an apposition to the plural xentijoacs óvo ueyáðeï ueyoXovc. 

The fact that this book studies word order within the NP also implies 
that hyperbaton is left out of consideration.? The order of the various 
constituents of the NP is studied irrespective of whether and, if so, how 
many constituents of the level of the sentence intervene. This limitation is 
based on the idea that one should first try to understand what determines 
the order of the NP constituents itself, before addressing much more 
complex matters like (dis)continuity. 


8 Hyperbaton in Ancient Greek is the subject of numerous studies, of which Devine 
and Stephens (2000) is the most recent one. They provide an extensive bibliography on 
both hyperbaton in Greek and discontinuous NPs in general. 
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WORD ORDER 


CHAPTER TWO 


INTRODUCTION TO WORD ORDER 


2.1. Word order in the noun phrase 


Although almost every page of an Ancient Greek text contains several 
NPs with one or more modifiers, the order of the constituents of these 
NPs has received very little attention. Probably, this is due to the fact 
that—irrespective of the order of the constituents in Greek—the order 
of the constituents in a translation is rather set. Since a modern reader 
of the examples (1) and (2) is not forced to think about the word order 
within the highlighted NPs, he will easily fail to notice that they differ in 
their ordering, let alone that he will wonder why the red cloak in example 
(1), introduced by xooqosov eiua (AN), is referred to later by tò eiua. 
TO zooqvosov (NA), or why the lying colossus in example (2) is said to 
be ztóóec névre xai EBSourxovta (NA) high, while the two huge statues 
of Egyptian stone are said to be £(«oov toda@v (AN) high: 


(1) éneite 0e TH Kaupvoy ex ts Ekeqavtivys åànixovto ot Tydvopayot, 
ëneune AUTOUS £c TOUS Aidiomas ëvterkduevós TE và AEYELV yoñyv xoi 
660a PéQOVTAS MOEPLELOY TE euo xol YOVCEOV OTEENTOV TEQLAVYE- 
viov xal WEALA xal UVEOV GAGBaoTEOV xai Porvixyiov otvov xáóov. 
(...) AaPov dé tò eiua tò xopqosov sigota 6 ct ein xol Óxoc ns- 
TLOLNLEVOV" 


When the Fish-eaters arrived from Elephantine to Kambyses, he sent 
them to the Ethiopians, with orders what to say, and bearing as gifts a red 
cloak and a twisted gold necklace and bracelets and an alabaster box of 
incense and an earthenware jar of palm wine. (...) Then, having taken 
the red cloak (lit. the cloak the red), he (= the king of Ethiopia) asked 
what it was and how it had been made. (Hdt. 3.20.1-22.1) 


(2) àvéðnxe 6€ xal £v votot GAAOLOL LEOTOL ô "Auot xot toor EAAOYLLLOLOL 
čoya to u£yatoc à&oO£rnra, £v 6$ xoi £v Méuqui tòv UATLOV xeluevov 
40).0000v tot "Hqotorstov £uxooo0e, tot modes £vre xai £fóop]- 
40vtà ELOL TO ufos. EL bE TH AUTO PAVED &ov&ci Aidtomixod EdvtEs 
Mov úo x0Xocooí, EtxOOL 006v TO LEYaDOS &ov EXATEQOS, (...). 


Furthermore, Amasis dedicated, besides monuments of marvellous size 
in all the other temples of note, the huge image that lies supine before 
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Hephaistos temple at Memphis; the length of this image is seventy-five 
feet (lit. feet five and seventy); on the same base there stand two huge 
statues of Aithiopian stone, each of them twenty feet high, (...). 

(Hdt. 2.176.1) 


Yet, since H. Dik (1995, 1997 and 2007) proved that word order in Greek, 
although traditionally assumed to be free, is determined by pragmatic 
factors, we can no longer ignore word order variations in the NP, even 
if these variations cannot be expressed in a translation. The following 
two chapters try to answer the question as to which factors determine 
word order variation in the Greek NP by analysing the order of the NP 
constituents in the corpus mentioned in the Introduction. First of all, 
however, this chapter will present an overview of the various aspects of 
word order, all of which have been used to explain word order variation 
in the Greek NP in the more or less recent past, and will provide the 
theoretical framework of my research. 


2.2. Possible explanations for word order variation in the NP 


2.2.1. Style 


The oldest remark on word order variation in the NP that is still available 
to us is Aristotles remark at Rhetorica 1407b, in which Aristotle instructs 
his reader how to develop a lofty style. In between his advice to use a 
description (e.g. ‘a plane figure, all the points of which are equidistant 
from the centre) instead of the name of a thing (i.e. circle) and to 
employ connecting particles instead of omitting them for the purpose 
of conciseness, Aristotle teaches his reader: 
(3) xal UN £r Gevyvovau, GAN EXATEOW EXATEQOV, víjc yuvouxoc THIS NUETE- 
eas Edv SE OVVTOLWE, voovavriov, TIS NMETEQAS YUVALXOS. 
You should avoid linking up, but each element should have its own 
article: víjg yuvainds ts Huetéoas (lit. the woman the our). But for 


conciseness, the reverse: ts ńuetéoac yvvouxógc (lit. the our woman). 
(Arist. Rh. 1407b35-37) 


By considering definite NPs with a prenominal modifier to be more 
concise than the more pompous alternative with a postnominal modifier 
preceded by an article of its own, Aristotle explicitly relates word order 
variation to variation in style.! 


! We should bear in mind, however, that Aristotle does not discuss word order 
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In a much more implicit way, Dionysius of Halikarnassus also seems 
to suggest that word order variation is a matter of style, for in his rewrit- 
ing of a passage from Herodotus in the style of Thucydides, Dionysius 
mainly changes the order of the constituents. The original NP tugav- 
voc é0véwV TOV £vvóc "AXvoc notauoð becomes vóoavvoc THV £vróc 
"A)voc notauot £0vov in the more direct and systematic style of Thucy- 
dides:? 


(4) Ańyouar & ex tis Hooóórov A€EEMs thv GOEXNV tis tovootac, exei] 
xal YVWEULOG EOTL toic zxoAAotc, LETADELS TOV xaooxtijoa ts aé- 
«tov uóvov. Kooicoc hw Avddc u£v yévoc, malic 8 “AAvattoVv, TUEAVVOS 
© é0vOv tõv Evtds "AAvoc TOTAMOD: óc OEWV CTO ueonupotac WETAED 
Dvewv te xai Haghayóvæv tino xoc Pogéav &veuov eic Tov EvEEt- 
vov XAAOUVMEVOV TOVTOV. LETATLONUL TiS AEEEWS TAUTNS thv åouoviav, 
HAL YEVÝOETAL LOL OVAETL UTAYMYLXOV TO TAGOUA OVS’ tovoguxóv, CLAN? 
óp0óv UGALOV xai èvayoviov: Kooiooc tv vidg wév’AUATIOV, yévoc dé 
Avddc, tópavvoc 62 àv EvtOs “AAVOS TOTAMOT EDVOV: Oc dx usonu- 
Betas ó£ov ueva&o Zooov xai TapiAayovov etc tov EvEEwov xahov- 
uevov zxóvtov éxdiSwMou xooc Booéav ðveuov. otvoc 6 YaQaxTIO oo 
TOAD dx &ygw àv ÓóEstev TOV Oovxvó(Oov roUtOov. 


I will take from the writings of Herodotus the opening of his History, 
since it is familiar to most people, only changing the nature of the dialect: 
‘Kroisos was a Lydian by birth and the son of Alyattes. He was lord over 
the nations on this side of the river Halys (lit. of nations the on this 
side of the river Halys), which flows from the south between Syria and 
Paphlagonia, and falls, towards the north, into the sea which is called 
the Euxine I change the order of this line, and the cast of the passage 
will become no longer that of a spacious narrative, but tense rather and 
forensic: 'Kroisos was the son of Ayattes, and by birth a Lydian. He was 
lord over the nations on this side of the river Halys (lit. of the on this 
side of the river Halys nations), which from the south flowing between 
Syria and Paphlagonia runs into the sea which is called the Euxine and 
debauches towards the north: This style would seem not to differ widely 
from these words of Thucydides: (...) (D.H. Comp. 4.55-70)? 


The ancient view of word order variation as a stylistic phenomenon 
found its way to modern times. Gildersleeves description of the three 


variation in the NP in this passage, but only wants to teach his reader to develop a lofty 
style. By doing so, he hints at the difference between NPs with pre- and postnominal 
modifiers, but that is not to say that this passage reflects his ideas on word order variation. 
The reason that I nevertheless discuss this passage is that it has clearly influenced present- 
day grammarians (see next page). 

? For a discussion of this passage in a general analysis of Dionysius method of 
metathesis, see De Jonge (2005). 

? The translation is an adaptation of the translation of W. Roberts (1910). 
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attributive positions of the adjective in a definite NP is clearly influ- 
enced by Aristotle: ‘the first, 6 Gyadoc åvńo, is the most simple, nat- 
ural, and straightforward, and is briefer (oUvtouoc) than the second, ó 
ave ô d ya0c, which is more deliberate, and somewhat more rhetori- 
cal, pompous (Oxon), passionate. The third position, àvr]o ô à yaoc, 
is the epanorthotic, self-corrective, or slipshod position’ (Gildersleeve 
1900: 280). Goodwin (1879: 209) describes the difference between the 
three patterns in similar terms. 

My objection to the use of style as an explanation for word order 
variation in the NP is that it cannot account for examples like (5) and 
(6):4 


(5) (...) oi &yotor oiec xoi oi övor oi Gyovot CoLvetc siow. 


(...) the wild sheep and the wild asses (lit. the asses the wild) are 
harmless (X. Cyr. 1.4.7) 


(6) oixrjoeve OE tàs e otc oixias xoi yeoov TV AUTH £oyáosote xoi 
yuvaisl Taig aVTAIs ovvovrosse (...). 
You will inhabit the same houses and till the same land (lit. land the 


same) and live with the same wives (lit. wives the same) (...). 
(X. Cyr. 4.4.10) 


If the difference between the various ordering patterns resides in the style 
of the author—as Dionysius seems to believe—or in the ‘rhetoricalness’ 
of the NP—as Aristotle, Gildersleeve and Goodwin assume—, how to 
explain that the same author so easily alternates the various possible 
patterns in one sentence?? It seems difficult to believe that Xenophon 
wanted to refer to the wild sheep in a simple and straightforward way, 
while the wild asses needed a more rhetorical, pompous and passionate 
reference. 

Although it might seem rather rude to put aside Aristotles observation 
on his native language, there are two arguments in my defence. First of all, 
even for native speakers it is often difficult to formulate the abstract rules 


^ Examples were taken from Gildersleeve (1900: 280). 

? According to the overview of Gildersleeve (1900: 280-281), almost all classical 
authors made use of all three attributive patterns (aAN, aNaA and NaA), although there 
are considerable statistical differences. 

$ Although it might be expected on the basis of examples like these, nobody—as far 
as I know, at least—defended the view that the alternation of the various possible NP 
patterns are just variations of formulation. In my view, it is very unlikely that a language 
is so uneconomical as to have several constructions at its disposal with exactly the same 
function, although diachronic developments may cause a temporal co-occurrence of two 
formally different, but otherwise identical constructions. 
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that shape their language. In spite of their capability to understand and 
produce language and their capacity to pronounce upon the grammatical 
accuracy of a particular utterance, they have no direct access to the 
abstract and unconscious rules behind these utterances (their ‘mental 
grammar’). Secondly, I do not want to deny that the first pattern may 
sound more concise than the second one. I do deny, however, that this is 
the reason for the choice for the one or the other pattern. In English, 
too, the ships funnel may sound more concise than the funnel of the 
ship. In many cases, however, the choice for one of the two patterns has 
nothing to do with the style of NP as such.’ So, even though Aristotle 
prescribes his readers to make use of the second pattern to create a lofty 
style, word order variation is not necessarily determined by style. We 
should thus be reluctant to ascribe the use of a particular pattern to the 
personal preference of the author or his desire to create some stylistic 
effect (whether ‘rhetoricalness or variation of formulation), unless we 
can prove a correlation between the use of a word order pattern and (the 
style of) the author and can exclude the influence of other factors. 


2.2.2. Syntax 


It will not come as a surprise that no one has tried to formulate syn- 
tactic rules? to explain word order variation in the NP of a language in 
which almost every order of NP constituents is possible? Everyone who 
attempts to formulate them will share Dionysius feelings: 


7 According to Quirk et al. (1985: 1275 ff.), the choice between the genitive construc- 
tion (the ships funnel) and the of -construction (the funnel of the ship) depends on the lexi- 
cal properties of both nouns, the relation between the nouns, the complexity ofthe subor- 
dinate noun and the information structure of the utterance. Taylor (1996: 18) focuses on 
the latter aspect: he claims that the difference between the prenominal possessive and the 
of construction resides in the mental path the addressee needs to follow to identify the 
intended referent. In the case of a prenominal possessive the addressee is guided from 
the easily identifiable (already activated) ship to the funnel that is to be inferred from 
it, whereas the of-construction leads the addressee directly to the funnel itself. Keizer 
(20073), on the other hand, assumes that the difference between a pre- and a postnomi- 
nal construction does not reside in the activatedness of the possessor, but (among some 
other factors) in the activatedness of the relation between the possessor and possessee. 

* Of course, this was done for languages with a rather rigid ordering of the NP. Cf. 
Haeseryn et al. (1997) who set up the following order of prepositional modifiers in the 
Dutch NP: articles, pronouns and genitives have to be placed before numerals, which 
have to be placed before adjectives and participles. Rijkhoff (1992 and 2002) shows that 
this kind of syntactic ordering can be explained by semantic factors (see section 2.3.1). 

? Kühner-Gerth (1904: I 621-622) present the following ordering possibilities for 
a definite NP with two juxtaposed modifiers: aX;X;N, aXoXiN, aXjaX2N, aX2aX,N, 
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(7) ETL zt9óc TOVTOLS NELOVV TH ÈV ÒVOUATIXÀ TEOTATTELV TOV ENLOETOV, 
TÀ OE TQOONYOQLXÀ THV OVOLATLAOY, vàc Ô AVTOVOUAOLAS vOv zt900- 
NYOOLAOY, Ev te TOIS uao PvAdttetv, iva và 0000. TOV £yvJuvou£- 
vov TYTTOL xoi và TAQEUPATLAA TOV ATAQEUPatwv, xoi AAAA TOL- 
avTA TOAAG mavta è tatta dSiecddevev T| neŭoa xal tot unógvoc 
CEL. AMEPALE. TOTE LEV yàg EX TOUTMV èyiveto xoi TOV óuolov aù- 
TOig deta T] ovvõeo xoi xah, totè © £x THV EN TOLOUTV GAN 
évavtiov. dia tavtas uev ù tàs aitias ts toravtns Deweias àn- 
£ouv. 

And still further, I thought it right to put my nouns before my adjectives, 
common before proper nouns, and pronouns before common nouns; 
and with verbs, to take care that the indicative should precede the other 
moods, and finite verbs infinitives, and so on. But experience upset 
all those assumptions and showed them to be completely worthless. 
Sometimes the composition was rendered pleasing by these and similar 
arrangements, but at other times not by these but by the opposite sort. 
So for these reasons I abandoned such theories. (D.H. Comp. 5.61-71)!? 


Though not formulating syntactic rules, Brunel (1964) gives his analysis 
of the position of the adjective in the Greek NP a syntactic flavour by 
arguing that the difference between the NA and AN order resides in 
the degree of unity of the NPs. Whereas the NA order has a low degree 
of unity because the noun on its own is sufficient for a grammatically 
acceptable expression, the AN order forms a strong unity because the 
adjective, which cannot make up an NP on its own, supposes a noun 
(Brunel 1964: 16). 

Because of the ‘analytic’ nature ofthe NA order, the postnominal adjec- 
tive is well suited to elaborate a notion pre-existing in the noun, or to 
add a secondary thought to the concept expressed by the noun. Thus, 
postnominal adjectives may be classifying, i.e. specifying the concept 
expressed by the noun (e.g. Hdt. 1.167.2 àyõva yuuvixov xai tux óv), 
descriptive, i.e. characterising the referent sufficiently described by the 
noun (e.g. Hdt. 2.156.2 èv Aiuvy Paden xai màatén), or augmentative, i.e. 
augmenting an inherent value of the noun (e.g. Hdt. 1.10.3 &c aioyvvynv 
ueyéajv).!! The adjectives in the ‘synthetic’ AN construction, by con- 
trast, express an inseparable part of the notion expressed by the NP as a 


aX NX2, aNaX;aX; and aNaX2aX;. However, my data show that there are even more 
possible orderings: aX2NX;, XoaX4N, aNaX,; X; and aNX;aX, also occur, although not very 
regularly. 

10 The translation is an adaptation of the translation of W. Rhys Roberts (1910). 

!! Brunel (1964: 16-26). 
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whole (are 'complexive, e.g. Hdt. 1.2 uoxofj vni) or express a subjective 
evaluation of the referent of the noun (are ‘impressive’, e.g. Hdt. 1.165 
ioyvods xováoac).P? 

The main problem of Brunel's conclusion that the difference between 
pre- and postnominal adjectives resides in the synthetic or analytic na- 
ture of the NP is that it does not logically follow from his observations 
on the concrete examples. Throughout his whole book, the discussion 
of the examples gives the impression that word order is determined by 
pragmatic factors. For example, while discussing prenominal adjectives 
in indefinite NPs, Brunel writes: 


(8)  Lintérét du groupe se trouve encore concentré pour lessentiel dans 
l'adjectif, lorsque le substantif est précisément celui qu'implique le con- 
texte, en particulier le contexte antérieur. Si Hérodote écrit, I, 2, xata- 
TAWOAVTES ULAXQF] vni, et, 163, EVAUTLAAOVTO dé ov OTEOYYVAYOL VHVOL 
GAAG mevtnxovtégoo,, les verbes impliquent déjà la notion de ‘navire. 
Ce nest sans doute pas un hasard que nous lisions inversement, 70, vrjvoi 
UAXOTOL &xuooavrec, avec adjectif postposé en tant que classificatif: 
le verbe susceptible de rendre banale la notion de ‘navire’ nest exprimé 
qu'après le groupe nominal. (Brunel 1964: 27) 


These and the many similar examples where a prenominal adjective 
provides the essential information of the NP seem at odds with the 
conclusion that the adjective forms an inseparable part of a synthetic NP. 
Likewise, the description of the examples of postnominal adjectives in 
definite NPs does not justify the conclusion that the analytic nature of 
the aNaA ordering endows the adjective with a descriptive, classifying or 
augmenting value: 


(9) La dominance de lélément substantif apparait bien dans le cas où le 
contexte engage la notion substantive, et elle seul, dans une opposition 
d'ordre logique, la notion adjective étant déjà impliquée dans le contexte. 
Nous lisons ainsi dans Platon, Gorg., 474 d, oiov TEWTOV tà oouoa TH 
xaXóà otyi itot xoà TH xostav Aéyews HAAG eivat ...; Socrate vient 
d'indiquer que la question posée sur la nature de la beauté concerne 
toutes les choses belles, corps, couleurs, figures, etc.... Cest parla notion 
de ‘corps’ que le premier exemple soppose à ceux qui seront globalement 
envisagés par la suite. (Brunel 1964: 88) 


12 Brunel (1964: 26-32). Although the overview of the different roles of pre- and post- 
nominal adjectives may give the impression that Brunel provides a semantic explanation 
for word order variation in the NP, I consider Brunel theory to be syntactic since he 
assumes the different semantic roles of the adjectives to stem from the syntactic differ- 
ence between an analytic (NA) or synthetic ordering (AN). 
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Brunel’s clear and extensive discussions of his numerous examples 
would probably have led to another conclusion if he had not excluded 
a 'pragmatic ? explanation beforehand. Fearing that he would be influ- 
enced by Marouzeau’s (1922) analysis of the Latin NP, Brunel firmly 
resolves to study the facts without prejudice: 


(10) Nous nous efforcerons, pour définir les valeurs respectives des deux 
tours, d'aborder les faits observables sans idée préconcue. .... Nous 
nexcluons pas a priori l'hypothése qui verrait entre les deux ordres du 
grec une différence dexpressivité. Mais sa vérification implique quon a 
d'abord réussi à établir le caractére normal de l'un deux. A supposer que 
la valeur du groupe dépende essentiellement du relief de l'adjectif— mais 
en fait la réalité doit étre plus complexe—, comment apprécier celui-ci 
sans interpréter déjà la construction? (Brunel 1964: 13) 


Brunel attempts so hard not to come up with a pragmatic explanation, 
that he does exactly what he wants to avoid: being prejudiced and inter- 
preting the constructions. From the very beginning, he follows the track 
ofa synthetic vs. analytic analysis of the NPs, in spite of his data that seem 
to point in another direction. 


2.2.3. Semantics 


Four years before Brunel published his syntactic account of the Greek 
NP, Bergson (1960) defended the view that the position of the adjective 
in relation to the noun depends on its semantic value. Bergson bases 
his analysis of word order variation in the Greek NP on Marouzeaus 
classification of Latin adjectives into determining adjectives on the one 
hand and qualifying and quantifying adjectives on the other. While 
determining adjectives express a quality by which the referent can be 
distinguished or classified (e.g. ‘ADnvotoc, avdommetoc), qualifying and 
quantifying adjectives express a judgement or appreciation that does 
not distinguish the referent from other possible referents (e.g. &yadoc, 
Odtyoc).!* According to Bergson, these two classes of adjectives obey 
different placement rules (Bergson 1960: 60-61 and 73-75): 


13 Of course, pragmatics as a subdiscipline of linguistics was scarcely developed in 
Brunel's time. By now, however, we would call explanations as given by Brunel in (8) and 
(9) pragmatic. 

14 Marouzeau (1922: 15). 
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(11) Determining adjectives usually follow the noun. They precede the noun: 


a. in the case of a logical or affective emphasis," or 
b. if they are used as a qualifying adjective. 


(12) Qualifying and quantifying adjectives usually precede the noun (even in 
the case of contrast). They follow the noun: 
a. in the case of a non-contrastive emphasis, or 


b. if they are used as a non-emphatic afterthought, or 
c. if they are used as a determining adjective. 


Both Brunel (1964: 6-7) and H. Dik (1997: 57)!° correctly observe that it 
is not very convincing that the position of the adjective is determined by 
its inherent semantic value if determining adjectives may occasionally be 
classified as qualifying and vice versa. The possibility of a reanalysis of the 
semantics of an adjective raises the question of whether we should make 
a distinction—if useful at all—between various usage types of adjectives 
rather than a categorisation on the basis of their context-independent 
semantics. 

Another major objection to Bergons analysis is, as H. Dik’s (1997: 58) 
schematic account of Bergson's ‘Übersicht der Stellungen (Bergson 1960: 
167) clearly shows (see figure 1), that because of the possible reanalysis 
of the adjective almost every interpretation of a pre- or postnominal 
adjective becomes possible. Therefore, Bergsons analysis is practically 
useless for the reader of an Ancient Greek text who wants to be helped 
with respect to the interpretation of an arbitrary NP. 


Q ‘banal’ value (i.e. non-emphatic) 
AN < T contrastive 
D es logical or affective emphasis" 


D = non-emphatic 
NA < T non-contrastive emphasis 
Q non-contrastive emphasis 
non-emphatic afterthought (or apposition) 


Figure 1. Dik’s schematic account of Bergson’s 
"Übersicht der Stellungen' (slightly adapted) 


15 Although Bergson (1960) acknowledges some influence of pragmatics on adjective 
position, I discuss his theory under the heading of semantic approaches, since the starting 
point of his theory is semantic (viz. that the position of the adjective depends on the class 
to which it belongs). 

16 For an overview of H. Dik’s own theory of adjective position, see section 2.2.4. 

17 [n H. Dik’s original scheme (1997: 58) prenominal adjectives that are determining 
are said to be contrastive. Bergson (1960: 167), however, states that 'das determinative 
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Bergson’s analysis is also criticised by Biraud (1991: 38), who argues 
that the position of the adjective is not influenced by its semantic value, 
but by the role of the adjective in the NP.'* Postnominal adjectives 
have a discriminating role, i.e. oppose the referent of the NP to other 
entities to which the noun may refer, whereas prenominal adjectives 
have a qualifying role, i.e. oppose the qualification of the adjective to 
other possible qualifications. Unfortunately, Biraud only gives examples 
of prenominal modifiers, so that the difference between the two roles 
does not become very clear.'? 

The reason why Biraud mentions the different roles of the adjectives 
only briefly is that the aim of her book is not to describe the difference 
between pre- and postnominal adjectives, but to show that there are three 
types of modifiers (‘déterminants’) with their own syntactic and semantic 
properties. The main distinction between these types of modifiers— 
named D1, D2 and D3—is the position they take in the NP. Dis are 
usually expressed between the article (= D2) and the noun (e.g. qualifying 
adjectives, numerals and possessive adjectives); D3s, by contrast, are 
typically expressed outside the cluster formed by the article and noun 
(e.g. demonstratives and modifiers like &xaotoc and uóvoc): 


N2 
N3 


Figure 2. Biraud’s schematic representation of the NP 


Another distinction between the three types of modifiers is the ground 
for their pre- or postposition. While the pre- or postposition of adjectives 
(Dıs) depends on their semantic role (discriminating vs. qualifying), the 
position of demonstratives (D3s) is determined by their pragmatic value: 
demonstratives are prenominal if they make up the most important part 


Adjektiv voraus geht wenn es aus irgendeinem Grund (logischer order affektiver Art) 
hervorgehoben werden soll: In my view, Dik’s ‘contrastive’ does not cover the affective 
emphasis distinguished by Bergson. 

15 Biraud passes the same criticism on Brunel, although Brunel does not classify 
adjectives on the basis of their semantics, but gives an overview of the various roles (!) 
adjectives may assume by being used in a synthetic or analytic construction. 

1? | fail to see a substantial difference between the two roles as formulated by Biraud. 
If a postnominal adjective opposes the referent described by the NP to other possible 
referents to which the noun may refer, the adjective in àvi]o &yatdc opposes a good man 
to other men (e.g. a bad man, happy man, honest man etc.). However, if the prenominal 
adjective in åàyaÑòs àvr]o opposes its qualification to other possible qualifications, it also 
contrasts a good man to a bad man, happy man, honest man, etc. 
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of the message of the NP and postnominal if they do not. According to 
Biraud, this different behaviour with respect to their position confirms 
her idea that Dis and D3s are two distinct types of modifiers. At the same 
time, however, she warns against overestimating this difference between 
Das and Ds, because in both cases the prenominal modifier ‘porte une 
charge de signification autonome et subjectivement plus importante que 
celle du nom' (Biraud 1991: 46). 

Yet, if prenominal Dis and D3s share the property of being more 
important than the noun, why not conclude that this is the basic dis- 
tinction between pre- and postposition for both types of modifiers? In 
my view, it is Biraud’s focus on the difference between Dıs and D3s more 
than her Greek data that blocks this conclusion. 


2.2.4. Pragmatics 


Around the same time that Brunel and Bergson presented their syntactic 

and semantic analysis of the position of the adjective in the NP, Palm 

(1960) claimed that the position of the demonstrative is determined by 

pragmatic factors. In his view, the first element of the NP is the most 
important: 

(13) Und das Wort, das den Begriff reprásentiert, der in diesem Augenblick 

den gróssten Raum im Bewusstsein des Redenden einnimmt, tritt an die 

Spitze der Wortgruppe, zu der es gehórt. (Diese Hypothese, die wohl 

zuerst von H. Weil vorgebracht worden ist, scheint mir sehr wertvoll zu 

sein, ja das Wesentliche betr. die Worstellung im allgemeinen zu sagen). 

(Palm 1960: 11) 


Palm adds that this rule implies that a demonstrative precedes the noun if 
the identification of the referent is of primary importance to the speaker, 
while it follows the noun if the identification is self-evident or if the noun 
(‘das Hauptbegriff’) is more interesting. In the latter case, the importance 
of the noun may, for instance, be due to its contrastiveness or to its 
use in a taunt, where the characterisation is more important than the 
identification (Palm 1960: 13-14). 

Apart from the section in which Palm (1960: 27) ascribes a ‘reflek- 
tierende, analytische und nicht emotionelle’ value to postnominal demon- 


20 Rijksbaron (1994) further elaborates Palm's pragmatic analysis with respect to noun 
plus demonstrative combinations at the beginning of a clause. He concludes that the 
order of the demonstrative and noun relates to the prominence of the topic to which 
this combination refers. For more details of Rijksbaron’s analysis, see Chapter 3, section 
3.5.3. 
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stratives and a ‘emotionelle value to prenominal ones, his analysis of and 
conclusion about the position of the demonstrative seem very attractive 
to me. The major improvement on the studies discussed above is that 
Palm does not analyse the modifier in isolation, but as part of larger 
whole by which the speaker wants to convey a message to his audience. 
As a consequence, he is the first who recognises the significance of the 
other part of the NP: the noun itself?! 

Despite the emergence of pragmatics as an independent and important 
subfield of general linguistics, it took more than 30 years for the next 
pragmatic study on word order in the Greek NP to appear. In 1997, 
three years after the refinements of Palms conclusions by Rijksbaron (see 
footnote 20), H. Dik presented a pragmatic analysis of the position of 
the adjective in relation to the noun. By comparing various examples of 
determining and qualifying/quantifying adjectives? she argues that the 
semantics of the adjectives does not play any role in the ordering of the 
NP, but that the pre- or postposition of the adjective is solely dependent 
on its pragmatic marking. While the noun-adjective order is the default 
ordering for all types of adjectives, the adjective may be prenominal if it 
is pragmatically marked. Or, as H. Dik formulates her 'rule of grammar 
herself: 


(14) a. when the adjective is not pragmatically marked, it will be postposed; 
b. when the adjective is contrastive or otherwise the most salient element 
of a noun phrase, it will be preposed. (H. Dik 1997: 76) 


But despite H. Dik’s many clear examples of both determining and qual- 
ifying/ quantifying adjectives in which pragmatics determines the word 
order, Devine and Stephens (2000: 21) are not convinced that semantics 
does not affect the ordering of the NP. On the basis of H. Diks statistics, 
they calculate that although both determining and qualifying adjectives 
may be pre- and postnominal, there is a highly significant correlation 
between determining adjectives and prenominal position. However, the 
fact that there is a correlation between the semantic class of the adjec- 
tives and their position does, in my view, not prove that semantics causes 


?! Cf. Dover’s criticism (1960: 837) of Bergson: ‘in order to answer the question “why 
does this word come at this point in this group?" we should ask not *what part of speech 
is it? but (1) “what element of the sense of the whole group does it communicate, and 
what is the order of communication in the group?”.... 

22 For a definition of determining and qualifying/quantifying adjectives, see section 


9.9/3. 
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the position of the adjectives.” The highly significant correlation could 
also be a consequence of the fact that determining adjectives are simply 
more suitable for pragmatic highlighting than qualifying and quantifying 
adjectives.** This same reservation also applies to the many other factors 
Devine and Stephens (2000: 21) distinguish in their multifactorial, sta- 
tistical approach. The influence of dialect, genre, time and definiteness?” 
on the position of the modifier, regardless of their statistic relevance, is 
probably indirect also.” 


2.2.5. Conclusion 


As the preceding overview of the various studies on word order variation 
in the Ancient Greek NP indicates, it is not likely that style, syntax or 
semantics play a prominent role in the explanation for the position of 
the adjective or demonstrative in the NP. Style proved to be incapable 
of explaining the use of different ordering patterns in the same sentence 
or passage, Brunel's syntactic explanation turned out to be inspired by a 
predisposed rejection of pragmatic factors and the semantic explanations 
proved to depend on the context more than a semantic explanation 
should. Palms and H. Diks pragmatic explanations for the position of 
the adjective and demonstrative, however, seemed very promising. 


23 Just as a correlation between the number of ice-creams sold on a particular day 
and the number of women who visit the ice-cream cart with their legs shaved does not 
justify the conclusion that the shaving of their legs causes the women to buy ice-cream, 
a correlation between the semantics of a modifier and its position does not necessarily 
justify the conclusion that the former causes the latter. 

24 For the same line of reasoning, see H. Dik (2007). She must be confusing determin- 
ing adjectives with qualifying ones when she says that: ‘I take it that determining adjectives 
are simply less likely to constitute the most salient part of a noun phrase than qualifying 
or quantifying ones (my italics)' (H. Dik 2007: 85). 

25 For the relation between genre and the position of modifiers, see footnote 5 of 
Chapter 1. For the relation between definiteness and word order, see Chapter 6, section 
6.1.2. 

?$ Another pragmatic analysis of word order variation in the Ancient Greek NP 
is Viti's (2008) study of the position of the genitive in relation to the noun. In this 
article, which unfortunately came to my attention too late to be fully incorporated into 
this section, Viti argues that genitives are prenominal either if they provide new or 
discontinuous information that is persistent or if they provide old information that is 
contrastive or emphasised. Postnominal genitives, by contrast, provide new information 
that rapidly decays or old, non-ambiguous and non-contrastive information. Although I 
think Viti focusses too much on the information status (old vs. new) of the modifier and 
furthermore pays too little attention to the information provided by the noun, the general 
outcome of her analysis is in line with the findings of H. Dik (1997) and Palm (1960). 
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However, before we may conclude that it is pragmatics that influences 
the position of modifiers in relation to the noun, the conclusions of Dik 
and Palm with respect to adjectives and demonstratives must be tested 
on a larger database, so that the reservations of Devine and Stephens 
on the basis of their statistical analysis can be countered by many more 
concrete examples. Furthermore, knowledge of the factors that deter- 
mine the position of the adjective and demonstrative in relation to the 
noun will not be sufficient for judging the ordering of the NP in general. 
First of all, it is by no means clear whether other modifiers behave in a 
way similar to the adjective and demonstrative. Especially the position of 
embedded modifiers, i.e. modifiers that contain a noun themselves, such 
as genitives and prepositional phrases, may be influenced by other factors 
than the position of simple modifiers like adjectives and demonstratives 
(cf. Rijkhoff 2002, see section 2.3.1). Secondly, because the various stud- 
ies discussed in the previous sections analysed the position of only one 
modifier in relation to the noun, it remains unclear which patterns are 
allowed for in NPs with multiple modifiers and which factors determine 
the ordering of these modifiers. 


2.3. Theoretical framework 


The overview of possible explanations for word order in the NP (section 
2.2) suggests that word order variation in the Greek NP might be func- 
tional, i.e. might reflect a difference in meaning or function of the ele- 
ments within the NP, and furthermore, that this difference might be prag- 
matic. Hence, my research had to be embedded in a theoretical frame- 
work that a) would do justice to the fact that almost every combination 
of NP elements is possible, b) left room for the possibility that these syn- 
tactic differences reflect differences in meaning or function and c) recog- 
nises pragmatic factors as a possible explanation for word order varia- 
tion. The following three reasons persuaded me to choose the theory of 
Functional Grammar (now Functional Discourse Grammar). 

First of all, the basic assumption of Functional Grammar that language 
is in the first place an instrument of social interaction and should there- 
fore be studied in the light of its communicative function does not only 
answer my own firm conviction, but also the third criterion (c). Secondly, 
my second criterion is another basic assumption of FG, known as the 
axiom to take languages seriously: 
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(15) Whenever there is some overt difference between two constructions X 
and Y, start out on the assumption that this difference has some kind 
of functionality in the linguistic system. Rather than pressing X into the 
preconceived mould of Y, try to find out why X and Y are different, on the 
working assumption that such a difference would not be in the language 
unless it had some task to perform. (S. Dik 1997: 18) 


Thirdly, the most recent functional study on noun phrase structure (Rijk- 
hoff 2002) has been written in the framework of Functional Grammar.? 
In this study, which will be described in more detail in the next section, 
Rijkhoff sets up a typologically adequate model of the NP and formulates 
three semantic ordering principles to account for the internal syntax of 
NPs. 

Despite the conflict between Rijkhoff's conclusion that the ordering 
within the NP is determined by semantics and the conclusions of H. Dik 
and Palm that seem to hint in the direction of a pragmatic ordering, 
Rijkhoffs NP model, because of its theoretical framework, is by far 
the best starting point to contrast the Greek facts to. Moreover, his 
recognition of a discourse layer provides a theoretical background for 
describing a fundamental distinction in the use of Greek modifiers (see 
Chapter 6). 

For those readers who are not familiar with the theory of Functional 
Grammar in general and Rijkhoff's NP model in particular, the next 
section contains a brief summary of Rijkhoff's theory. In the follow- 
ing chapters I will use as little theoretical terminology as possible in 
the description of my data. However, in the sections that compare my 
Greek data with Rijkhoff’s model some theoretical comments will be 
inevitable. 


27 Other general studies on NP structure, both empirical and theoretical, have been 
written by Alexiadou et al. (2007), Bach (1968), Benveniste (1966), Coene and D'hulst 
(2003), Ewert and Hansen (1993), Foley (1980), Gil (1987), Hawkins (1994), Lappin 
(1988), McCawley (1971), Meillet (1906), Payne (1994), Seiler (1978, 1985), Van Valin 
and Lapolla (1997: 52-69), Velasco and Rijkhoff (2008) and Zimmermann (1991). More- 
over, numerous studies have been written about the structure of the NP in a specific lan- 
guage. For other European languages, see for instance Bórjars (1994) (Swedish), Bórjars 
and Delsing (2008) (Scandinavian languages), Broekhuis et al. (2003) (Dutch), Keizer 
(2007b) (English), Schroeder (1999) (Turkish), Szabolcsi (1994), Laczko (1995), Moravc- 
sik (1995) (Hungarian), Willim (1995) (Polish) and the contributions in Siewierska 
(1997) and Plank (2003). Literature on NP structure in non-European languages can be 
found in Rijkhoff’s (2002) extensive bibliography. 
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2.3.1. Rijkhoff s NP model 


On the basis of his data from 52 carefully selected languages, Rijkhoff 
distinguishes five kinds of modifiers: classifying, qualifying, quantifying, 
localising and discourse modifiers. The first four modifiers are descrip- 
tive modifiers specifying a property of the referent.’ While classifying 
modifiers specify to which kind of entity the head noun refers (i.e. the 
subclass to which the entity belongs), qualifying modifiers specify inher- 
ent features of the referent, such as colour, size and age.” Both classifying 
and qualifying modifiers are typically expressed by an adjective in Indo- 
European languages (e.g. a corporate lawyer, a steam train (classifying), 
a red ball, an enormous statue (qualifying)). Quantifying modifiers, such 
as number markers and numerals, subsequently, specify the quantitative 
properties of the referent. Localising modifiers, finally, give information 
on the location of the referent. In the case of demonstrative pronouns 
(e.g. this book, that book) and locative modifiers like on the table and in 
the garden, the localising function of the modifier is obvious. But besides 
spatial location, a localising modifier may also indicate location in time 
(e.g. the book I bought yesterday) or possession. According to Rijkhoff, 
possessor phrases (e.g. Johns book) may be seen as localising modifiers 
in that, cognitively, John's book is located ‘at’ John (Rijkhoff 2002: 174- 
175). 

In contrast to these descriptive modifiers, discourse modifiers do not 
describe a property of the referent, but are concerned with the status of 
the referent as a discourse entity. They give information on the existence 
and position of the referent in the discourse. Modifiers like the former 
and the latter, for instance, provide information on the relative distance of 
the referent in the discourse instead of describing a more or less inherent 
property of the referent. Moreover, articles—although not specifying the 
position of the discourse referent—indicate whether the referent already 
exists in the world of discourse. 


?3 Originally, Rijkhoff distinguished only three descriptive modifiers, viz. qualifying, 
quantifying and localising modifiers. This division was inspired by Aristotles statement 
that there are three types of variation (voeic »wvrjoetc), viz. variation of quality (tv tò 
xoïov), variation of quantity (tiv tò zx000v) and variation of locality (tv tò x00). The 
classifying layer is a later addition defended in Rijkhoff (2008a+b). 

?? Quality modifiers may also give information on the way the nominal is represented 
in space (with respect to shape and homogeneity). However, because ‘nominal aspect, as 
Rijkhoff (2002: 100ff.) names this kind of modification, plays no role in Greek, it will not 
be dealt with in this book. 
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nucleus 
class layer 
quality layer 
quantity layer 


location layer 


discourse layer 


discourse operator (grammatical categories such as definiteness and specificity) 
NP operator (symbolise descriptive grammatical modifier categories) 

(head) noun 

NP variable (symbolises the descriptive content of the NP) 

NP satellite (symbolises descriptive lexical modifier categories) 

discourse satellite (symbolises lexical modifiers specifying discourse properties of 
the referent) 

referent variable (symbolises the referent of the NP) 


Harte ZED 


>< 


Figure 3. Rijkhoff’s hierarchical structure of the NP 


In Rijkhoff's semantic NP structure, the five different types of modifiers 
are hierarchically ordered around the noun. Figure 3 is the formal rep- 
resentation of Rijkhoff's NP structure, which is not meant as an under- 
lying (deep) structure, but rather as a reflection of the semantic rela- 
tions between the elements of the NP (Rijkhoff 2002: 227 and Rijkhoff 
2008). Closest to the noun (in layer zero), we find the classifying modi- 
fiers because they only modify the description ofthe referent as expressed 
by the noun. Qualifying modifiers, on the other hand, modify—or, as 
Rijkhoff would say—have scope over the description of the noun plus the 
class or kind expressed by possible classifying modifiers (in a fast steam 
train, for instance, fast modifies the combination steam train). Quantify- 
ing modifiers, subsequently, have scope over the description of the ref- 
erent by the noun plus the properties expressed by possible qualifying 
and/or classifying modifiers. For example, the cats referred to by 'the two 
red cats both must be catlike and red (or atleast, the speaker must assume 
both to be catlike and red). For this reason, quantitative modifiers are 
placed in the third layer. Because localising modifiers specify the locality 


3° The position of operators and satellites before and after the noun, respectively, is 
a matter of convention. Not every slot for an operator or satellite will be used by every 
language. Greek, for instance, does not dispose of qualifying operators (‘nominal aspect 
markers, see the previous footnote). 
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of the entity as described by the noun and the quantitative, qualitative 
and class modifiers, their appropriate position is in the final descriptive 
layer of the NP. Discourse modifiers, finally, are placed in the outermost 
layer because they give information on the discourse status of the referent 
as described in the descriptive layers. 

By distinguishing a discourse layer, Rijkhoff's NP model is—as far as 
I know—the only one that does justice to the dual functions of the NP. 
On the one hand, the NP gives a description of a referent specifying its 
qualifying, quantifying and localising properties. On the other hand, this 
description is used to refer to a discourse entity. The distinction between 
the descriptive function of the NP (symbolised by the x variable) and its 
referential function (symbolised by the X variable) explains why we can 
use two different descriptions to refer to the same referent (example 16) 
and why anaphoric reference can be made to the description of a referent 
(example 17) (Rijkhoff 2002: 229): 


(16) The Morning Star (Xj, xi) is the Evening Star (Xj, xj) 


(17) A. My neighbour (X; xi) just saw a black cat and now the superstitious old 
fool (Xj, xj) believes he (A Xj?! is in for some bad luck today. 
B. Why do you call him (A X) that (A xj). 


For my own research, the distinction ofa discourse layer turned out to be 
extremely useful, because, as I will argue in Chapter 6, in Ancient Greek 
discourse modifiers are marked differently from descriptive modifiers. 

Although Rijkhoff's NP structure is meant to be a semantic model 
of the NP, it has some predictive value for the internal syntax of NPs, 
because—as was already stated by Behaghel— das geistig eng Zusam- 
mengehórige auch eng zusammengestellt wird’ (Behaghel 1932: 4). To 
account for the order of the constituents in the NPs of the languages in 
his sample, Rijkhoff elaborates Behaghel's law into three ordering prin- 
ciples: the principle of domain integrity, the principle of head proximity 
and the principle of scope. 

The first principle predicts that, because of the preference of con- 
stituents to remain in their proper domain,? the NP tends not to be inter- 
rupted by constituents of the sentence level (e.g. John buys a new book 
vs. *John new buys a book). Discontinuity is therefore a marked phe- 


31 ‘A Xy stands for anaphoric reference to X;. 

32 A domain is a phrase consisting ofa head and its dependents. FG (S. Dik 1997: 396) 
distinguishes three different domains of constituent ordering: the clause, the noun phrase 
and the adjectival phrase. 
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nomenon (Rijkhoff 2002: 253). With respect to the internal syntax ofthe 
NP, the principle of domain integrity predicts that embedded modifiers? 
are preferably expressed in the periphery of the matrix domain. 

The principle of head proximity also affects both the internal syntax 
of the NP and the position of the NP in the sentence. The principle of 
head proximity says that in a subordinate domain, the preferred position 
of the head constituent is as close as possible to the head of the superor- 
dinate domain (Rijkhoff 2002: 264). This principle leads to the following 
two predictions. First, it predicts that the preferred position of any lexical 
modifier is immediately before or after the noun, but that, if several mod- 
ifiers occur on the same side of the noun, short modifiers (like adjectives) 
are preferred closer to the noun than long, embedded modifiers (like pos- 
sessor NPs and relative clauses), since this would result in a higher degree 
of head proximity: 


(18) a.NA[HEAD ....]posa or [... HEAD]possa AN preferred 
E Jj LL rH 


b. N [HEAD ...]possa A or A[... HEAD] pos/rei N not preferred 
— | | t] 


Secondly, the principle of head proximity predicts that—and explains 
why—languages with a prefield?* ordering at sentence level also tend to 
have a prefield ordering at NP level, whereas postfield ordering at sen- 
tence level correlates with postfield ordering at the level of the NP.” Since 
the head of the NP prefers to be adjacent to the head of its superordinate 
level (the verb), the modifiers of a preposed noun tend to precede the 
noun (-NV vs. *N-V), while those of a postposed noun tend to follow 
(VN- vs. *V-N).°° 

The principle of scope, finally, shows the importance of the underlying 
structure as presented in figure 3, for this principle says that ‘the semantic 


55 Embedded modifiers are modifiers containing a noun; e.g. the hat of the dean, the 
book on the table. 

34 In FG, the area in front of the head is called the prefield, the area after the head the 
postfield (S. Dik 1997: 397):— prefield— [head] —postfield. 

35 For the principle of ‘harmony’ across different domains, see Greenberg (1963) and 
Hawkins (1983). 

36 In this case, the tendency is also stronger for embedded than non-embedded 
modifiers, probably because embedded modifiers tend to be longer and therefore do 
more damage to the principle of head proximity than shorter, non-embedded modifiers. 
Another possible reason may be that embedded modifiers are referring expressions 
constituting a greater obstacle than non-referential modifiers if they disobey the head 
proximity principle (Rijkhoff 2002: 291). 
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distance of grammatical and lexical modifiers (operators and satellites 
in FG terminology) relative to the head in the underlying structure is 
iconically reflected in the actual linguistic expression’ (Rijkhoff 2002: 
313). So, it is predicted that modifiers are centripetally ordered around 
the noun reflecting the scope differences as represented in Rijkhoff's 
semantic NP model: 


(19) [discourse [locality [quantity [quality [class [N] class] quality] quantity] locality] discourse] 


Together, the three principles predict that in NPs without embedded 
modifiers the constituents of the NP occur as an uninterrupted string 
in the sentence (principle of domain integrity), that no element occurs 
between the adjective and the noun (principle of head proximity) and 
that modifiers ofthe same field are ordered according to scope differences 
(principle of scope). These predictions make up the following 8 order- 
ing patterns for the constituents demonstrative (dem), numeral (num), 
adjective (A) and noun (N): 
(20) dem num A N dem A N num? num AN dem AN num dem 

dem num N A dem N A num numNAdem N Anum dem 


The position of embedded modifiers in complex NPs, however, is more 
difficult to predict, because in this case the three principles may be 
competing. While the principle of domain integrity predicts that the 
embedded modifier is expressed in the periphery of the matrix NP, the 
principle of head proximity and the principle of scope may prefer a 
position in between the constituents of the matrix NP if this leads to 
a higher degree of head proximity or a better reflection of the scope 
differences respectively. 

In this short summary of Rijkhoff's semantic NP model and the prin- 
ciples he formulates to account for the order of the constituents of the 
NP in the actual linguistic expression, many interesting and illustrative 
details have, naturally, been omitted. At the same time, some controver- 
sial issues have not been discussed. Some of the latter will be dealt with 
when the Greek facts are discussed. 


2.3.2. Terminology used 
The following chapters will argue that the order of the constituents in 


the Greek NP is determined by their information value, the most salient 


37 The italicised patterns are not attested in Rijkhoff's sample. 
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element of the NP being expressed first. Although the combination of 
‘information value’ and ‘saliency’ will evoke the term focus, several con- 
siderations restrained me from using this term instead of the more infor- 
mal ‘most salient element of the NP’. Before discussing these considera- 
tions, it should be described, very shortly, what focus is. 

In general—there are some differences in its exact definition within 
the various theories on information structure—, the term focus is used 
to refer to that part of the utterance that is not known or presupposed in 
the given communicative setting.?? For instance (focus in small caps): 


(21) (Who wrote that very readable book on information structure?) 
LAMBRECHT wrote that book. 
(22) (Do you want yoghurt or fruits for desert?) 


I would like some YOGHURT. 


As example (22) illustrates, focus is not the marking of the newness 
of the information provided by the constituent in small caps as such 
(the yoghurt is completely given information), but rather of the newness 
of the fact that this constituent stands in a certain relationship with 
the remainder of the sentence. Or, as Lambrecht formulates it (with 
reference to his example (5.1), which runs: ‘Q: Where did you go last 
night? A: I went to the movies’): ‘the expression (the) movies in (5.1) can 
have information value only as an element of the proposition expressed 
by the entire sentence. What is "new" is not the constituent, nor its 
designatum, but its role as the second argument of the predicate “go- 
to" in the pragmatically presupposed open proposition "speaker went to 
x’’ (Lambrecht 1994: 209-210). Although this very short description of 
focus does not justice to the complexity of the concept focus and the 
extensive literature written about this concept, it will suffice to show 
that focus is not suitable to describe word order variation in the Ancient 
Greek NP. 

The first reason why I think focus is not a term suitable for describing 
word order in the Ancient Greek NP is that the term focus is only relevant 


38 While most theories on information structure contrast focus, interpreted as the new 
information advancing the discourse, with background or presupposition, viz. the known 
information (see for instance Chomsky 1971, Dahl 1969, Vallduvi 1991, Steedman 1991 
and Lambrecht 1994), there are some theories that contrast focus with topic, defined as 
the element where the sentence is about (see for instance Sgall 1967 and S. Dik 1997). 
Despite this difference, the interpretation of focus is almost the same. For a schematic 
overview of the historical development of the various information structure approaches, 
see Kruijff-Korbayova and Steedman (2003). 
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at the level of the sentence, not at the level of the NP. If the essential 
characteristic of a focal element is not that it provides new information, 
but that it establishes a ‘new relation’ between this information and the 
remainder of the proposition, the information structure within the NP 
cannot be described in terms of focus. That focus is not useful to describe 
the information structure within the NP is not only apparent from this 
theoretical objection, but is also supported by examples like (23) and 
(24). The fact that the complete NP belongs to the focus of the sentence 
seems to confirm that the information structure within the NP cannot 
possibly be described in terms in focus: 


(23) Q: What did you buy? A: I bought soME BLUE SOCKS. 


(24) Q: What did she do yesterday afternoon? 
A: She WENT TO THE NEW CITY CENTRE TO BUY A WONDERFUL PRESENT FOR MY LITTLE 
BROTHER. 


The second reason why I prefer the more informal term saliency to 
focus is that the term focus as defined above is not a gradual concept. 
A particular constituent of an utterance cannot be more (or less) focal 
than another constituent, if one assumes focal elements to establish a new 
relation with the remainder of the sentence.?? That focus is not a gradual 
concept makes it by definition unsuitable for the description of the order 
of the constituents in the multiple-modifier NPs of my sample, because 
these are ordered, as I will argue, from more salient elements on the left to 
less salient elements on the right side of the NP. It makes perfectly good 
sense, by contrast, to describe the order of multiple-modifier NPs by a 
diminishing degree of saliency. 

My final objection to the term focus is that the most salient ele- 
ment of the NP is not necessarily more informative (or ‘newer’) than 


3 This view seems in contrast to Firbas (1964), who claims that information struc- 
ture is not a dichotomy (background-new), but a hierarchical structure. In Firbas’ view, 
there is not only a difference in information value between backgrounded and new con- 
stituents, but the various new constituents also differ in their ‘communicative dynamism, 
i.e. ‘the extent to which they contribute to the development of the communication (Fir- 
bas 1964: 270). Although I agree with Firbas that not every element of the focus domain 
contributes equally to the development of the discourse, I maintain that these elements 
do not differ in their degree of focality. For in my view (see above), focal elements do not 
simply provide new information, but establish a new relation with the remainder of the 
proposition. All focal elements contribute to the same degree to the establishment of this 
relation. 
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the other NP constituents. As will be discussed in more detail in Chap- 
ter 3, section 3.2.2, the most salient element can also be most salient 
because the speaker considers it to be the most important or relevant 
part of the message expressed by the NP. In an example like (25), for 
instance, the constituents of the NP do not differ in their information 
status (they all express information that is new to the addressee). They 
do, however, differ in the information value ascribed to them by the 
speaker: 


(25) ‘To attract as much attention as possible in the enormous crowd, she put 
on her FIRE-ENGINE RED rain coat. 


On the basis of the three considerations presented above, the term focus 
will be reserved to refer to that part of the utterance that is not known or 
presupposed in the given communicative setting; the informativeness of 
the elements of the NP, by contrast, will be defined in terms of saliency.” 
My strict distinction between focal elements at the level of the clause 
and salient elements at the level of the NP does not imply that they 
cannot coincide. Since focus may be assigned to every part ofthe sentence 
irrespective of its size and function, ranging from almost all elements 
of the clause to only part of the predicate (example 26a and b), focus 
assignment to part of the NP is very well possible (example 27): 


(26) a. Peter did Nor solve the problem 
(focus on denial) 
b. I didn't PAINT the house, I REpainted it. 
(focus on the predicate; on part of the predicate) 


(27) a. S: John bought fresh pineapple. A: No, he bought fresh PAPAYAs. 
(focus on noun) 
b. I prefer the GREEN car. 
(focus on NP modifier)?! 


In (27a) and (27b), the NP element printed in small capitals has been 
assigned contrastive focus and is therefore the most salient element of 
the NP. Despite the possible overlap in cases like these, the focus of the 
sentence and the most salient element of the NP should carefully be 
distinguished, not only in order to avoid terminological confusion, but 
also to account for apparent exceptions to the word order rules described 
in the next chapters. In Chapter 3, section 3.4, these exceptions, which 


40 In Chapter 3, section 3.2.2, I will describe in more detail and on the basis of some 
concrete Greek NPs what exactly I understand saliency to mean. 
4 Examples are (slight modifications of) those of S. Dik (1997: 330-333). 
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can be explained by the interaction between the pragmatic functions at 
the level of the sentence and the information structure of the NP, are 
discussed in more detail. 


This chapter ends with a little reservation. In contrast to H. Diks (1997: 
57) confident words that the recent interest in pragmatics 'equipped us 
with a better theoretical apparatus to handle many finer distinctions 
formerly subsumed under the term “emphasis” ; which Dover (1960: 32- 
34) had shown to be susceptible to misuse, I would like to point out that 
despite our broader knowledge of pragmatics, part of Dover' criticism 
remains valid, even if we, as H. Dik proposes, replace emphasis by ‘focus. 
Whether we use the non-theoretical term emphasis or the more well- 
founded term focus, in both cases the assignment ofa pragmatic function 
in a written text of a dead language is a perilous undertaking, or as Dover 
(1960: 33) formulates it: ‘individuals may disagree on the location of 
"emphasis" in a given passage of Greek, and an individual may disagree 
with himself on different occasions’ Furthermore, the replacement of the 
term emphasis by focus does not remove the danger of circularity, which 
may arise if we interpret our data according to the principle we want to 
establish and subsequently use these interpretations as evidence for the 
principle. In the following chapters, the reader has to decide whether I 
got round these two pitfalls of a pragmatic analysis adequately. 
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WORD ORDER IN SINGLE-MODIFIER NPS 


3.1. Introduction 


In this chapter, I will describe the least complicated word order patterns, 
viz. the ordering patterns of single-modifier NPs. The fact that these NPs 
can only be ordered in two ways, ie. NX or XN, makes them suitable 
to start an analysis of word order in the NP with. Because the order 
of the constituents in the NP is insensitive to the presence or absence 
of an article, this chapter generalises over definite and indefinite NPs 
unless it is explicitly indicated that a certain phenomenon is only char- 
acteristic for definite or indefinite NPs. The tables 1-3 (see below) give 
a statistical overview of the occurrence of the various modifiers (adjec- 
tives, adverbs,’ participles, prepositional phrases, genitives, possessives, 
numerals, demonstratives and relative clauses)* that occur regularly in 
the single-modifier NPs within my corpus. 

The tables 1-3 show three remarkable results, of which the total ab- 
sence of adverbs and prepositional phrases in indefinite NPs is proba- 
bly the most striking. However, the non-existence of indefinite NPs with 
adverbs and prepositional phrases will not be characteristic for my cor- 
pus, since adverbs and prepositional phrases display a general tendency 
to occur only in definite NPs.’ The reason of this tendency is that adverbs 
and prepositional phrases are usually used as localising modifiers, i.e. 


! Although both their number and their usage is rather limited, there are a number 
of examples of adverbial modifiers in my corpus. With the exception of Hdt. 1.137.2 tov 
aAndEws toxéa ‘the/his true parent, these modifiers give information on the location (in 
time or place) of the referent, e.g. tv &vo yváðov ‘the lower jaw (Hdt. 2.68.3), èv voiot 
Oatod_e AOyotot ‘in the later stories (Hdt. 5.22.1), and tov oitov tov évb_etteEv ‘the corn 
there’ (Hdt. 6.28.2). The question of which adverbs can be used as modifier under which 
circumstances will not be dealt with here, because that would lead too far afield. 

? Although there are 147 examples of a noun modified by vic in my corpus, I have left 
these NPs out of consideration because the meaning/function of (unaccented) tic was 
not clear enough to examine whether its position is determined by the same factor(s) as 
the position of other modifiers. 

? Cf. Rijkhoff (2002: 177) on this tendency. 
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modifier prenominal postnominal total 
adjective (A)! 997 (4290) 1380 (58%) 2377 
adverb (Adv) — — — 
demonstrative (dem) 5 (14%) 32 (86%) 37 
genitive (GEN) 366 (55%) 305 (45%) 671 
numeral (num) 403 (64%) 226 (36%) 629 
participle (PTC) 9 (10%) 77 (90%) 86 
possessive (pos)? 36 (4496) 46 (56%) 82 
prepositional phrase (PP) — — — 
relative clause (rel) — 51 (10096) 51 
total 1816 (4696) 2117 (54%) 3933 


Table 1. Types of modifiers in indefinite single-modifier NPs 


give information on the location (in time or place) of the referent, e.g. 
the temple here, the time after, the book on the table, the canteen in the 
Academy building. By relating the referent of the matrix NP to a loca- 
tion, a localising modifier generally makes the referent of the matrix 
NP identifiable (for the process of identification, see Chapter 5, sec- 
tion 5.2.2), which explains the lesser compatibility of a localising prepo- 
sitional modifier and indefinite NPs. Prepositional phrases providing 
qualifying information, on the other hand, like a boy with golden hair 
or a man without compassion, are not inherently impossible in indefinite 
NPs. Their absence from my corpus will be due to the Greek preference 
for expressing qualifying phrases like these with a participle (av or £ycv) 
or relative clause instead of a prepositional phrase. 


^ Although it is traditionally assumed that the position of adjectives is influenced by 
their semantics, the analysis of my data showed that it is no use to make a subdivision 
within the category of adjectives (see section 3.5.1). 

5 In addition to possessive pronouns (e.g. &uóc, oóc), personal pronouns (e.g. Ñu®v, 
aùtoğ, uov) and reflexives (e.g. Euautob, éavtoð), genitives of demonstratives (e.g. tov- 
tov, toUTOY) are also classified into this category (and not in the category of genitives). 

$ Cf. Rijkhoff (2002: 175). Other modifiers that may give information on the location 
of the referent, such as possessives, genitives and relative clauses, however, do occur in 
indefinite NPs. In these cases, the modifier does not unequivocally anchor the referent, 
so that the referent is not identifiable, despite the presence of a localising modifier, e.g. 
Hdt. 7.39.1 ogo matddc ‘a child of yours’ (for unequivocality, see Chapter 5, section 
5.2.2); or the matrix NP is non-referential and therefore lacks an article, e.g. Hdt. 1.127.2 
OTEATHYOV aùtõv “Aorayov &réós5e ‘he appointed Harpagos as their commander’ (for 
the indefiniteness of non-referential NPs, see Chapter 5, section 5.4) or the modifier is 
not used as a localising modifier, e.g. Hdt. 1.107.1 Suyatye ti obvoua £üevo Mavddvyv 
‘a daughter, whom he called Mandane' and Hdt. 1.179.4 out tfjueoéov Sdov ‘an eight 
days’ journey. 
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modifier prenominal postnominal total 
adjective (A) 540 (7996) 147 (2196) 687 
adverb (Adv) 41 (8996) 5 (11%) 46 
demonstrative (dem) 500 (6196) 324 (39%) 824 
genitive (GEN)? 610 (5896) 440 (4296) 1050 
numeral (num) 68 (87%) 10 (1396) 78 
participle (PTC) 198 (5996) 138 (4196) 336 
possessive (pos) 248 (4796) 280 (5396) 528 
prepositional phrase (PP)? 121 (6796) 60 (3396) 181 
relative clause (rel) 46 (24%) 147 (76%) 193 
total 2372 (60%) 1551 (4096) 3923 


Table 2. Types of modifiers in definite single-modifier NPs 


7 For want of a better category, I have included aùtóç (‘same’) under the adjectives. 
This seems to be in line with the view of most grammars, which describe aùtóg in 
its function as a modifier as an adjectival pronoun (cf. Kühner-Gerth 1904: I 651 ff., 
Goodwin 1879: 213-214, Smyth 1956: 302). Av1óc in the meaning ‘self’ is obviously 
not included because of its predicative nature. 

8 In the case of both genitives and possessives, it is sometimes difficult to decide 
whether the genitive or genitival possessor modifies the preceding/following noun or is 
an argument of the verb. This is especially problematic in sentences with a compound 
verb with the prepositions zeo( and a0: 

(i) uetà 68 atc ve 6 "Aotovov £Swxe TODTO, Ó TL ÖA TV, TO ELAETO TOV ZKELLNMOV TOV 
"Aototovoc 6*Ayntos, xoi aùtòs TH óuoinv Cytéwv qéosoDou nag &xetvov, évdaitta 
51) ToD ETAIOOU ty yuVaIxG £xeuüo ancyeoUaL. 

Ariston gave Agetos whatever it was that he chose out of all his treasures, and then, 
seeking equal recompense from him, tried to take the wife of his comrade (lit. of his 
comrade the wife). (Hdt. 6.62.2) 

In example (i), we may read that Agetos tried to take the wife of his friend, in which 
case tov étaigov modifies the noun tiv yuvaixa, or that Agetos tried to take ‘from his 
friend his wife; in which case tod étaigov depends on ànáyeoðar. Even though the entity 
or location from which the object of &adyw is separated is normally preceded by the 
preposition àó or èx, I decided not to include ambiguous examples like (i) in my sample. 
This choice is supported by the fact that a participle of siui ‘to be may be added to make 
the modifier unambiguously modify the preceding or following noun (e.g. tod étaigov 
£ot0av tiv yuvaixa ‘the wife being of his friend’). For a more detailed discussion of this 
construction, see Chapter 6, section 6.1.3.2. 

? Although from a formal point of view it is sometimes difficult to decide whether 
a prepositional phrase is a modifier that belongs to an NP or an argument of the verb, 
the status of the prepositional phrase in a specific clause can always be determined on 
the basis of the context. In Hdt. 2.120.5 (tot óouuovtov tagaoxevatovtos Oxoc mav- 
odeBety àxoAóuevor xovoqovéc TODTO voior GVIEMMOLOL zxoujooot, Ws TOV ueyíXov 
àôunuåáTwv LEYGAGL ciol xai ai vuoto ragà vOv DEdv. ‘the divine powers provided 
that the Trojans, perishing in utter destruction, should make this clear to all mankind: 
that retribution from the gods (lit. the retributions from the gods) for terrible wrong- 
doing is also terrible), for instance, there can be no doubt that the prepositional phrase 
modifies the preceding noun. 
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modifier prenominal postnominal total 
adjective (A) 1537 (50%) 1527 (50%) 3064 
adverb (Adv) 41 (8996) 5 (11%) 46 
demonstrative (dem) 505 (6096) 356 (4096) 861 
genitive (GEN) 976 (57%) 745 (43%) 1721 
numeral (num) 471 (67%) 236 (33%) 707 
participle (PTC) 207 (49%) 215 (51%) 422 
prepositional phrase (PP) 121 (67%) 60 (33%) 181 
possessive (pos) 284 (47%) 326 (53%) 610 
relative clause (rel) 46 (19%) 198 (81%) 244 
total 4188 (53%) 3668 (47%) 7856 


Table 3. Types of modifiers in definite and 
indefinite single-modifier NPs together 


Secondly, the tables show that none of the various modifiers is exclu- 
sively placed in pre- or postposition. Apparently, the ordering of the con- 
stituents of an NP cannot, or at least not sufficiently, be explained by the 
semantics or type of the modifier. However, the fact that the various mod- 
ifiers vary considerably in their preference for a pre- or postposition gives 
the impression that the semantics of the modifier does somehow affect 
its position. Although, on average, preposing is (almost) as frequent as 
postposing, relative clauses are postnominal in 81 percent of the cases, 
while adverbs, prepositional phrases and numerals tend to be prenomi- 
nal (in 67-89 %). Still, we should not conclude too hastily that this vari- 
ation implies that the type of modifier or its semantics plays a role in 
the ordering of the NP, as Devine and Stephens (2000: 21) have done on 
the basis of H. Diks numbers of the position of determining and qualify- 
ing adjectives. The preference for preposing numerals, for instance, is not 
necessarily a consequence of their being a numeral or their quantifying 
nature as such, but might also be explained by their aptitude for con- 
trastive contexts. Similarly, the preference for postposing relative clauses 
might be a consequence of the fact that many of these clauses happen to 
be very heavy modifiers which do not provide very salient information. 
Statistical differences among various modifiers thus do not necessarily 
imply an influence of the semantics of the modifier, but may also be a 
side effect of some other ordering factor." 


10 For the heaviness principle that predicts that heavy (i.e. complex) modifiers tend to 
be expressed at the end of the NP, see section 3.3.1. 
!! As I argued in Chapter 2, section 2.2.4, even a highly significant correlation between 
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The view that it is—at least—not only the semantics of the modifier 
that determines its position is supported by the fact that the preference 
of a certain modifier for pre- or postposition may differ according to the 
definiteness of the NP. Whereas participles and demonstratives prefer 
to be postnominal in indefinite NPs, they tend to be prenominal in 
definite ones. Adjectives, by contrast, have a rather strong preference for 
being prenominal in definite NPs, but have no explicit preference for a 
particular position in indefinite NPs. 

The third and final remarkable result with respect to statistics is the 
considerable difference between my numbers and those of H. Dik, who 
calculates a ratio of 23 % prenominal adjectives against 78 % postnominal 
ones in Herodotus.'? This difference demonstrates that the statistical 
outcome of research on word order in the NP is so strongly determined 
by the selection of the data that one should be very cautious to compare 
the numbers of pre- and postnominal modifiers from different studies 
without question. Therefore, the conclusion Devine and Stephens (2000: 
22) draw by comparing statistical data from Bergson (1960), Brunel 
(1964), H. Dik (1997) and Palm (1960), viz. that word order in the NP 
is affected by the parameters dialect, genre, definiteness and adjective 
type, should be severely queried until the statistical data are confirmed 
by concrete examples. 

The concrete examples in my corpus seem to indicate that NPs are 
ordered according to the information value of their constituents, in such 
a way that the most salient information is expressed first (cf. the hypoth- 
esis set up by Palm and H. Dik about the position of demonstratives and 
adjectives respectively, see Chapter 2, section 2.2.4). In the following sec- 
tions, I will argue that although statistics seem to hint in another direc- 
tion, it is mainly pragmatics that determines the position of a modifier in 
the NP, irrespective of its semantics or the presence of an article. 


the semantics of the modifier and its pre- or postposition does not prove that semantics 
causes its position. 

2 H, Dik studied the position of a limited number of selected adjectives, viz. “EAAyvi- 
óc ‘Greek, Mydixdg “Median, &xwyootroc ‘native, Aivos ‘stone, EdAwvoc ‘wooden, yov- 
o£oc ‘golden, àoyóosoc ‘silver, Aevxóc ‘white’ (determining) and uéyag ‘big, (o)iuxoóc 
‘small, uoxoóc "long, dixcoc/ddixog '(un)just; &yadóc ‘good, 6óxiuoc esteemed, xå- 
Motos ‘most beautiful, 9ouóotoc/9opuaoróc ‘wonderful (qualifying/ quantifying), in 
order to compare the behaviour of determining adjectives on the one hand and quali- 
fying and quantifying ones on the other (see Chapter 2, sections 2.2.3 and 2.2.4). 
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3.2. Prenominal modifiers 


In this section, I will argue that the preposed part of a single-modifier 
NP is somehow pragmatically marked, or at least more strongly marked 
than the postposed part. The nature of this pragmatic marking may be 
twofold: the prenominal modifier may be contrastive (section 3.2.1) or 
may for some other reason be the most salient element ofthe NP (section 
3.2.2). 


3.2.1. Contrast 


The clearest examples that support my hypothesis that prenominal mod- 
ifiers are pragmatically marked are those where the modifier is explicitly 
contrasted with a similar modifier in another NP: 


(1) «aitov tvoévvov UPot HeVyovtac Gvbeac c SHMOV GxOAcOTOV ÜPo 
TEOETV EOTL OVOAUAS d vaoyevóv: 


For men fleeing the insolence of a tyrant (lit. of tyrant insolence) to 
fall victim to the insolence of the unguided populace (lit. unguided 
populace’s insolence) is by no means to be tolerated. (Hdt. 3.81.2) 


(2) ô 02 BacvAaqvoc xíjyvc TOD uetoiov EOTL MIXES uéGov TOELOL ocv A oLoL. 


The royal measure is greater by three fingers’ breadth than the common 
measure. (Hdt. 1.178.3) 


(3) otto uèv 61) TH Toityy Eonycayeto yuvaixa ó "Aotovov, thy Óevréonv 
OMOTMEWWOAWEVOS. 


In this way Ariston married his third wife (lit. the third wife), after 
divorcing the second one (lit. the second). (Hdt. 6.63.1) 


In example (1), taken from the famous constitutional debate, there is an 
explicit contrast between two modifiers modifying the same noun: the 
insolence of a tyrant is contrasted with the insolence of the populace. 
Similarly, in example (2), the paoros zíjxyvc ‘royal measure’ is con- 


13 That the prenominal modifier is pragmatically marked seems in contradiction with 
the statistics provided in Table 2 and 5, for this would imply that the pragmatically marked 
ordering occurs slightly more than the unmarked one, at least for definite NPs. As I 
will explain in Chapter 6, section 6.1.2, however, the fact that the pragmatically marked 
situation is more common than the neutral one can be explained on the basis of the 
function of the modifier in combination with Grices maxim of quantity. In the same 
section, I will argue that the fact that the pragmatically marked option is the most frequent 
one means that one should be careful when using frequency asa criterion for determining 
(pragmatic) markedness, as Croft (2003: 111 ff.) proposes. 
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trasted with the tot uevotov nyeos ‘common measure’ In example (3), 
Aristons third wife is contrasted with his second one. In this latter exam- 
ple, the hypothesis that it is the prenominal modifier that gives the most 
crucial information of the NP is strengthened by the fact that the second 
NP lacks a noun. 
To set up an explicit contrast it is, obviously, not necessary to oppose 
two NPs with the same kind of modifier: 
(4 ^ "Aoysiotuev yào TEQLOTAVTES EUAXCOELCOV TOV ver viéov thy OMY, ot 
dé "Apyeiou TV UNTEOA AVTOV, Olwv TÉXVvOV ExVOENOE. 
The Argive men stood around and praised the strength of the youths 


(lit. of the youths the strength); the Argive women congratulated their 
mother for having borne such children. (Hdt. 1.31.3) 


(5) Tlavoavinv ov 6e@vta tiv Magdoviov xaraoxevi]v Yovo@ te xai 
oyó xai MAQAMETAOWAOL MOLXIAOLOL XATEOXEVAOLEVYHV ZXEAEDOAL 
TOUS TE GOTOXOTOUS xai tovc OWOTOLOVS xarà TAVTA Magdovic det- 
ztvov MaQaoxevacerv. (...) ExTAayevta và mooxeiueva åàyaðà xehed- 
OAL ETL YEAWTLTOVS EWUTOD Óu]xóvovc TAQacxEevdoat Aaxwvixov Set- 
VOY. 

Pausanias, seeing Mardonios' establishment with its display of gold and 
silver and gaily coloured tapestry, ordered the bakers and the cooks to 
prepare a dinner such as they were accustomed to do for Mardonios. 
(...) amazed at the splendour before him, for a joke he commanded his 
own servants to prepare a Lakonian dinner. (Hdt. 9.82.1-2) 


(6) £v O€ AUTH Vijoos Evi ti oŭvoua DAG tadtHy 68 thv vijoov Aaxeóou- 
LOVLOLOL qaot AOYLOV civar xtioat. EoTt dé xal Obe Aóyoc!^ Aeyóuevoc: 


on) 


In this (lake) is an island called Phla. It is said that the Lakedaimonians 
were told by an oracle to plant a settlement on this island. The following 
story is also told (lit. also this story is being told): (...). 

(Hdt. 4.178-179.1) 


In example (4), the prenominal genitive does not contrast with another 
modifier, but with another noun: the youths are contrasted with their 
mother mentioned in the next line. In example (5) and (6), the elements 
the prenominal modifier is contrasted with do not even belong to an NP. 
In example (5), the prenominal adjective contrasts with the prepositional 
adjunct xata tavta Magdoviw three lines earlier. In example (6), where 


14 For the absence of the article in the highlighted NP, see Chapter 5, section 5.3.3. 
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the contrastive force of the modifier is confirmed by the scope particle 
xai 'also;? the demonstrative stands out against the verb qao from the 
previous line. 

Ihave argued that the modifier in the previous examples is prenominal 
in the case of an explicit contrast between this modifier and some other 
element in the text. However, preposing of the modifier may also be due 
to an implicit contrast between the property or location expressed by the 
modifier and some property or location that is to be filled in with the help 
of the context. In example (7), for instance, 

(7) Aévyet META vottov "Axouévnc, G6EAMEds ve &ov Eé£oEeo xai tod vauti- 
400 OTEATOU otoati]yóc, (...). 
Next spoke Achaimenes, Xerxes brother and admiral of the fleet (lit. of 
the fleet general) (...). (Hdt. 7.236.1) 


the fact that the reader has repeatedly been informed that Xerxes’ army 
consists of a land force and a navy allows the writer to present Achaime- 
nes as the navy’ general without any further elaboration of the contrast.! 
But even if the contrast was not introduced previously, the addressee may 
easily fill in the element to which a prenominal modifier is opposed. The 
addressee of example (8), for instance, will immediately understand that 
his father blames him for choosing the life of a vagrant instead of living 
the life worthy for a royal child: 


(8) Öç EMV &puóc TE nais xai Koo(vüov tis evdatuovos Daou.evc GATHV 
Biov cieo, AVTLOTATEWV TE xoi OOYT] YOEWUEVOS EC TOV oè ixota &yofiv. 


Though my son and a prince of prosperous Korinth, you choose the life 
ofa vagrant (lit. vagrant life), by opposing and being angry with me with 
whom you least ought to be. (Hdt. 3.52.4) 


15 On the analogy of cases like Hdt. 7.167.1 (fot 6$ Óx adtHv Kaoynóoviov óóe 
)óvoc Aeyóuevoc ‘this story is told by the Karchedonians themselves’) and 2.81.2 (£ou dé 
negi aùtõv (oóc Adyoc Aeyóuevoc ‘there is a sacred legend told about this’), I assume the 
participle Xeyouevos to be part of the predicate instead of the NP. For other periphrastic 
perfects with eiut + present/perfect participle, see for instance Hdt. 3.107.1 èv è tavty 
MBavwtds TE &ott LOVVY] xoo£ov MAGEWV qvuóuevoc (‘frankincense is growing only in 
this country’), Hdt. 1.153.1 totot £ou xàooc £v uéor TÅ TÓM dmoósóeyuévoc Es TOV 
ovAAeyóuevor &AAAovs ópvovrec EEaatHot ('... who set apart a place in the middle 
of their city where they perjure themselves and deceive each other’) and 7.111.2 ovtot of 
tot Atovooov TO Lavtytov eilor èxtnuévor (“it is they who possess the place of divination 
sacred to Dionysus’). 

16 Note that the modifier within the embedded genitive (the adjective vautixod) is 
also prenominal. 
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Likewise, the addressee of example (9) will, on the basis of his knowl- 
edge ofthe world, understand that the female horses of the Skythians are 
implicitly contrasted with the male ones: 

(9) ETNELV Pvoytijeas AGBwot óors(vovc, aoAoiot MQOOEUPEQEOTÁTOVG, 
tovtous &oÜévrec £g TOV DHAEWV innrov tà todoa qvooot Too oró- 
uao, (X or 68 GAAWV quvodovrov å&uéhyovor 
Taking tubes of bone very much like flutes, they insert these into the 


genitalia of the mares (lit. into of the female horses the genitalia) and 
blow into them, some blowing while others milk. (Hdt. 4.2.1) 


Besides being contrasted to an element in the addressees knowledge, a 
prenominal modifier may also be implicitly opposed to the (supposed) 
expectations of the addressee, as in example (10): 
(10) óc 8£& Gx Seixvou ğoav, ĝianivóvtæv xóv Tlégonv tòv ópuóxDuvov 
"EAAG00 yA6 000v iévta eipéo0ot AVTOV óxoðanóç £o, (...). 
Now as they were drinking together after dinner, the Persian who sat with 


him asked in the Greek tongue (lit. Greek tongue) from what country he 
was, (...). (Hdt. 9.16.2) 


In this example, the modifier is prenominal because the addressee does 
not expect that the Persian can address his couch-mate in the Greek 
language. To clarify that and how the two couch-mates can communicate, 
the author has to stress that the Persian knows Greek. 

In the examples discussed above, the pragmatic marking of the pre- 
nominal modifier due to its contrastiveness could rather easily be de- 
monstrated, as the context provides the essential clues. In the next sec- 
tion, however, a marked reading of the prenominal modifier is much 
more dependent on our interpretation, which is always more open to 
subjectivity. 


3.2.2. Saliency 


Modifiers are not only prenominal if they form the most salient part 
of the NP because of a contrast, whether explicit or implicit, but also 
if their saliency is caused by some other factor. It is difficult to give 
an exhaustive overview of these factors because what makes the mod- 
ifier the most salient part of the NP depends strongly on the context. 
Yet, we can roughly distinguish two subgroups of most salient modi- 
fiers. 

First, the modifier may be the most salient element because it is the 
most informative part of the message conveyed by the NP. In these 
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cases, the modifier provides completely new information, whereas the 
information supplied by the noun is given in or inferrable from the 
context: 


(11) ov yao écvyov &ot oat véec ogi GELuwaxot thor Atywytéwv ovuppargiv: 
èv © OV KoowóÜtov £ó£ovro yooo Ogio véac, £v tovt óuqüdor và 
moryuata. ot dé Kogivdtol, Hoav yao opt toŭtov TOV xoóvov piñor ès 
ta uåMota "A91 vato Sotor Óeouévotot £l«oot veas, (...). 

They (= the Athenians) did not have ships worthy to fight the Aiginetans. 
While they were asking the Corinthians to lend them ships, the affair was 
ruined. The Korinthians at that time were close friends to the Athenians, 
so when the Athenians asked for help they gave them twenty ships, (...). 

(Hdt. 6.89) 


(12)  pév tatta &xeipova, 6 Ò attic tov adbté6v op xouonóv Éqowe 
xehevov exd.dovou Taxtinv II£oonot. 


This Aristodikos asked; and the god again gave them exactly the same 
answer, that Pactyes should be surrendered to the Persians. (Hdt. 1.159.2) 


(13) toto ÔÈ AVTOUOAOLOL TOUTOLOL obvoud EoTL Audy, vatar dé TOTO 
TO Értoc KATE thy “EAM vOv yAGoouy ‘ol $8 C.QLOTERTIS YELOOS TAELOTE- 
uevor pao e: 
These Deserters are called Asmakh, which translates, in the Greek lan- 
guage (lit. in the of Greeks language), as ‘those who stand on the left hand 
of the king. (Hdt. 2.30.1) 


In example (11), Herodotus explains why the Athenians break their 
promise to Nikodromos to help him take Aigina: because the Athenians, 
not yet owning enough warships themselves, have to borrow some ships 
from the Korinthians first, they arrive one day late. At the moment the 
addressee is informed that the Korinthians lend the Athenians twenty 
ships, the number of the ships is still unknown, while it is perfectly 
clear that the Korinthians will lend them the ships. The difference in 
information status between the noun and the numeral causes the latter 
to be preposed. Although the difference in information status between 
the noun and modifier in examples (12) and (13) is smaller (as the 
noun does not provide given, but inferrable information), the modifier 
is still much more informative than the noun. In example (12), we are 
told that an Aristodikos, who did not trust an earlier consultation of 
the oracle, consults the oracle again, and receives tov avTOV xonouóv, 
the exact same answer. In the context of a consultation of an oracle, the 
information provided by the modifier (i.e. what the answer looked like) is 
of course far more informative than the information of the noun (i.e. the 
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fact they got an answer). Likewise, the genitival modifier “EAMjvwv (‘of 

the Greeks’) in example (13) is more informative than the noun yA@ooav 

(‘language’), which is already evoked by the verb ôúvatou (mean). 

In the case of numerals, the prenominal modifier does not need to 
provide new information on a given or inferrable noun to be the most 
informative part of the NP. If it is evident from the preceding context 
that the NP will give expression to a measure, the numeral tends to be 
prenominal, even if the quantity/variable is not given or inferrable." In 
example (14), for instance, the participle phrase ovauóv £yovrec reveals 
that something countable will follow, so the numeral automatically be- 
comes the most informative part of the NP: 

(14) Túyng dé vvgavvevoagc ànéneuye dvatijwata £c AeXqobc ovx oAtya 
(...) xentijeés ot åorðuòv ÈE yovoeor dvaxéatar. &ováor Sé OTOL èv 
tO KoowüÜtov dyoaved otraðuòv EXOVTES TOLNXOVTA Oo vto: 
Having assumed the sovereignty, Gyges sent many offerings to Del- 


phi: among which six golden bowls. These stand in the treasury of the 
Korinthians and weigh thirty talents. (Hdt. 1.14.1-2) 


In example (14) it may have been expected that talents would be used 
to give expression to the weight of the bowls, because Herodotus always 
expresses weight in talents. As can be seen in example (15), however, the 
numeral may also be prenominal if it is not yet clear which variable will 
be used, '? as long as the preceding context—in this case the combination 
of the verb plus óoov te—indicates that the NP will give expression to a 
measure: 


(15) oiov d€ IIéponot ovóevoc uayouévov qófoc £véxeos, AMOSQAUOVTES 
de Ooov Te ÉẸNxovta otáða tGovro. 


Then, although no one attacked them, panic seized the Persians, and they 
fled to a place around sixty stade distant and camped there. 
(Hdt. 4.203.3) 


7 [n NPs giving expression to a (length of) time, the numeral may be prenominal 
even if it is not contrastive or salient, nor evident that the NP will give expression to a 
measure, e.g. Hdt. 1.165.1 èv vij Kóovo eoo Eteot TOEdTEQOV tovtov ex Ügonooniov 
èvexthoavto MOA ... (‘in Kyrnos they had built a city ... twenty years before at the 
command of an oracle) and Hdt. 7.80 tovtwv dé vv vroworéov oye Maoóóvtnc 6 
Bayatou, óc &v MvxóàAn ovoompyéov devtéow £vei voUvov EtEhevTNOE Ev TH uáyn (‘the 
commander of these islanders was Mardontes son of Bagaios, who in the next year (lit. 
in second year) was general at Mykale and died in the battle). I do not see what causes 
the preposition of the numeral in these cases. 

18 Distance can be expressed in all kinds of variables, ranging from zé0oa (31 m) to 
otddtot (185 m), TaQgaocyyat (5,550 m) and oyoivor (11,100 m). 
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This tendency? to be prenominal because the addressee expects an NP 
with a modifier is, obviously, confined to numerals. While the context 
may reveal that something countable will follow, the future occurrence 
of a qualifying or localising modifier is difficult to predict. 

In the examples of salient modifiers discussed above, the saliency of 
the modifier is related to the (supposed) knowledge of the addressee, 
for whom the unknown information expressed by the modifier is more 
informative than the given or inferrable information of the noun. In most 
cases, however, the prenominal modifier and the noun do not differ in 
information status (i.e. in the newness or givenness of the information), 
but rather in the information value the author ascribes to the modifier. 
In these cases, the modifier is prenominal because the author considers 
it to be the most important or relevant part of the message expressed by 
the NP. Although it might seem a bit tricky to attempt to recover which 
constituent of the NP was considered to express the most important or 
relevant information by an author now dead by more than 2000 years, I 
will argue that the context often provides enough clues to reconstruct 
the communicative aim of the author. In example (16), for instance, 
the speaker explicitly stresses that he assumes the information given by 
the adjective more important than that of the noun by choosing the 
construction 609 EOWTEEW ... TOOOUTM MAEM: 

(16) ow yao dy xooépouve &oov£éoo tijg “EAAdSoc ó Tlégons, vo0o9to 
TAED EVES. oi ettevo. 
The farther into Hellas the Persian advanced, the more nations followed 
him (Hdt. 8.66.2). 


19 Although numerals tend to precede the noun in the situations described above, 
they can also follow the noun. Cf. Hdt. 4.62.1 povydvwv qáxeXov ovvvevéavat óoov 
te èni otadious tosic ufjxoc xoi eUooc, toc è £Aaooov (‘piles of bundles of sticks 
approximately three stades (lit. stades three) wide and long, but of a lesser height) and 
4.85.4 1] 6$ ITIooztovíc, &ot0o £0ooc uèv otadimv nevroxootov, ufjxoc 68 vevooxooíov 
xai XAtov, xatadidot &c Tov "EXMozovrov ... (‘the Propontis, which is five hundred 
stades (lit. stades five hundred) wide and one thousand four hundred long, opens into 
the Hellespont ...’). The fact that the preposing of ‘expected’ numerals is a tendency 
instead of a strict rule may be explained if we assume that the difference in information 
status between the noun and numerals is not as clear-cut as in those examples where 
the modifier provides new information on a given or inferrable noun. Moreover, the 
postposing of ‘expected’ numerals may be due to their heaviness (see section 3.3.1); cf. 
Hdt. 2.9.2 (...) 600v 6€ tt ànó Dahdoons ès ueoóyatav uéyor Onféov eotl, onuovéo: 
OTEHLOL y&Q £LOL£UX001 xai ExATOV xai EEaxtoyxtALon, ‘and I will now declare the distance 
inland from the sea to Thebes: it is six thousand one hundred and twenty stades (lit. 
stades twenty and hundred and six thousand). 
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In example (17), 

(17) ov vvv, tjv BovAay uoi meiðeoðo, tis eo 'AotvéYync &oyst xoonc, 
TAVTNS Amcons oers. 
If, then, you will listen to me, you shall rule all the country which is now 


ruled by Astyages (lit. the scope-prt Astyages rules country, that in its 
entirety you will rule). (Hdt. 1.124.2) 


it is the scope-particle xeo together with the demonstrative tavtys, 
which picks up the content of the relative clause, that makes clear that 
Harpagos considers the prenominal relative clause to be much more 
important than the noun.” He does not want to promise Kyros king- 
ship of just any country, but of exactly that country that is reigned by 
Astyages. 
In examples (18) and (19), which do not have any explicit indications, 
it is the larger context that reveals the intention of the author: 
(18) ó è moopúosóv te eiua, meQiBarduevos, óc àv TUVOGVOUEVOL xAeiovot 
ovvéAOotev UTAETU]TEWV, xoi HATAOTAS £Aeye TOMA TULMOEELV wv- 
TOLGL xontGov. 
He then put ona purple cloak, so that as many Spartans as possible might 
assemble to hear him, and stood up and made a long speech asking aid 
for his people. (Hdt. 1.152.1) 
(19) tovtéwv ðè ñ u£v "AvOvAXa £o600 Aoyiun modus £c DOS pata taigos- 
toc Sidotat Tod aisi Pactevovtos Aiyóntov TH yuvarnt 
Of these cities, Anthylla is a town of some reputation and especially 


assigned to provide the consort of the reigning king of Egypt (lit. of the 
reigning king of Egypt the consort) her shoes. (Hdt. 2.98.1) 


In example (18), the saliency of the modifier appears from the wc-clause. 
Herodotus informs his readers that Pythermos did not put on an ordi- 
nary cloak, but a purple one, so as to attract the attention of as many Spar- 
tans as possible. In example (19), the saliency of the prenominal genitive 
is apparent exactly from the fact that Herodotus provides these details 


20 As will be clear from the fact that I did not highlight the demonstrative tavtng 
and the following &zt&or]c, I do not consider these two elements a part of the NP. In my 
view (and that of the text editor who inserted a comma after the noun), the NP only 
consists of a prenominal relative clause (tg xeo ‘Aotucyys &oyeu) and a noun (yoong). 
The demonstrative and the following adjective are a resumptive element and predicative 
adjective respectively. The reason for taking the demonstrative as a resumptive element 
is that it cannot have a deictic or anaphoric function (*that country of Astyages). For the 
position of the relative clause before the noun, see section 3.5.4. 
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about Anthylla: if the city had provided the shoes for just an ordinary lady 

instead of the consort of the king of Egypt himself, Herodotus would not 

have mentioned it at all. 

So, modifiers may be prenominal if the author wants to stress the 
importance or relevance of the information expressed by the modifier. 
In the case of a genitive or possessive, the preposition of the modifier 
may indicate that the exact nature of the relation between the refer- 
ent of genitive/possessive and the referent of the head noun is less rel- 
evant than the fact that a relation exists. A comparison of some exam- 
ples of modifier-noun and noun-modifier orderings giving expression to 
interpersonal relationships will illustrate the difference between the two 
options: 

(20)  émetta WeAAOVTOS AUTON OX TAUTHV TI aitinv AvacxoAomtetoDoan DIO 
EéoEeo paouU.£oc, 1 untyne tot Zováozeoc Eotoa Aagetov depen 
TAQCUTNOATO, pod ot aŭt LECH tnuiny £st Ñ reo £xeivov: 
And when on this charge he was to be impaled by King Xerxes, Sataspes’ 
mother, who was Dareios' sister, interceded for his life, saying that she 
would impose a heavier punishment on him than Xerxes. 

(Hdt. 4.43.2) 

(21)  (...) Emeppe Ziráànns ragà tòv Oxtauaodònv Aéyov vowkóe: ti Set 
uéas àv xen fjvou; eic UEV MEO tis GHEAMENS rods, Seis OE 
uzo GdEA@Edv. ov 51 uot &xóO0c TODTOV xai &yo oov TOV GOV LxvANV 
ztaoaótóopt. ovoaxu] SE uve OV xLVOUVELOYS [NT yo. 

(...) Sitalkes sent this message to Oktamasades: “Why should we try each 
other's strength? You are my sister's son (lit. of me the sister's son), and 
you have my brother (lit. of me brother) with you; give him back to me, 


and I will give up your Skyles to you; and let us not endanger our armies. 
(Hdt. 4.80.2-3) 


In example (20), we are told that Sataspes mother, who happens to be 
Dareius’ sister, changed Xerxes’ decision to punish Sataspes to death. 
To understand how Sataspes’ mother could influence Xerxes, the exact 
nature of the relation between Sataspes mother and the royal house is less 
relevant than the fact that she was related. For that reason, the genitive is 
prenominal. Similarly, in Oktamasades plea to avoid a contest in example 
(21), the exact nature of the relation between himself and Sitalkes is of 
secondary importance to the fact that they are related. Again, it is the 
modifier that is expressed first. 

In (22) and (23), by contrast, it is the nature of the relation instead 
of the partakers in the relation that is stressed by the preposition of the 
noun: 
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(22)  &uol uńte xovoóv, © Paotret, uve Goyvoov Sidov, GAN &vaooodue- 
vóc wot [òc] thv zxovotóo. Zópuov, thv viv àósAqgot tot £o Mov- 
xodteoc ATODAVOVTOS DIO "OQoitew EXEL 600A06 METEOOS, (...). 


Do not give me gold, O king, or silver, but Samos, my country, which our 
slave (lit. slave our) has now that my brother Polykrates has been killed 
by Oroites, (...). (Hdt. 3.140.5) 


(23)  Kooitooc tv Avddc uv yévoc, mais 6$ 'AXvétteo, vópo.vvoc 62 £üvéov 
TOV £vtóc “Avos TOTAMOD, óc óéov GTO LECAUBEINS LETAED Xvotov 
te xal Tapiayovev £&t mods Pogénv cvewov ès tov EvEEwov xa- 
AEÓUEVOV TÓVTOV. 


Kroisos was a Lydian by birth, son of Alyattes, and tyrant of the nations 
west of the river Halys (lit. tyrant of nations the west of Halys river), 
which flows from the south between Syria and Paphlagonia and empties 
to the north into the sea called Euxeinos. (Hdt. 1.6.1) 


In example (22), Syloson is not grieved because their slave took posses- 
sion of Samos after his brother’s dead, but because it is their slave who 
is in power. In example (23), the enumeration of Kroisos qualities in 
his introduction into the discourse causes the nouns to be preposed.?! 
The second NP in this example illustrates that the difference between the 
GENN and NGEN pattern with nouns giving expression to interpersonal 
relationships (e.g. mother, brother, slave) also applies to NPs with nouns 
that give information on someones function (e.g. tyrant, king, general). 
Two more examples of this latter category are (24) and (25):? 


(24)  (...) HADSv oqi &yyeXot Gd Dao (...) xeuqüévrec nrò Tapio Aá- 
Soy vv te IIepo£ov xoi To vvoávvov Osounorooosc Tod “AvdSe0da- 
UAVTOS, TOV xatéotnoav Xópov THEaVVOV oi Iéooot. 


(...) messengers came to them there from Samos (...) The Samians had 
sent these, keeping their despatch secret from the Persians and the tyrant 
Theomestor son of Androdamas, whom the Persians had made tyrant of 
Samos (lit. of Samos tyrant). (Hdt. 9.90.1) 


?! Cf. the examples of NPs with preposed, contrastive nouns in section 3.3. 

22 Other clear examples are provided by NPs with nouns like temple or oracle. The 
GENN pattern is used if the god(ess) to whom the sanctuary is dedicated is of primary 
importance (e.g. Hdt. 7.76 "Aogoc yonothorov (‘an oracle sacred to Ares’), as R. Macan 
(1973: 101) notes ‘the right oracle for brave mem’), whereas the NGEN pattern is used if 
it is the existence of the sanctuary that is most relevant (e.g. Hdt. 6.91.2 1oóc oó0voa 
Ajunteos 9eouoqóoov (‘to the temple gate of Demeter the Lawgiver’), where the fact 
that one of the prisoners grasps the doorhandle of a temple is more important than that 
the temple was dedicated to Demeter). 
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tis 6$ Mum xvov ètúyyave emiteomos &ov “Aguotayoons ó MoXzoyó- 
oew, yaupoóc ve £ov xai àvewyioc Towatov tod Avooyóosgo, TOV 6 
Aaotioc £v Lovoouo xoxebye: 6 yàg "Iouoioc theavvos 11v MUajtov 
xal ETUYYAVE voUvov TOV xoóvov EWV £v TOVOOLOL (...). 


Now it chanced that the deputy ruling Miletos was Aristagoras son of 
Molpagoras, son-in-law and cousin of Histiaios son of Lysagoras whom 
Dareios kept with him at Sousa. For Histiaios was tyrant of Miletos, but 
was at Sousa at that time, (...). (Hdt. 5.30.2) 


While the GENN pattern in example (24) puts the accent on the city 
Theomestor rules (as the fact that he was a tyrant is known already), 
the NGEN pattern in example (25) stresses Histiaios’ function (tyrant 
as opposed to Aristagoras who was the deputy ruling Miletos). 

Another special use of salient genitives and possessives that are pre- 
sented as more important or relevant than the noun is formed by geni- 
tives and possessives occurring in an NP that in its entirety refers metony- 
mically to the ‘referent’? of the modifier: 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


eine TOS taxa 6 ón£ov arbo: © Paotred, EtOLWOS LEV &yo eiu xoié- 
ELV XAL AUPOTEG XAL TO ETEQOV avv XAL TAVTWS TO Cv ov &zwti conc: 
Ws uévTOL Éuovye Soxéel Elva voiot COÑOL TETYHAGL xoooqeo£oregov, 
qQodoo. 


To this his henchman answered, ‘My King, ready am I to do either or 
both, whatever you desire. Nevertheless, I will tell you what I think is in 
your best interest (lit. is most useful for the your affairs). (Hdt. 5.111.3) 


‘Tottaiov d€ tot MuUmotov évavtin tatn, Aéyovroc óc viv uev die 
Aagetov É4aotoc AVTOV TUEaVvEVEL TOALOG, Tits Aaostov dé duva- 
wog XaTALOEVEloNs ove AVTOS Muotov olóc ve Éoeotot Coxe OTE 
GALOV ovó£va otóoqOv: 


But Histiaios of Miletos advised the opposite, saying that 'It is owing to 
Dareios that each of us is sovereign of his city; if Dareios' power (lit. the 
of Dareios power) is overthrown, we shall no longer be able to rule, I in 
Miletos or any of you elsewhere: (Hdt. 4.137.2) 


Aagetogs ó "Yováoneoc oov ve tot inrov tH doet (tO oŭvoua A£yov) 
xai Oif)éozoc tod Lvxoxónov żxtýoato TI MeQoewv Baoninv. 


Dareios son of Hystaspes, aided by the excellence of his horse (here 

followed the horses name) and of Oebares his groom (lit. ofthe horse the 

excellence and O. his groom), got possession of the kingdom of Persia. 
(Hdt. 3.88.3) 


23 Referent is placed between quotation marks because it is rather awkward to speak 
ofthe referent of the modifier in the case of possessives (being non-referential modifiers). 
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Toiot coto moyuaor in example (26) is a long-winded expression to 
refer to ‘you. Likewise, víjc Aagetov óvvójuoc in example (27) may be 
said to refer metonymically to Dareios. Because the modifiers express 
the information that it is actually all about, they precede the rather empty 
noun.” Although the noun in example (28) might seem less empty than 
the ones in (26) and (27), the NP as a whole (i.e. 'the excellence of the 
horse) can still be replaced by a simple ‘the horse’ without affecting 
the understanding and general meaning of the sentence. Hence, it is 
the modifier that expresses the most important or relevant part of the 
message expressed by the NP. 

A final special group of prenominal modifiers expressing the most 
important or relevant information of the message consists of modifiers 
whose saliency resides in their relevance for the identification of the ref- 
erent.” The modifiers belonging to this subgroup express a very charac- 
teristic property of the referent that is necessary for retrieving the refer- 
ent. In most of these cases, the NP picks up a referent that is no longer 
very accessible because of an intervening digression. In example (29), for 
instance, the highlighted NP picks up the referent that is introduced at 
the beginning of the preceding section with the words that Kroisos sent 
heralds to the rest of the allies, and to Sparta. After a digression about 
the current situation at Sparta, the camera zooms in on the arrival of the 
Sardian herald: 


(29)  oiot uv dy xateothxee noMooxin, Kooiooc dé óox£ov ot YOOVOV £i 
uaxoòv £ogotou thv noMooxiny ëneune Ex TOD Telyeos GAAOUS àyyé- 
hous èc vàc ovuuayias. (...) £c ve 0T] Ov tac Mas ExeuTe ovuuayiac 
xai O1] xai &; Aaxeóatpova. [description of the situation in Sparta] tor- 
otov Sé voto, EAAETUTHOL veovedo rov TENYUGTOV hxe 6 Lagdujvos 
xOVE ósóuevoc Kooiow Pondéetw zoooxsou£vo. 


What I mean to say is that in the NPs under consideration ‘mine or the queens x’ although 
literally referring to the x of me or the queen, in fact refers to me myself or the queen 
herself. 

24 The question of why Herodotus uses these metonymical expressions instead of a 
simple oot or Aageiov falls outside the scope of the present study and will therefore be 
disposed of with the suggestion that the nouns of the NPs give expression to that aspect 
of the modifier that is especially relevant in the given context. 

25 Obviously, this type of saliency is only attested in definite NPs, as modifiers in 
indefinite NPs (generally) do not contribute to the identifiability of the referent (for a 
discussion of the relation between (in)definiteness and (un)identifiability, see Chapter 5). 
As a matter of fact, this type of salient modifiers only occurs in the aXN pattern (and not 
in the XaN pattern). This is due to a different function of the modifiers in the aXN and 
XaN pattern (for a discussion of this different function, see Chapter 6). 
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So then they were besieged. But Kroisos, supposing that the siege would 
last a long time, sent messengers from the city to his allies. (...) So he 
sent to the Lakedaimonians as well as to the rest of the allies. (...) After 
this had happened to the Spartans the Sardian herald came to ask for 
their help for Kroisos, now besieged. (Hdt. 1.81-83) 


Inthe NP that refers to this herald the modifier is prenominal not because 
it is contrastive, nor because it is salient in that it provides more infor- 
mative or important information than the noun, but because it provides 
the essential information for the identification of the referent who has 
become less accessible after the digression about the situation at Sparta. 
Likewise, the ta tot BafvAXovtov ĝńuata in (30) picks up the warn- 
ing of one of the Babylonians cited in Hdt. 3.151. The repetition of the 
exact content of the warning shows that the author does no longer con- 
sider the referent very accessible: 
(30) dc dé of 2Enyyér.9y xai 0x6 donc aùtòs 6 Zovooc siðs tò Boéqoc, 
ameinas votou (60001 undevi qoóGsw tò yeyovoc EPovdreveto. xai ot 
TEOG tà TOD BaPvAwviov ĝuata, óc xav àoydc Epos, nedv reo 
HLULOVOL TEXWOL, TOTE TO TEtYOS GAWOEODOL. TEOS TAVTHY THY hunv 
Zonvow &8óxee eivou GAdourog Sy Å BaguXov: 
Zopyros would not believe the news. But when he saw the foal for 
himself, he told those who had seen it to tell no one; then reflecting 
he recalled the Babylonian's words (lit. the of the Babylonian words) 
at the beginning of the siege—that the city would be taken when mules 
gave birth—and having this utterance in mind he conceived that Babylon 
might be taken. (Hdt. 3.153.1-2) 


Besides picking up a referent whose accessibility has diminished because 
of an intervening digression, a modifier that is essential for the identi- 
fication of the referent may also express the only available or the most 
prominent information on a referent, which was either mentioned a long 
time ago (example 31), or belongs to the general knowledge of the author 
and addressee (example 32): 


(31) Beyond these (he said) live one-eyed Arimaspians (àvóoac uovvoq9o2- 
uovc), beyond whom are the griffins that guard gold (tovs yovooquAa- 
xac yovmas) (Hdt. 4.13) 


(...) TÒ 68 ütó TOUTMOV TO xavózeote "Ioonóóvec eioi ot AEYOVTES TOUS 
uovvoqüéAuovcs &vüooxovc xai TOUS xovooquAoxac yoðraç eiva, 
(as). 

(...) but as for what is north of them, it is from the Issedones that the 


tale comes of the one-eyed men and the griffins that guard gold, (...). 
(Hdt. 4.27) 
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(32) 'HoaxAéa erativovta tas Ijovóveo Pots ånméoða ec yfjv tavtyv 
Eovoav čońuny, vtva viv Zoo véuovrau. 
Herakles, driving the cattle of Geryones (lit. the of Geryones cattle), 


came to this land, which was then desolate, but is now inhabited by the 
Skythians. (Hdt. 4.8.1) 


The fact that the modifier expresses the most prominent information 
for the identification of the referent may also explain the preposing 
of numerals modifying a noun that gives expression to a previously 
mentioned distance, period, size etc. (e.g. the 60 years). The information 
ofthe noun in these NPs is so empty that even if it was mentioned earlier, 
the referent cannot be identified without the information of the modifier: 
(33) xal Érevca. sto TAEG TOV TOTALOV ó6ourooügv MOLNOEAL rjueoéov 
TEOOEQAXOVTA oxózeAo( TE YO £v và Ne.) ó&£ec &v&yovovxaiyowd- 
deg zxtoAXaí ciou OU Mv oOx oid vé £ou xA£ew. GuEeAO 0v Sé èv víjot 
1£00£06.x0vt0. ju £onot TOUTO TO YWEiov, (...). 
Then you disembark and journey along the riverbank for forty days; for 
there are sharp projecting rocks in the Nile and many reefs, through 
which no boat can pass. Having traversed this part in forty days (lit. in 
the forty days), (...). (Hdt. 2.29.5) 
(34) m9 teity taeixevois EotL de, 1] TOUS YONMAGL GodEevEeoTEQoUS oxevá- 
Cev ovouatn Sundyoavtes thv Zorrinv Tagiyevovot tàs EPSounXovVTG 
Huéoas xoi &xevco åm Ov £óoxov dcoqégecVan. 
The third manner of embalming, the preparation of the poorer dead, is 
this: they cleanse the belly with a purge, embalm the body for seventy 


days (lit. the seventy days) and then give it back to be taken away. 
(Hdt. 2.88) 


In example (33), although taken from a description of a journey contain- 
ing several distances and periods, a contrastive reading of the highlighted 
modifier does not seem the most obvious solution, primarily because 
the modifier is postnominal when the referent is introduced into the 
discourse (Tfjueoéov teooeedxovta). In my view, the preposition of the 
modifier must be due to its relevance for the identification of the referent, 
as the noun will not be very helpful. Also in example (34), where a con- 
trastive reading is impossible because all three types of tagixevotc have 
the same time of embalming, the modifier will have been preposed to 
realise the identification of the referent that was introduced in Hdt. 2.86.5 
(TAQLYEVOVOL Aito, XOVPAvTEs fjuéoac éBouńxovta, ‘they conceal the 
body for seventy days, embalmed in saltpetre). 

We have seen that besides being salient because of being the most 
informative part of the NP, a prenominal modifier can also owe its 
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saliency to providing the most relevant information of the message con- 
veyed by the NP. In the case of a genitive or possessive, being the most rel- 
evant part of the NP may imply that the partaker in the relation expressed 
by the genitive or possessive is more relevant than the exact nature of the 
relation expressed by the noun, or that the NP in its totality metonymi- 
cally refers to the ‘referent’ of the genitive or possessive. In definite NPs, 
finally, being the most relevant information of the NP may also imply that 
the modifier expresses the most prominent information for the identifi- 
cation of the referent. 


3.3. Postnominal modifiers 


In the previous section, it was argued that modifiers precede the noun 
if they are contrastive or otherwise the most salient element of the 
NP. Therefore, we expect postnominal modifiers to be less salient than 
the noun. There are many examples in my corpus that confirm this 
expectation, among which (35)-(37): 


(35)  ànoyouévov ov &c Iépoac tot Xuéoótoc Ow cide 6 KauPvons èv và 
Ünv rou]vóe: £00xe£ ot GyyeXov £X0óvra èx IIego£ov Óyy£AXsew cc 
£v tõ VOOVH TH facuajto iCóuevoc Xu£oói tH xepaif tod oveavot 
Wavoete. 


Smerdis having gone to Persia, Kambyses saw in a dream a vision, in 
which it seemed to him that a messenger came from Persia and told him 
that Smerdis sitting on the royal throne (lit. on the throne the royal) 
touched heaven with his head. (Hdt. 3.30.2)?6 


(36) 06 08 “Ogoitys nadwv tov xoaráoxomov EOVTA noooóóxuov ČTOLEE 
Tode: AGOVaXAS OxTO TANOEMOAS Aibwov zv xáota Beayéos Tot 
Tegl aÙTÀ TH YELAEG, nro TOV Aibwv xovoóv exépoXe, xataðhoac 
dé tàs Adovanac eiye Etoiwas. 


When Oroites heard that the inspector was to be expected, he did this: 
he filled eight chests (lit. chests eight) with stones, leaving only a very 
shallow space at the top; then he laid gold on top of the stones, locked 
the chests, and kept them ready. (Hdt. 3.123.2) 


26 [n 3.64.1 and 3.65.2, when Kambyses’ dream is mentioned again, the order of the 
noun and the modifier is reversed (£c tov BaotAyjtov 9oóvov). The reason that in these 
cases the modifier precedes the noun is most probably that these NPs are preceded by the 
participle iCóuevoc ‘sitting. After this verb, the fact that Smerdis is sitting on a seat is less 
informative than the exact characteristics of this seat expressed by the adjective. 
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(37) iv dé àxoooavii, TO moov otrevot PEQOLEVOV UXO ioyvoc TOD ġóov. 


And if the rope breaks, the boat is carried away by the strength of the 
current (lit. by strength of the current). (Hdt. 2.29.2) 


The property of the throne in example (35), the number of the chests 
in example (36) and the ‘possessor’ of the strength in (37) are not con- 
trastive, nor the most informative part of the NP, nor do they present the 
most relevant information of the message expressed by the NP. Hence, 
the conclusion that these postnominal modifiers are pragmatically un- 
marked seems justified. 

To understand all instances of the noun-modifier pattern, however, the 
other part ofthe NP, the noun, also must be taken into consideration; for 
the postposition of the modifier may not only be due to the unmarked- 
ness of the modifier, but also to the markedness of the noun. Next to 
examples (35)-(37), where the nouns are as unmarked as the following 
modifiers,” there are many examples where the noun of an NX pattern 
precedes the modifier because it is the noun that forms the most salient 
element of the NP. The clearest examples of nouns providing the most 
salient information of the NP are those where the noun contrasts with a 
noun with the same or a similar modifier: 


(38)  moowmyéovro uév Ór] vvxóvot yiMor £x IIegoéov zxávtov OzoAeAey- 
uévov LETC ÔÈ KIYMOPOOLYLALOL, xai OVTOL EX MAVTWV doAXeAeyuévor, 
TAS AOYYAS RAT ÈG THV yíjv TOEWAvtEs. 
First came a thousand horsemen (lit. horsemen thousand), chosen out of 


all Persians; next, a thousand spearmen (lit. spearmen thousand), picked 
men like the others, carrying their spears reversed. (Hdt. 7.40.2) 


(39)  Amxouévov Ó& voovov Ec thv zxoosionuévnv Trju£orv, ó KAevotévnc 
Tto va UEV TAS TATOAS ve AUTOV AverUDETO xoi yévoc &x&otov. 
When they arrived on the appointed day, Kleisthenes first inquired the 


country (lit. the countries of them) and lineage of each (lit. lineage of 
each). (Hdt. 6.128.1) 


In example (38), ‘thousand spearmer contrasts with the previously men- 
tioned 'thousand horsemen. As the modifiers are exactly the same, it is 
clearly the nouns that provide the most salient information. In example 


27 That the modifier follows the noun if both the noun and the modifier are pragmat- 
ically unmarked implies that the order noun-modifier is the default one. As the exam- 
ples (38)-(46) show, however, this does not imply that a preposed noun is by definition 
unmarked. 
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(39), the contrast between the country and the lineage? will also be evi- 
dent, even though the modifiers, despite the fact that they refer to the 
same referent, look a bit different. As the nouns are not placed against, 
but rather next to each other, contrast is probably not the best term to 
account for the saliency of the nouns in these examples. For want of a 
better term, however, I will speak of contrast even in those cases where 
we find an enumeration of several noun-modifier patterns: 


(40) "Ivóoi ó£ cïuata uev &£vógOvxórec dxó EVAWV nexoujuévo, tóta OE 
40) uva ELYOV xoi ðïiotoùs XAAGMIVOUS: 


The Indians wore garments of tree-wool (lit. garments of tree-wool 
made), and carried reed bows (lit. bows reed) and reed arrows (lit. 
arrows reed). (Hdt. 7.65) 


(41)  evdvc x10 Ova. uéyav xoi xóXxov fov xovoXuxróuevoc TOD xi) voc, 
ROVOOVOUS TOUS EVOLOXE zUovtÓ tovc EOVTAS UTOSNOCUEVOS, TİLE ES TOV 
PynoavEeov c TOV ol ZATNYEOVTO. 

He donned a wide tunic (lit. tunic wide), leaving a deep fold in it (lit. fold 
deep of the tunic), and put on the most spacious boots that he could find 
(lit. boots the he found most spacious being), then went into the treasury 
to which they led him. (Hdt. 6.125.3) 


Although the term contrast is not very felicitous in cases like (38)-(41), 
it is not difficult to prove that the nouns are preposed because they are 
the most salient part of the NP. This is more difficult if the noun is the 
most informative or most relevant element of the NP, as this asks for 
more interpretation of (the context of) the NP. The following examples 
illustrate that the grounds for nouns to be salient are comparable to those 
for modifiers (see section 3.2.2): 


(42) moopavta dé ogi £v te AMdmvy xai £v AeXqoiot £y£veto, neite ène- 
QWTWV TOUS MEOHPITAS TO AITLOV TOD TAQEOVTOS 40x00, oL SE AÙTOÑOL 
EPEaTov StL Gdinws TOV PUAGXOV TMV Lo@v TEOPaTtwWV Eùńviov ríjc 
Owios &oréonoav: 


Furthermore, a declaration was given to them at Dodona and Delphi, 
when they inquired of the prophets what might be the cause of their 
present ill (lit. the cause of the present ill): the gods told them by their 
prophets that they had done unjustly in blinding Euenios, the guardian 
of the sacred flock. (Hdt. 9.93.4) 


28 In the Greek example, the second NP lacks an article because it is the second NP 
in an enumeration (for the use of the article in enumerations, see Chapter 5, section 


5.3.2). 
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(43) ot yàg dy tov AiBiwv vouásc, el uev TÁVTES OVX EY ATEEXEMS TODTO 
£Utelv, noor SE avOv ovy voi TOLASE’ TOV TALdIWV TOV oqeréoov, 
nedv teroa£reo yévr|vau, oovan ztooDéccov xatovor TAS EV vfjotxoov- 
por qAéBac, wetEEETEQOL SE aùtõv THs EV votot xoovéqotou (...). 
The Lybian nomads, I cannot say absolutely whether they all have, but 
many of them have these practices: when their children (lit. the children 
the their) are four years old, they burn the veins of their scalps or some- 
times of their temples with grease of sheep’s wool, (...). (Hdt. 4.187.2) 


In example (42), the larger context of the NP indicates that the noun to 
aitiov provides the most informative part of the message of the NP, as the 
noun introduces a new aspect of the already familiar topic referred to by 
the genitive: the present illness of the Apollonians was already familiar to 
the addressee, whereas the fact that they ask the oracles for the reason for 
their illness is new. Similarly, in the highlighted NP in example (43) the 
information status of the noun is higher than that of the possessive, as the 
referent of the noun is inferrable, whereas the ‘referent’ of the possessive 
is given. 

Besides being most informative to the addressee, a preposed noun may 
also be most important or relevant in the view of the author/speaker 
(for the difference between those two options, see section 3.2.2 above). 
In example (44), for example, Artemisia advises Xerxes to march home 
himself and to leave Mardonios behind to conquer Greece: 

(44) tovto uv yaQ, fjv xataotoéynta ta quor Déhew xai ot TE0XWENON 
TH VOEWV EVEL, OOV TO EOYOV, © SEOTOTA, yivetar ot yàg ooi SoTAOL 
RXATEQYAOAVTO’ TOUTO Ó£, ñv và Evavtia ts Magdoviov yvauns yé- 
VITAL, OVSELLA ovuqoor] LEYAAN EoTAL, o£o TE MEQLEOVTOS val &xeivov 
TOV TENYUGTHOV regi otxov TOV Odv: (...) Magdovion 86, iv v sid, 
Àóvyoc OvdEis yivetar OVSE TL vivre oi “Enves vinor, 60040v GOV 
ÓxoAécavteg 
For if he subdues all that he offers to subdue and prospers in his design, 
the achievement, Sire, is yours since it will be your servants who have 
accomplished it. If, on the other hand, the issue is contrary to Mardonios 
expectation, it will be no great misfortune so long as you and all that 
household of yours are safe; (...) As for Mardonios, if any disaster befalls 
him, it is does not much matter, nor will any victory of the Greeks be a 


real victory when they have but slain your servant (lit. servant your). 
(Hdt. 8.102.2-3) 


Artemisia argues that if Mardonios’ plans succeed, it will be Xerxes’ 
achievement, since his slaves did the job. If, on the other hand, Mardonios 
is conquered by the Greeks, nothing will be lost, since the Greeks will 
only defeat a slave of his. While Herodotus lets Artemisia prepose the 
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possessive in her description of a successful outcome of Mardonios’ 
plans (ot ooi 600X0t xatEQyaoavto ‘your servants have accomplished 
it’), he lets her preposes the noun in the unsuccessful option to stress 
that the Greeks will harm nothing more than a slave if they defeat 
Mardonios. 
Another example ofa preposed noun that is presented as more relevant 
than the following modifier is example (45): 
(45) Leonidas had gained the kingship at Sparta unexpectedly. 
SLEW yao ot £Óvrov ztogopuréoov GdEAMEedv, KAeouéveóc ve xoi Aw- 
giéoc, GITEANAGLTO tis POOVTIb0S xoi TiS Doovajügc. 
For since he had two older brothers, Kleomenes and Dorieos, he had 


renounced all thought of the kingship (lit. the thought of the kingship). 
(Hdt. 7.205.1) 


The noun is preposed because Herodotus wants to stress that, because 
of the existence of two elder brothers, Leonidas did not even think of 
becoming the king of Sparta. 

Whereas the saliency of the noun in (44) and (45) strongly depends 
on my interpretation of the example, the yao-phrase in example (46), 
where Herodotus himself explains why the Indians use camels instead of 
horses, explicitly indicates that the information expressed by the noun is 
contextually more relevant than the postnominal modifier: 

(46) ext Oy taty TI yåuuov ovéAXovrau ec thv EQNUOV ot Tvdoi, CevEG- 
uevoc EXAOTOS xAMMAOVUS tosis, (...) ai yao ogi xauUNAOL Gurov OLX 
Tjooovec èc TAYXUTATA elou, xmoic 68 dyBea SuvaTMTEQGL TOAAOV pé- 
QELV’ 

It is for this sand that the Indians set forth into the desert. They harness 


three camels (lit. camels three) apiece, (...) for their camels are as swift 
as horses, and much better able to bear burdens besides. (Hdt. 3.102.3) 


The previous examples illustrated that the modifier may be postnominal 
either if both the noun and the modifier are not pragmatically marked 
(the so-called default mode, see footnote 27), or if the noun is con- 
trastive or otherwise the most salient element of the NP by being the 
most informative or most relevant part of the NP. The noun-modifier 
pattern may also be used if both the noun and the modifier are prag- 
matically marked, provided that the marked information expressed by 
the noun is still (presented as) more salient than the marked informa- 
tion of the modifier. This can be most clearly illustrated by those exam- 
ples where both the noun and the modifiers provide contrastive infor- 
mation: 
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(47)  &c yao ÉBÕouńxovta £vea OVEOV tis Cons &vOoozto MOEOTLOHUL. otro 
EOVTES £viavwoi EPHOUNXOVTG MAOEXOVTCL HUEOAS óu]zootac xoi mev- 
TAXLOYUALAS xai SLOUVOLAS, EUBOAIMLOV unvòc wr ywouévov: 


I set the limit of a man’s life at seventy years; these seventy years (lit. 
years seventy) have twenty-five thousand, two hundred days (lit. days 
two hundred and five thousand and twenty thousand), leaving out the 
intercalary month. (Hdt. 1.32.2-3) 


(48) xa jv uév ye xataoxńyn és thv IIeAozóvvnoov, xivóvvoc aot TE 
pao. & xai TH OTOATR TH £v TH jvs(oo čotar Tv 68 Emi tàs véac TOG- 
ITAL vàc £v LAhauivi, TOV vavtixòv OTEATOV uLvduVEvOEL PAOLAEUS 
amopahetv. 


If it descends upon the Peloponnese, the king himself and his army on 
the mainland (lit. the army the on the mainland) will be endangered. If, 
however, it turns towards the ships at Salamis, the king will be in danger 
of losing his fleet (lit. the naval forces). (Hdt. 8.65.3) 


(49) | (...) vévaorov 61) vob vo Emi thv ATTAN iwxóuevor AcQtéec, dic TE eti 
zoAéuo £opoAóvrec xoi dic Ex’ åàyaðğ tod rAnVeos tod AUqnvatov, 
(...) devtEQov 68 xai toitov öte Emi IIevotovoacuióéov EEEAQOWW ógun- 
Üévvec Ex Znóovns åànixovto, (...). 


(...) this was the fourth time that Dorians had come into Attika. They 
had come twice as invaders in war and twice as helpers of the Athenian 
people (lit. the people the of Athenians). (...) the second and third when 
they set out from Sparta to drive out the sons of Peisistratos, (...). 

(Hdt. 5.76) 


In example (47), Solon converts the number of years of an average human 
life to the number of days of a human life. Despite the fact that both 
the nouns and the numerals contrast, the nouns are preposed because 
they express the main contrast: years are converted into days. A similar 
example of a double contrast can be found in example (48), where 
the noun oteattf (‘army’) stands out against the preceding paou.& 
(king),? while the modifier £v t "jxveíoo (‘on the mainland’) contrasts 
with vavutixov (‘naval’) in the next line. Because in the first line of 


? The position of att@ falls outside the scope of this study because it is a predicative 
element that does not belong to the NP proper. However, since it is argued elsewhere 
in this book (Chapter 4, section 4.2.2.2) that predicative elements also obey the saliency 
principle, it seems justified to pay some attention to the position of adt@ in this exam- 
ple. A possible explanation for the fact that att@ precedes the noun despite the con- 
trast between this noun and the following oteatuij is that it is of eminent importance 
that the king HIMsELF would be in danger if the cloud of dust descended upon the Pelo- 
ponnese. Formulated more technically, the saliency ofthe predicative element apparently 
outweighs the contrastiveness of the noun. 
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the example the basic opposition is between the king himself and his 
army, the contrastive noun precedes the also contrastive, but less salient 
modifier. In example (49), the opposition between the Dorian aggressor 
(Awetées) and the Athenians (Aðnvaiwv) is surpassed by the contrast 
between the masses of the Athenians (tov zx1]0£0c) and their tyrants 
(IIetotovoaorvióéov). 

In the double contrastive NPs in examples (47) to (49), the nouns 
were preposed because they expressed the main contrast. If, by contrast, 
the modifier is the most salient element of a double contrastive NP, this 
constituent is preposed: 

(50) Aotåßave, &yo tò TAQAUTIXA LEV OVX EOMPOEOVEOV ceinac EC oè nó ouo 
ENED yonoríjc Elvexa. cvuovAugjc: 
Artabanos, for a moment I was of unsound mind, answering your good 
advice with foolish words. (Hdt. 7.15.1) 


(51) Description of an attack by the Persian army: 


ÓfjAov &roí(evv mavti veo xoi OVX xota ATH Pacer StL mohoi 
&vÜ poor Elev, OALYOL 68 &vOosc. 


And they (= the Persian soldiers) made it clear to everyone, especially 
the king himself, that among so many people there were few real men 
(lit. that there were many people, but few men). (Hdt. 7.210.2) 


In example (50), Xerxes makes excuses to his uncle Artabanos for insult- 
ing him when he advised against invading Greece. In this apology, the 
main contrast is obviously not between Xerxes’ reaction and Artabanos’ 
advice, but between the foolishness of reaction and the accuracy of the 
advice. Similarly, the main contrast in example (51) is between the quan- 
tity expressed by the adjectives. 

In the previous examples where both the noun and the modifier pro- 
vided contrastive information, both NPs were ordered either according 
to the noun-modifier or the modifier-noun pattern. Combinations of 
a noun-modifier and a modifier-noun pattern can also be used to give 
expression to two double contrastive NPs. Traditionally, these chiastic 
orderings were assumed to be a stylistic device. In my view, however, the 
ordering of these NPs can and must be explained in exactly the same way 
as all other examples, viz. by pragmatics.” In example (52), we find such 
a combination of a modifier-noun and a noun-modifier pattern: 


30 As Slings (1997a: 184ff.) has shown, the chiastic ordering of clausal constituents 
can also very often be accounted for by their information status. In 60001 évi uteyéootot 
yeoovotov afore otvov | dei niver &uotow (object-verb), dxovdteote & åorðoð (verb- 
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(52) èc 68 Oeuoxvenv thv Eri Oeouoóovu notauğ Ex tÅs Divdixijc (C...) 
TOLOV TE HueQéwv xoi 660 vuxtõv TAOS aŭta 62 tosis uvoráðeç xoi 
TOMZOVTG OOYVLEWY YLVOVTAL, OTKOLOL 1] TOLNZXOOLOL «oi TOLOYLALOL. 
From the Sindic region to Themiskura on the Thermodon river it is a 
voyage of three days and two nights; that is, of three hundred thirty 
thousand orguiai (lit. three ten-thousands and thirty orguiai), or three 
thousand three hundred stades (lit. stades three hundred and three 
thousand). (Hdt. 4.86.3) 


Chiastic though these NP orderings may be, the word order within 

each NP is perfectly explicable by the pragmatic principles described in 

the previous sections. While in the first NP the numerals are preposed 
because the addressee can deduce from the preceding context that the 

NP will give expression to a measure (see section 3.2.2), in the second NP 

the numeral follows the noun, because the noun is more salient than the 

numeral as the distance expressed in orguiai by the first NP is converted 
to stadia by the second NP. 

In examples (53) and (54) we find the combination of a noun-modifier 
and a modifier-noun pattern. These chiastic arrangements can also be 
explained by the saliency of the NP constituents, although these will 
probably be less straightforward than example (52): 

(53) tovc d€ ovavoouUc TOUS UTEOTEMTAS volor LxELOLOL (...) LoTHOL TÓT 
toimde xoutGovrec £& GQeos TH oŭvouá EoTL "Oofnoc xatà yuVatxa 
EXCOTHV ô yauéwv TOEIS OTAVEOVS DTiOTHOL 
The piles that support the platform there (...) they set in the following 
way. The men bring the piles from a mountain called Orbelos, and every 


man plants three piles for every woman (lit. for woman every) that he 
weds. (Hdt. 5.16.2) 


(54) v0 votcov LEV ÓT| TOV ovoaxóv EBOVAEVOAVTO XATAPVYOVTES ot TOD 
vautixod otoatnyol Aavetovoat tas véac xal meoiBareodat Éoxoc 
čovua TOV VEMV xal oq£ov AUTHV xoNOgLvYETOV. 


It was the design of the Persian admirals to flee to the shelter of that army, 
and to beach their ships and build a fence round them, which should bea 
protection for the ships and a refuge for themselves (lit. for themselves 
refuge). (Hdt. 9.96.3) 


object). (‘all of you who always drink the sparkling chieftain-wine in my palace, and who 
listen to the singer, Od. 13, 8-9), for example, the chiasmus can be explained if we assume 
that in the first line the noun oivov is the focal element, while in the second line the verb 
has focus function. Chiasmus as a figure of speech is, in Slings' view, with whom I wholly 
agree, restricted to those cases where the actual ordering of the constituents runs counter 
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In example (53), the variation in word order can be explained by a 
difference in information value of the constituents of the two NPs. While 
in the first NP the noun is the most informative part of the NP because 
of the unexpected combination of setting up piles and marrying a wife, 
in the second one the numeral is more informative, because it provides 
new information (roeic 'three) about a given noun (otaveotc piles’). 
In example (54), the modifier of the first NP (t@v veðv ‘for the ships’) 
provides rather obvious information in a context in which we are told 
that the navy beaches their ships and builds a fence round them, whereas 
the modifier of the second NP (oméwv aùtõv ‘for themselves’) is more 
salient than the noun, as the contrast between the ships and the soldiers 
is more prominent than the contrast between a protection and a refuge. 

The last examples of this section illustrated that the ordering of two 
NPs with both a contrastive noun and a contrastive modifier does not 
depend on the author's decision to use a parallel or chiastic ordering, but 
either on the message the author wants to convey by the NPs, or on the 
knowledge of the addressee(s), who prefers the most informative element 
of the NP to be expressed first. 


3.3.1. Exceptional cases 


In my corpus, there are two groups of exceptional cases in which the 
modifier is postnominal although it is more salient than the noun. As 
I will argue, these cases do not alter the fact that word order in the 
NP is generally determined by the saliency of its constituents. They do 
show, however, that besides the saliency principle other principles may 
also influence word order in the NP, so that the actual word order in 
a concrete example may be the result of various principles preferring 
opposite constituent orderings. The tension between these competing 
principles explains why it is often difficult to formulate strict ordering 
rules for NPs susceptible to various principles: now this principle, now 
that principle is most influential. 

The first group of exceptions consists of 31 NPs with the combina- 
tion of the noun àvrjo (‘mar’) and the adjective Gyatdc (‘good’), or its 
comparative åueivwv or superlative &otoroc. The phrase àvrjo àyaðós 
turns out to be such a fixed expression that even if the adjective is the 


to the word order expected on the basis of the information structure of the clause. In my 
corpus, however, I did not find such examples. 
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most salient element of the NP it most often still follows the noun.*! In 
example (55), for instance, the opening line of Xerxes’ speech in which 
he attempts to persuade Masistes to offer him his wife, it is most proba- 
ble that Xerxes does not only want to stress the family relations between 
Masistes and himself? but also wants to flatter Masistes by calling him 
a good man. However, despite the plausible saliency of the adjective, it is 
the noun that is preposed: 
(55)  Maoíora, ov cic Aageiov te mais xai &uóc Gdekqedc, xooc 8’ £u tov- 
TOLOL xal Eig &vi]o KYaVOS. 
Masistes, you are Dareios’ son and my brother, and in addition you are a 
good man (lit. man good). (Hdt 9.111.2) 


Even more probable is the saliency of the adjective in example (56), where 
the Spartan Dienekes is said to be an even better soldier than the other, 
very brave Spartans and Thespians. Despite the evident saliency of the 
adjective, it is postnominal: 


(56) Aaxedamoviwv dé xai Osozuéov TOLOVTOV YEVOLEVOV OLLWSG AEYETAL 
àvio KELOtTOS yevéodoL Enragttns Auvéxnc: 


This then is how the Lakedaimonians and Thespians conducted them- 
selves, but the Spartan Dienekes is said to have exhibited the greatest 
courage of all (lit. to have been man best). (Hdt. 7.226.1) 


Although the fixed character of the phrase usually beats the saliency of 
the adjective, there is one example in my corpus in which the saliency 
principle dominates,? with the consequence that the adjective ayatdc 
does precede the noun àvrjo:?* 


(57) èv yàp dy towtow xai aùtol £veoóueDo, &otorov dé dvõoðv olxoc 
dorota PovAevuata yiveoðar. 


For we ourselves shall be among them, and among the best men (lit. best 
men) it is likely that there will be the best counsels. (Hdt. 3.81.3) 


31 Cf. H. Dik (1997: 73). As she points out, the combination of &vijg and dyatdc is 
fossilised in the noun àvóooyota. 

32 For the interpretation of the preposition of the genitive and possessive of the first 
two NPs, see section 3.2.2. 

33 At least, one example in a single-modifier NP. There is another example in Hdt. 
8.79.1: (...) TOV EY vevójuxa, TUVIGVOLEVOS AUTOD TOV TOOTOV, KOLOTOV voa yevé- 
odat £v Adjvyou xai dixo1dtatov “(...) whom I, learning by inquiry of his character, 
consider to be the best and most just man (lit. best man and most just) in Athens. 

34 The neat parallel with Govota BovdAetwata later on in the sentence is in my view no 
sufficient explanation for the fac t that &yadc in this example precedes óvijo. For the 
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The postposition of a pragmatically marked modifier may also be due 
to the overriding of the saliency principle by the heaviness principle. The 
heaviness principle predicts that heavy constituents tend to be expressed 
at the end of the NP and may be even displaced to a later position in 
the sentence. This heaviness principle is based on S. Diks Principle of 
Increasing Complexity (1997: 404) that says that there is a language inde- 
pendent preference for ordering constituents in an order of increasing 
complexity:?? 


(58) preferred: [—] [ ] [ ]I ]I ] 
not preferred: [———— —— —] L] [— 4 [L] E 


Although this schematic representation of the heaviness principle may 
give the impression that the heaviness of a constituent is determined by 
its length, it is—at least in the case of salient, but postnominal modifi- 
ers*°—not the length of a modifier that is decisive for its heaviness, but its 
complexity.” With respect to the heaviness principle, the complexity of 
a modifier is determined by the number of constituents that are depen- 
dent on it, i.e. the number of subordinate constituents that it governs. 
Modifiers that are complex for some other reason, for instance because 
they contain a noun themselves, or because they consist of multiple ele- 
ments, are not sensitive to the heaviness principle. The position of geni- 
tival phrases consisting of multiple elements, for instance, is insensitive 
to the heaviness principle (cf. 3.128.5 HoAvxedteos tot ZXautov TOLES, 
4.79.2 olxir ueydàns xai TOAVTEAEOS TEQLBoA and 5.91.2 TOV (Xov 
ovuuáyæv CyYEAOUS). 

The tension between the saliency principle preferring the most salient 
element to be expressed first and the heaviness principle preferring com- 


fact that there is a parallel does not explain why the author chose for a parallel instead 
of chiastic ordering (for a discussion of parallel and chiastic orderings, see the previous 
section). 

35 This principle was first formulated by Behaghel (1932) as the Gesetz der wachsenden 
Glieder. For the term heaviness, see Hawkins (1983). 

36 As will be shown in Chapter 4, section 4.3, the heaviness of coordinated modifiers 
is dependent on their length. 

? This means that there is no resistance against long modifiers, i.e. modifiers con- 
sisting of many letters and/or syllables, in the prefield (cf. Hdt. 8.112.1 óxeUajvnotovc 
Aóvyovc, 2.127.2 Sv otxoóounuévov avAMvos and 5.77.2 TETOAXLOYLALOUG “ANQEOUYOUS). 
It should be noted, however, that long, salient numerals are sometimes split up in a pre- 
and postnominal part, probably to avoid too much information before the head of the 
NP, cf. Hdt. 2.9.2 (£&axootov otadiov xai toroytAtov lit. six hundred stades and three 
thousand) and Hdt. 7.187.2 (vou]«ootovc te dAAous ueó(uvouc xai veooeoóxovra lit. 
three hundred other bushels and forty). 
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plex modifiers to be expressed after the noun is most often settled to the 
advantage of the latter. Examples (59) and (60) are two of the examples 
in my corpus in which a salient modifier follows the noun because of its 
heaviness: 
(59)  dxaoav yao tiv Bowtinv xatetye Tp Òs &vópóc dxoXouévov METH 
ve Magdoviov Aoyimtatov naod te ITéoonot xai pocu.£. 
The sound of this was heard over all Boiotia, for a man was dead who, 


next to Mardonios, was most esteemed by all Persia and the king (lit. 
man after Mardonios most esteemed by Persians and king). (Hdt. 9.24) 


(60) oi d€ Dàopaoor &xeiór] £ytivovvo &xevyópuevou xoà TO igòv tis Hoo- 
vying Adnvains, &xvytvevat oquréoea ëtt u£Gova TOU TOLV yevopuévov 
TEQEOS. 

When the barbarians came with all speed near to the temple of Athena 


Pronaia, they were visited by a miracle yet greater than the previous 
miracle. (Hdt. 8.37.2) 


In example (59), the postnominal modifier is clearly more salient than 
the noun: the people in Boiotia do not mourn because a man died, but 
because this man was the most esteemed Persian soldier after Mardonios. 
Similarly, in example (60), the information provided by the modifier 
is more relevant than the preceding noun: it is not the fact that the 
barbarians were visited by another miracle, but that this one was even 
greater than the one before that is the main point of the message. 

In indefinite NPs, the maximum number of dependents that can ac- 
company a prenominal modifier seems to be just one: a degree adverbial 
or an argument in the case of an adjective (example 61) or an adverb or 
prepositional phrase in the case of a participle (example 62): 

(61) | 600168 àv abvóv xai xdota MoAAOvs &vb EAS ÅQALNXÓTES EOL, ODTOL 
dé ovdvO xVALnas ExOVTES TivovOL óuo0. 


And as many as have slain not one but very many enemies have two cups 
apiece and drink out of both. (Hdt. 4.66) 


(62)  siyov 8& aùtõv tóta UeteEsteQot Avva, megl è vfjou xEMaAfjor èx 
Oupüzo£ov x£xoujuévasc xvvéas. 


Some of them carried Lykian bows and wore caps made of skin (lit. of 
skin made caps) on their heads. (Hdt. 7.77) 


If the modifier is more complex, the heaviness principle usually wins 
over the saliency principle, so that the modifier is expressed after the 
noun, even if it is more salient (cf. examples 59 and 60). This movement 
of complex constituents to the postfield of the NP can be accounted for 
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psychologically: the reader/hearer of the text cannot cope with too much 
information before reading/hearing the head of the NP. 

To avoid too much information before the head of the NP the speaker 
may also opt for the solution of splitting the complex modifier phrase 
in two and expressing the salient part of the phrase before and the 
remainder of the phase after the noun. By expressing the salient modifier 
before and the dependent after the noun, the speaker meets the wishes of 
both the principle of heaviness and the saliency principle as best he can:** 
(63) eyo yao £v tide 0£Xov vij AUVAT poao momoaocðar, ópo000v &xévvyov 

Coed éntanrńyet nò SE åmotins uh uev yeveoDat undauc uéGovac 
àvðoonovs TOV vüv vota abt xoi eióov TOV vexEdv uńxeï toov 
óvta TH] GOOG. 

I wanted to dig a well in the courtyard here, and in my digging I hit upon 
a coffin twelve feet long. I could not believe that there had ever been men 


taller than now (lit. taller men than the now), so I opened it and saw that 
the corpse was just as long as the coffin. (Hdt. 1.68.3) 


(64)  Kooicoc ô AvóOv te xai dddwv &Ovéov Paothetc, voutcac tåðe uav- 
Tia eivat uot va. èv àvOoostorou uiv te Kia 00900 Edmxue vv £Bev- 
ouuécov, (...). 


Kroisos, king of Lydia and other nations, believing that these are the only 
true places of divination among men, endows you with such gifts as your 
wisdom deserves (lit. worthy gifts the inventions), (...). (Hdt. 1.53.2) 


Although the maximum of one dependent per prenominal modifier is 
also valid for the multiple-modifier NPs in my corpus (see Chapter 4, 
section 4.2.2.2), definite NPs with a participial modifier or relative clause 
are, for reasons unclear to me, less sensitive to the heaviness principle, as 
they may contain a prenominal modifier with two and (very exception- 
ally) even three dependents or constituents:°? 


(65) The queen of Babylon contrived a trick. She made a tomb for herself and 
set it high over one of the gates of the city, with the inscription: 


TOV cic EMEO VOTEQOV ywouévov BofvAóovoc paou£ov iv oxovion 
Xenu&crov, avotEas tov váqov Aaopévo óxóoa PovAEtar yońuata: ur 
uévror ye uh onavioac ye AAW &volEn où YAO Óuewov. 


38 For the details about the position of dependents in the NP, see section 3.6. 

?? Although an example like Hdt. 7.801 (tà uév vuv Kõoóç te xai Kaußúons rato 
te Ó £uóc Aaoeioc xatEQydoavto xai xoooexujoovro čðvea, ... ‘which nations Kyros 
and Kambyses and my father Dareios subdued and added to our realm, ...") might seem 
to ignore any influence of the heaviness principle whatsoever, it has to be observed that 
although the relative clause is exceptionally long it is not particularly complex. Besides a 
(coordinated) predicate it only contains an (also coordinated) subject. 
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'If any king of Babylon in the future (lit. one of the after me being of 
Babylon kings) is in need of money, let him open this tomb and take as 
much as he likes: but let him not open it unless he is in need; for it will 
be the worse for him: (Hdt. 1.187.2) 


(66)  ozeopóvrec dé ol ‘ADnvaior tovs oi Kogivduor £ügxov IDotoicóot 
zivar OVEOUS, TOUTOUS Uzeopávrec TOV "Aooóv GUTOV &roujcavto 
ovoov OnPatorot TEds TAatateas etvar xai “Youds. 

The Athenians went beyond the boundaries the Corinthians had made 
for the Plataeans (lit. the the Korinthians made for the Plataeans to be 


boundaries), crossing these they fixed the Asopos river as the boundary 
for the Thebans in the direction of Plataea and Hysiae. (Hdt. 6.108.6) 


This acceptability of prenominal modifiers with two (or even more) 
dependents is not only surprising in comparison to indefinite NPs and 
multiple-modifier NPs (which only allow one), but is all the more re- 
markable because even among definite NPs we find quite a number of 
examples where part of the modifier phrase precedes and part of the 
modifier phrase follows the noun: 

(67) (...) Tob uév EEEhAUVOV TOV vuoóvvov, TOUS © ELaPE TUQKVVOUS GO 
TOV VEOV TOV OVUTAMOAOEMYV Ext N&EOV, toUtous 08 piña DovAóuevoc 
noréeoða thor WOALOL EEESLSOV, (...). 

(...) some of the tyrants he banished, and as for those tyrants whom he 
had taken out of the ships that sailed with him against Naxos (lit. the 
he took tyrants out of the ships the sailed with him against Naxos), he 


handed them each over to their cities, which he wished to please, (...). 
(Hdt. 5.37.2) 
(68) Ttoútæv Órj uw Elvexev xaAECaVTES PIAOV TEDDEXTHVTO TLOTL ve AABOv- 
TES xal OEXLOLOL Ù uèv EEEW nag éwvtõ UNS’ EEOiGEL UNdevi Avdow- 
TOV thv AO OPEOV aNATHV £c Héooogc yeyovviay, (...). 
For these reasons they summoned him and tried to make him a friend, 
having bound him by tokens of good faith and oaths to keep to himself 


and betray to no one their deception of the Persians (lit. the from them 
deception to the Persians being), (...). (Hdt. 3.74.2) 


Examples like these give the impression that participle phrases and rel- 
ative clauses in definite NPs are sensitive to the heaviness principle, 
as the splitting of a modifier phrase into a pre- and a postposed part 
was considered a concession to the heaviness principle (cf. examples 63 
and 64 above). How we should reconcile this concession to the heav- 
iness principle displayed in examples like (67) and (68), on the one 
hand, with very heavy prenominal modifiers, on the other (cf. exam- 
ple 65 and 66), is not clear to me, nor why the ambivalent attitude 
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towards the heaviness principle is only demonstrated by definite NPs 
with a participle phrase or relative clause. 

Despite these unanswered questions, it is clear that a salient modifier 
may follow the noun either if the modifier happens to be the adjective 
ayatoc modifying the noun ávijo or if the modifier is heavy (i.e. com- 
plex). In these cases, the saliency principle preferring the modifier to be 
prenominal may be overruled by other word order principles that pre- 
fer the modifier to follow the noun. However, as these various principles 
are competing motivations, the tendencies described above are no strict 
rules: in some cases the saliency principle turns out to be more influential 
than in others. 


3.4. Clause vs. NP 


Besides the two exceptional cases discussed in the previous section, 
there is a third ground for postposing salient modifiers. The order of 
the constituents of the NP that is preferred by the pragmatic ordering 
principle that the most salient information should be expressed first may 
also be thwarted by word order rules at the level of the clause. Like NPs, 
clauses are ordered according to the pragmatics of their constituents, 
but whereas NPs prefer to express their most salient information first, 
clauses prefer to start with the element the clause is about (the topic) 
and next present the most salient information on this topic (the focus).*” 
Schematically, clauses are ordered as follows: 


(69)  topic—focus—predicate—X (= remaining elements)?! 


NPs expressed at the beginning of the sentences are subject to two 
different types of ordering rules: those for NPs preferring the most salient 
element to be expressed first, and those for clauses preferring the topic 
to be expressed first. In my corpus, it is the preference of the clause that 
is decisive. Therefore, clauses may open with an NP whose modifier is 
postnominal despite the fact that it is the most salient element of the NP 
because the noun gives expression to the topic of the sentence and for 
that reason requires the very first position of the clause. The overruling 


4 For a more detailed description of focus, see Chapter 2.3.2. 
^! This figure was taken from H. Dik (1995), who provides a detailed study of word 
order at the level of the clause. 
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of the saliency principle by the word order rules at the level of the clause 

can be illustrated nicely by examples (70) and (71):? 

(70) vovg dé àvveAéDovg &xeàv DyeEvowoL, aùńvavtes moóg TOV fjuov 
KATAAEOVOL xoi ETELTA ETL YAACL EMLMCAOOOVTES TiVOUOL. Yuvaixas SE 
vouitovtec MOAAAS EXELV EXMOTOS £rbxowov AUTEWV THV WEL Toev- 
TOL TOON MAQATANOLM và xoi Maooayétar 
They hunt locusts, which they dry in the sun, and after grinding sprinkle 
them into milk and drink it. It is their custom for every man to have many 
wives (lit. wives many); their intercourse with women is promiscuous, as 
among the Massagetai. (Hdt. 4.172.1-2) 

(71) tote dé obvoc 6 Agvávónc xaxovcíoac Peoetiunv iot arüvf]j OTOATOV 
tov £& Ailyúntov ånavta, xoi TOV zteCÓv XAL TOV VAUTLKOV’ OTOATIHYOV 
dé TOD uèv tECOd "Auaow amédeEe dvóoa Magáqiov, tod dé vautix0d 
Bóáóonv óvta IIacaoyáónv yévoc. 

At this time, Aryandes took pity on Pheretime and gave her all the 
Egyptian army, both the land and sea forces. And he appointed Amasis, 
a Maraphian, general of the infantry, and Badres of the tribe of the 
Pasargadai, admiral of the fleet (lit. as general, of the land-force Amasis 
appointed ...., ofthe sea fleet ...). (Hdt. 4.167.1) 


In (70), the modifier is the most salient element of the NP (every man 
has MANY women), but nevertheless postnominal because the noun 
expresses a new subtopic in the description of the habits of the Nasamo- 
ones. Also in (71), the fact that the noun is placed before the contrastive 
modifier is due to its being the topic of the sentence, as the use of the 
particles clarifies: ‘as strategos (6€) he appointed, of the army (uév) X, 
of the fleet (6$) Y On the basis of the same particles it is debatable, 
however, whether the noun and genitive still constitute one NP, for 
the position of uév after the article of the modifier seems to indicate 
that there is a domain boundary between the noun and the following 
modifier. 

In examples (70) and (71), the word order principles at the level of 
the clause cause the salient modifier to be expressed after the noun, but 
these same principles may also lead to a preposition of a pragmatically 


? Besides changing the order of the modifier and the noun, word order rules at the 
level of the clause may also influence the position of the modifier in relation to the article 
(e.g. aGENN may become GENaN if the genitive expresses the topic of the sentence), see 
footnote 68 of Chapter 6. 

8 For the relation between particles (and other postpositive elements) and domain 
boundaries, see H. Dik (1995: 35-37). 
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unmarked modifier. If an unmarked modifier gives expression to the 
topic of the clause, it is expressed at the very beginning of the sentence, 
even before the more salient noun. In my corpus, the preposition of an 
unmarked modifier due to its topicality is confined to genitival phrases 
at a strong topic shift. The confinement to genitival phrases is not charac- 
teristic for my corpus, but will be due to the fact that the other modifiers 

(apart from possessives, possibly) are simply not suited for expressing the 

topic ofa sentence. The exclusive occurrence of these topical modifiers at 

topic shifts (especially transitions between the various layers of the story) 
can be explained by the importance of marking the topic at the moment 
it alters. 

In most cases, the unmarked, but nevertheless prenominal genitive 
occurs after a (short) digression at the transition to the main story (cf. 
examples 72 and 73). By preposing the genitive, which refers to the topic 
of the main story, the author clearly indicates that the digression has 
finished: 

(72) | Anóxngc uév vuv tò Mndixov £üvoc ovvéotoewe Lodvov xai tovtov 
nose. £o bE Mijowv toodde yévea: Botoat, Magytaxnvol, Zv900xa- 
tec, Aoilavtoi, Bovdtor, Mcyou. yévea uèv 6 Mijdov £o toodds. 
Anuozew dé mais yivetat PEadEtys, Öç veAevrijoavroc Anóxeo, Paor- 
LEVOAVTOS vota xoi TEVTINXOVTG ETE, TAQESEEATO thv å&oyńv. 
Deiokes, then, subdued the Median nation only and ruled it. The Median 
tribes are these: the Busai, the Paretakeni, the Struchates, the Arizanti, 
the Budii, the Magi. Their tribes are this many. A son of Deiokes (lit. 
of Deiokes son) was Phraortes, who inherited the throne when Deiokes 
died after a reign of fifty-three years. (Hdt. 1.101-102.1) 


(73) muddpevolt yào cc otoateveodat óouéatar ot Méeoar £i tag mós 
oq£ov, ELOYNOaV thv £v Myddootot 606v, &c THY EuTEGOVTES Ot Mégo- 
OAL VUXTOS SLEPOGOENOaV xai ADTOL xal ot OTEATHYOL oco vOv, Aavoltornc 
xal "Auóoyns xoi 2iouiowc- oov dé ogi åànéðave xoi Mieoos ó Tú- 
yew. tod 6$ Aóyov tovtov rjyeuov Hv Hooo.etónc "IpoavoXuoc àvilo 
MvAaoesvc. 

For learning that the Persians had set forth to march against their cities, 
they beset the road with an ambush at Pedasoi. The Persians fell into this 
by night and perished, they and their generals, Daurises and Amorges 
and Sismakes. With these fell also Myrsos, son of Gyges. The leader of 
this ambush (lit. of this ambush leader) was Herakleides of Mylasas, son 
of Ibanollis. (Hdt. 5.121) 


The topical genitive can also be used to introduce a digression (even a 
small one), consequently establishing a strong link between the digres- 
sion and the main story: 
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(74)  ovyyworoauvtos 6$ EéoEeo Ent tovto ó Zavóosmng dzxxóuevoc £c 
Alyuatov xoi Aoov véa ve xal vo vac TAH voUtov (...) TOUTOU SE 
toU Latdoneos evvodyos åànéðon £c Zápov, Eneite &x00evo vóyvoa 
TOV SEOMOTIV TETEAEUTNXOTO, EXOV YONUATA WEYGAG, và Xóuoc àvrjo 
UATEOYE, (...). 

Xerxes agreed to this, and Sataspes went to Egypt where he received a 
ship and a crew from the Egyptians (...) A eunuch of this Sataspes (lit. 
of this the Sataspes eununch) as soon as he heard of his master’s death 
escaped to Samos, with a great hoard of wealth, of which a man of Samos 
got possession, (...). (Hdt. 4.43.3-7) 

(75)  &g O€ thv Dinedinv GAAOL te ànixato GyyEAOL GO TOV ovuuáywv ovu- 
ueigovtes l'élo vu xai ÓT| xal ato Aaxedamoviov Xóoyooc. tod dé 
Ténmvos tovtov zxoóvovoc, oixtwe 6 èv Téàn, Hv èx vijoou Tov rfc 
èni Toroniw xeuévngc. (...) 

As for Sicily, envoys were sent there by the allies to hold converse with 
Gelon, Syagros from Lacedaemon among them. An ancestor of this 


Gelon (lit. of the Gelon this ancestor), who settled at Gela, was from the 
island of Telos which lies off Triopium. (...) (Hdt. 7.153.1) 


Examples (70)-(75) illustrated the phenomenon that word order in NPs 
expressed at the very beginning of a clause may run counter to the 
saliency principle if one of the constituents of the NP is the topic of the 
clause or even the topic of the following discourse unit. In these cases, 
the topical element is preposed irrespective of its saliency within the NP. 
Yet, the influence of the word order rules at the level of the clause on 
the ordering of the NP is rather limited: of all the single-modifier NPs 
there are but some twenty examples. This limited influence on the order 
of the constituents of the NP will partly be due to the fact that it is simply 
not very likely that the topic of the clause is expressed by one of the 
constituents of a modified noun phrase, i.e. by either the noun or the 
modifier. Furthermore, the word order principles for NPs and clauses 
need not contradict, but may both prefer the same ordering of the NP 
constituents, as in the following examples: 


(76) to dé dy Ex ts Evemnns é&yóuevov otedtevua ETL TEOCAOYLOTEG 
TOUT mavti TH EENoriunueven’ Soxnow 92 Sei hEyew. véas uév vvv OL 
àxó Oonixns “Enves xai £x THV vrjoov TOV ETLXELEVOV vij Oenixy 
TAQELYOVTO ELKOOL xai ExATOV: (...) MECOT SE (...). 


I must, however, also take into account the force brought from Europe, 
and I will rely on my best judgement in doing so. The Greeks of Thrace 
and the islands off Thrace furnished one hundred and twenty ships (lit. 
ships furnished the Greeks ... twenty and hundred). (...) As regards the 
land-force (...). (Hdt. 7.185.1) 
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(77) Fearing that they alone could not repel Dareios’ army, the Skythians 
sent messengers to their neighbours. Their kings have already gathered 
and are deliberating on how to meet the Persian army. The assembled 
kings were those of the Tauri, Agathyrsi, Neuri, Maneaters, Black-cloaks, 
Geloni, Boudini and Sauromatae. (description of the habits of these 
nations). 


ini TOUTOV Qv TOV xataleyðévtrwv EIVEWV TODS B'oovéac GQaouévovc 
AMXOUEVOL TOV XxvÜü£ov ot yyedot Eheyov ExOLOGdoxovtEs cc ô Mégo- 
ons, (...). 

The kings of the aforesaid nations (lit. of these the aforesaid nations the 
kings) having gathered, then, the Skythian messengers came and laid 


everything before them, explaining how the Persian, (...). 
(Hdt. 4.118.1) 
(78) otxéovor dé xavà the Aífvec. àm? Aiyúnrtov àoEduevorzoOrovAOvo- 
uotóot AiBvov xatoixnvtat, ot vóuotot uèv xà zÀéo AiyvmTiOLOL 
xoéovcou otta SE qoo£ovot otv MEQ ot GAAOL Aífvec. ai SE yuvat- 
KES (LOTO WEALOV negi EXATEOT] vàv «vruéov POQEOVOL xàXxeov: 
The Lybian tribes live in the following order: starting from Egypt, the first 
Lybian tribe is the Adyrmachidae, which follow Egyptian customs for the 


most part, but dress like other Libyans. Their women (lit. the women of 
them) wear twisted bronze ornaments on both legs. (Hdt. 4.168.1) 


In example (76), the noun is both preposed because of the contrast with 
the following nețoð, and because it expresses the topic of the sentence, 
being a subtopic of the previously mentioned otedatevua. Similarly, the 
prenominal genitive in example (77) is both implicitly contrastive and 
resumes the topic of the main line of the narrative after the lengthy 
digressions on the habits of the various nations. In example (78), finally, 
it is the noun again that is preposed both because it expresses the topic of 
the sentence, which is a subtopic of the discourse topic (the Lybians), 
and because it is the most salient element of the NP by expressing a 
new element of an already familiar entity. These three examples clearly 
illustrate that word order rules at the level of the clause and those at the 
level of the NP do not necessarily hinder each other, but may also co- 
operate. 
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Although the word order principles discussed in the previous three sec- 
tions are not sensitive to the semantics of the modifier and hence hold for 
all modifiers alike, four types of modifiers need consideration. In section 
3.5.1, I will defend why I have not made a subdivision within the category 
of adjectives, although the position of adjectives is traditionally assumed 
to be influenced by their semantics. Section 3.5.2 argues that the posi- 
tion of ‘postpositive possessives’ (mov, oi, opewv, AUTOD, etc.), against 
the expectations on the basis of Wackernagel’s Law, is largely determined 
by pragmatic factors. Next, section 3.5.3 pays attention to the position of 
demonstratives after first mentions and digressions. Section 3.5.4, finally, 
argues that so-called relative clauses with incorporated antecedent can 
better be analysed as NPs with a prenominal relative clause. 


3.5.1. Adjectives 


As I have described in Chapter 2, section 2.2.3 and 2.2.4, there is an ongo- 
ing debate on whether the semantics of adjectives is decisive for their 
position. On the basis of my data, I cannot but conclude that Brunel 
(1964) and H. Dik (1997) were right in their reservations regarding 
a semantic account of adjective position, despite the highly significant 
correlation between determining adjectives and preposition found by 
Devine and Stephens (2000). The most problematic aspect of a seman- 
tic explanation for the position of the adjectives in my corpus is the fact 
that a classification into qualifying and quantifying adjectives, on the one 
hand, and determining ones, on the other, turns out to be too strict. Espe- 
cially in the case of definite NPs, there are numerous examples of qualify- 
ing and quantifying adjectives that are used with a determining function: 
(79) x&v BovAouévov tà moTtà xoieoto CAAOS àvio GUPOTEQMV AVTHV 

èv uéoo otec Aida OEEi TO £oo TOV YELO~V naod tovc ðaxtóhovs 

TOUS MEYGAOVS ETLTAUVEL TOV TOLEVLEVWV vàc TLOTLG, (...). 

A man stands between the two pledging parties, and with a sharp stone 


cuts the palms of their hands, near the thumbs (lit. the fingers the great), 
(ase (Hdt. 3.8.1) 


(80)  éntotacdatuev yào wc Bovxddov Tot "Aotucyeos ein malic, ivo O8 tis 
xeidev 6000 TOV návta AOYOV TOV TOUTOV nvðéoðaL. 
For he had thought, he said, that Astyages’ cowherd was his father, but 


in his journey from the city his escort had told him the whole story. 
(Hdt. 2.122.2) 
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The adjectives in (79) and (80) are qualifying and quantifying by 
nature, but are used as determining adjectives, as they express a quality 
or quantity by which the referent can be distinguished from other possi- 
ble entities satisfying the description of the noun.** Although Bergson’s 
model leaves room for such a reanalysis of the adjective (see Chapter 2, 
section 2.2.3), the fact that it occurs very regularly raises questions about 
the principles underlying the position of the adjective. If the classifica- 
tion of an adjective depends on the way it is used rather than its inherent 
semantic value, it is highly implausible that it is its semantics that deter- 
mines its position. 

In addition to being problematic, my data show that the classifica- 
tion into qualifying/quantifying and determining adjectives is unneces- 
sary: the position of adjectives is determined by the very same principles 
as apply to all other modifiers. Only 1,596 of the more than two thou- 
sand adjectives in my corpus does not obey the word order principles 
described in the sections above. This very small number of exceptions 
would have been impossible if the position of adjectives had been deter- 
mined by their semantics. It should be added, however, that the fact that 
over 98 % of the adjectives obeys the principles described above does not 
imply that there are no statistical differences between the two types of 
adjectives. In line with the findings of Devine and Stephens (2000), the 
qualifying and quantifying adjectives in my corpus are more frequently 
postnominal than determining ones are.*6 Yet, in my view, this does not 
legitimize the conclusion that semantics influences adjective position. As 
defended in Chapter 2, section 2.2.4, determining adjectives may simply 
be more suitable for pragmatic highlighting than qualifying and quanti- 
fying adjectives. 


“4 In Chapter 6, section 6.1.2 I will argue that expressing a feature of the referent by 
which it can be distinguished from other possible entities satisfying the description ofthe 
noun is typical for articular modifiers. 

^5 Compare the criticisms of Brunel (1964) and H. Dik (1997) discussed in Chapter 2, 
section 2.2.3. 

46 Because of the classificational problems, it is impossible to provide exact numbers of 
qualifying/quantifying and determining adjectives in my corpus, but even without exact 
numbers the tendency is evident. 
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3.5.2. Postpositive possessives? 


The pragmatic rule that—apart from the exceptional cases discussed in 
3.3.2 and 3.4—the modifier precedes the noun if it is the most salient 
element of the NP, and otherwise follows the noun also holds true for 
the ‘postpositive possessives (uov, oi, oqeov, aùtoðŭ, etc.) in my cor- 
pus. This is rather surprising, as, on the basis of Wackernagel's Law, we 
would expect the position of postpositives to depend on syntactic fac- 
tors. Wackernagelss Law (1892) reads that postpositives tend to be the 
second word in their sentence. If we interpret ‘their sentence’ as either 
the clause or their own domain (viz. the NP), we expect postpositive 
possessives to be expressed either in the peninitial position of the sen- 
tence or in the peninitial position of the NP.” In my corpus, however, a 
number of postpositive possessives counters this expectation:°° 


(81) TOV yàọ TOTALOV TET UG àv HV uotvov éxeivat oqeov Eni TV oonv, 


(ez). 
It would only have been necessary to let the river out over their land (lit. 
of them the land), (...). (Hdt. 7.130.2) 


(82) Syn ov Epy Aéyov ópotoc ALTOS TH zoóovurrijor xezoryévow el yàg 
TEOTEQOV eivat ÔNUÓTNG, GAN EV TH MAQEOVTL civar KUTOV fact eóc: 


He said that he fared like the washbowl. Since before he was a common 
man, but now he was their king (lit. of them king). (Hdt. 2.172.5) 


(83)  (...) weta 6€ tadta T] vavuayin 6xoXaotoa £c yovu thv MOA Bake, 
£i Ó£ TH vavuayin &xeyévevo ‘Totuatog AgoBious hywv, xexAxWLEVOV 
SE TOV Xiov ZATHOTOOPNV EVITETEWS AVTMV xoujoaro. 


(...) then the sea-fight broke upon them and beat the city to its knees; 
on top of the sea-fight came Histaios and the Lesbians. Since the Chians 
were in such a bad state, he easily subdued them (lit. he easily made 
subjugation of them). (Hdt. 6.27.3) 


47 Postpositive words are words that form a prosodic unit with the preceding word, 
among which particles (e.g. yao, ye, 51), uév), the non-contrastive personal pronouns 
(uov, oe, o) and aòùt- as anaphoric pronomen. I use the term 'postpositive possessives’ 
to refer to postpositive words used as a possessive modifier (e.g. gev tov 1062. ‘of you the 
foot, Ñ ute ot ‘the mother to him, xeoiuevoov avtijs ‘the circumference of her’). 

48 See H. Dik (1995: 32-34) for this very plausible ‘modern linguistic’ interpretation 
of Wackernagel's Law. 

49 Or rather: after the first mobile word in the clause or in the NP, see Dik (1995: 33). 

50 In the indefinite single-modifier NPs of my corpus, one of the 6 prenominal post- 
positive possessives and three of the 22 postnominal postpositive possessives do not obey 
Wackernagel's Law. In the definite single-modifier NPs 16 of the 45 prenominal and two of 
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(84)  (...) tov £yà àxo€o xai déxa £veot VoteQov età vara Sendevtov 
tov Aiywytéwv yoout KAeáóqv tov Avtodixov &vóoa IIXarou£o, 
MOOEELVOV EOVTA GUTOYV. 

(...) which, as I learn by inquiry, was built as late as ten years after, at the 


Aeginetans desire, by Kleades son of Autodikos, a Plataean, their patron 
(lit. being patron of them). (Hdt. 9.85.3) 


In examples (81) and (82), the postpositive possessives do not occupy 
the peninitial position in the clause, nor the peninitial position of the 
NP. Although the possessives in (83) and (84) do occupy the second 
position of the NP, it is still debatable whether these examples confirm 
Wackernagel’s Law since the NPs are discontinuous. 

Although the number of exceptions to Wackernagel’s Law is not ex- 
tremely high (17% of the indefinite NPs and 11% of the definite NPs 
with a postpositive possessive), these exceptions do raise the question of 
whether the position of the postpositive possessives is indeed determined 
by a syntactic rule, and not—like all other modifiers—by pragmatics, 
even in those cases where the postpositive possessive does occupy the 
peninitial position of the sentence or NP. In any case, Wackernagel’s 
syntactic Law in itself is not capable of explaining why a postpositive 
possessive is sometimes expressed at the second position in the sentence 
(example 85 and 87) and at other times at the second position of the NP 
(example 86 and 88): 


(85) | (221) C...) čneuype TitdAxyNs xa oà TOV Oxtauaodðny A£yov ToLade “Ti 
det fju£ac GOOa]kov xen var; eic uév ueo tis &ðehgpeñs oic, Ges õé 
ueo GHEAGEOV. ov Ô) LOL GOS0¢ TODTOV xai ëy% oor TOV GOV LTuvANnV 
nagaðiðwur: 


(...) Sitalkes sent this message to Oktamasades: “Why should we try each 
other's strength? You are my sister's (lit. of me the sister's) son, and you 
have my brother (lit. of me brother) with you; give him back to me, and 
I will give up your Skyles to you: (Hdt. 4.80.3)?! 


the 131 postnominal postpositive possessives are not expressed at the peninitial position 
of the sentence or NP. Also in NPs with multiple modifiers, the postpositive possessive is 
not always expressed at the peninitial position of the sentence or NP, cf. Hdt. 2.95.2 (1&c 
GVO aùtõv, ‘every man of then) and 9.17.2 (fjuéonot dé OD xoAAfjot uetà thv du 
ui £c Obas totegov i Vov abtHv ónAiat yidvou, ‘a few days after the Persians’ com- 
ing to Thebes, thousand hoplites of them (lit. of them hoplites thousand) arrived’). 

>! Although peo in both clauses actually occupies the third position, it is said to occupy 
the second position because it follows after the first mobile word. The words actually 
occupying the peninitial position (uév and 6é respectively) are postpositives themselves. 
For more details on the position of postpositives after postpositives, see Wackernagel 
(1892) himself and Ruijgh (1990: 223-224). 
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(86) čnerta óovAevovoa aùtóð iðovoaoðta 070 quyà nequaxvüg toov Atos, 
(boxeo hv olxóc duputorebovoay £v OVPyor igòv Ards, évda ånixeto, 
éevdatta uviuuv avTOD ExeLv. 

And then, being a slave there, she established a shrine of Zeus under an 
oak that was growing there; for it was reasonable that, as she had been 
a handmaid of the temple of Zeus at Thebes, she would remember that 
temple (lit. would have remembrance of it) in the land to which she had 
come. (Hdt. 2.56.2) 


(87)  toitov dé ELowta TO uo oov: ELMOVTOV HE víjc MOLNOLOS még xod &AELPLOG, 
TOV AVTOV AOYOV TOV xai TEL TOD eiuatog eine. WG bE EG TOV otvov ÀT- 
ixeto xai Exvd_eto avtod thv xotnov, (...). 

Thirdly he inquired about the incense; and when they described making 
and applying it, he made the same reply as about the cloak. But when 


he came to the wine and asked about its making (lit. of it the making), 
Gade (Hdt. 3.22.3) 


(88)  oaéws ôè adtotor mavta éEnynoóuevov tà megl THY £&atogotw TOU 
Mov Sotvat và METOA GUTOD, A£yovva óc vatbva ðapvidooovtes 
vaga TV TOD Baouéoc YONUATHV £oovrat. 


Explaining clearly to them how to remove the stone (lit. the things with 
respect to the removal of the stone), he gave the co-ordinates of it, and 
told them that if they kept these in mind, they would be the custodians 
of the king’s riches. (Hdt. 2.12122)? 


Although examples (85)-(88) all follow Wackernagel's Law, the syn- 
tactic rule does not explain why the possessive in examples (85) and 
(87) occupies the peninitial position of the clause, whereas in exam- 
ples (86) and (88) it occupies the peninitial position of the NP. The 
pragmatic principle that the most salient element of the NP must be 
expressed first, however, can account for the difference between the 
examples. In example (85), the possessive precedes the noun because it 
is the most salient element of the NP in that the fact that Oktamasades 
has something that belongs to Sitalkes is more relevant than what or 
who exactly this thing is. In example (86), by contrast, the possessive 
is less salient than the noun (the priestess did not remember the tem- 
ple of Zeus instead of anything else, but had remembrance of it) and 
therefore follows the noun. The difference between examples (87) and 
(88) can be explained similarly: whereas the possessive in example (87) 
is prenominal because of the contrast between the various gifts (the 


52 As in example (85), the postpositive possessive actually occupies the third instead 
of second position. As in (85), however, it does follow the first mobile word of its domain, 
as the article is a prepositive. 
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cloak, the incense and the wine) about which the king of the Aithiopi- 
ans asks information, the possessive in example (88) follows the noun 
because of the contrast between the removal of the stone and its co- 
ordinates. 

The examples above illustrate that even in those cases where the posi- 
tion ofa postpositive possessive is in accordance with Wackernagel's Law, 
this law in itself is not sufficient to account for the position of postpos- 
itive possessives. The position of a postpositive possessive in relation to 
the noun it modifies is probably as much a matter of pragmatics as the 
position of all other modifiers. 


3.5.3. Demonstratives 


Despite irregularities with respect to the position of the demonstrative 
in relation to the article (on which see Chapter 6, section 6.1.4.1), its 
position in relation to the noun is in accordance to the general rules 
formulated in the first part of this chapter. This implies that a demon- 
strative is postnominal if the noun is contrastive (cf. example 89 where 
yuvoixa ^woman' contrasts with yeyuata ‘money’) or otherwise the 
most salient element of the NP (cf. example 90 where ‘aegides’ is derived 
from 'aegea ), or if the modifier lacks a special pragmatic marking (exam- 

ple 91): 

(89) vOv ðv, ène meoil xoAXo0 ñynuar uù Eewoxtovéetv, yuvaixa uev 
TAVTHV xài và YOY]LATA ot TOL zoorjoo àxiyeotar GAN AŬT &yo và 
“Envi Eetvo MvAdEo, (...). 

Now, then, since I make it a point not to kill strangers, I shall not let 


you take away this woman (lit. woman this)? and the wealth, but I shall 
watch them for the Greek stranger (...). (Hdt. 2.115.6) 


(90) atyéac yao zeoióXX.ovraut WiAc neoil thv EoD tA Bvoavatas at Ai- 
Buooat, xexouiévac Egevdedava, èx 08 TOV aiyéwv TOUTEMV oiyióoc 
ot "EXAqvec uevovópnaoav. 


For Libyan women wear the hairless tasselled ‘aegea’ over their dress, 
coloured with madder, and the Greeks have changed the name of these 
aegeae (lit. of the aegeae these) into their 'aegides: (Hdt. 4.189.2) 


53 For the absence of the article in this NP, due to the fact that the woman cannot be 
unequivocally related to the situation (in which apparently more women are present), 
see Chapter 5, section 5.3.3. The same section also discusses the absence of the article in 
‘forward-referring NPs’ with a demonstrative, as in example (91). 
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(91) fxev yàg 6 II£oonc ovdév vt UGAAOV Er” hugas Ù oU xai £x buéac, OVSE 
OL KATAYOTOEL TUEAS xocooroewyapuévo vuéov ånéyeoðar. weya dé butv 
LOYOV TOVSE UAETUELOV EQEOLEV’ 


For the Persian has come to attack you no less than us, and when he has 
subjugated us he will not be content to leave you alone. We will give you 
a convincing proof of what we say (lit. of words these). (Hdt. 4.118.3-4) 


If, on the other hand, it is the demonstrative that is contrastive or other- 
wise the most salient element of the NP, it precedes the noun: 


(92) oi d€ "EJAnvec Emtoyovtes taty thy nu£onv Ti voreoatr EXaAALE- 
QEOVTO, (...). 


The Greeks waited through that day (lit. that the day), and on the next 
they sought and received favourable augury, (...). (Hdt. 9.92.2) 


(93) tovto di TÒ £roc xai atu] Å aitin eyyevouévr Hyaye Kaupvonv tov 
Kvoov ueyóAoc Suuotévta £x' Aiyumtov. 


This speech (lit. this the speech) and this crime that occurred turned 
Kyros’ son Kambyses, furiously angry, against Egypt. (Hdt. 3.1.5) 


(94) (...) và Lotoa tatta, évda Paotrevs ve u£yoc Staitav moreta, xal 
TOV YONUATWV ot noavooi èvõaŭtá Elou EOVTES SE tavtyy thy 024v 
Paogoéovtes tH Au TAOUTOU EOL &olCere. 


(...) that Sousa where the great king lives and where the storehouses of 
his wealth are located. Take that city (lit. that the city), and you need not 
fear to challenge Zeus for riches. (Hdt. 5.49.7) 


In example (92), tavtyny tv rju£onv ‘this day’ is explicitly contrasted with 
Ti] VoteQaty ‘the following’ In examples (93) and (94), on the other hand, 
the preposition of the demonstrative can be explained if we assume that 
it expresses that it is exactly this entity and none else that plays a role in 
the SoA in question.?* 

The examples above give little cause for a separate section devoted 
to demonstratives. Yet, the frequent use of an NP with a demonstrative 


54 This formulation will evoke Rijksbarons description of the obtog (è) 6 noun 
pattern (Rijksbaron 1994). In Rijksbaron’s formulation prenominal demonstratives have 
a strongly referring function by which the identity of the entity in question is emphasised 
(Rijksbaron 1994: 233 +237). In contrast to Rijksbaron, I prefer to explain the position 
of the demonstrative by its saliency instead of its strongly or weakly referring function. 
The reason for my preference for an explanation on the basis of saliency is twofold. 
First, it allows me to treat demonstratives on a par with other modifiers. Secondly the 
saliency principle is more accurate in those cases where the demonstrative does not 
have an anaphoric function at all (cf. example 92, where the demonstrative has no 
anaphoric function at all, so that one cannot speak of a weakly or strongly referring 
function). 
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immediately after the first mention of a referent and after (small) digres- 
sions does justify some attention. Given the subject of this book, I will 
not pay attention to the mere fact that a demonstrative is used,” but only 
give my interpretation ofthe position of the demonstrative. As the exam- 
ples (95)-(98) show, the demonstrative may both precede and follow the 
noun in these cases: 


(95)  (...) todto dé zoujoduevor «onríjoa xóXxeov Cwdtov ve £&oOev mAn- 
OAVTES Tegl TO xeiXoc xai ueyáðei vowpxootovc AUPoEéas YWEEOVTA 
Tiyov, oov Povaduevor &vidodvat KEoicw. ovtos 6 xonthe o0x àT- 
ineto èc Záoóic bv aitiag dupaciacs Aeyou£vac tåoðe: 


(...) they made a bowl of bronze, engraved around the rim outside with 
figures, and large enough to hold three hundred jars, and brought it with 
the intention of making a gift in return to Kroisos. This bowl (lit. this the 
bowl) never reached Sardis, for which two reasons are given. 

(Hdt. 1.70.1-2) 


(96) ano ôè tavtys ts MOALOG TAEWV čv loo xoóvo GAA ijEe $c TOUS 
axouóAovc èv 60g meg èg Edeqavtivns Haves ès thv UNTOOTOALV thy 
Aiðónwv. totor dé GUTOMOAOLOL TOUTOLOL OÜvOUG oTt Aou, (...). 


From this city you make a journey by water equal in distance to that by 
which you came from Elephantine to the capital city of Aithiopia, and 
you come to the land of the deserters. These deserters (lit. the deserters 
these) are called Asmakh, (...). (Hdt. 2.30.1) 


(97) àmmouévov dé tod oteatod èni motauòv Zxápuavóoov, Óc TEM@TOS 
notauðv Emeite èx Xaoótov oouynvevtes Emeyelonoay ti OS néne 
TO OEEDOEOV OVS’ AMEXYOENOETH OTOATLT TE xoi TOLOL XTI}VEOL TLVOLEVOS, 
¿ni TODTOV 51) TOV TOTAMOV cc ànixeto ZEQENG, (...). 


When the army had come to the river Skamander, which was the first 
river after the beginning of their march from Sardis that fell short of their 
needs and was not sufficient for the army and the cattle to drink—when 
Xerxes arrived at this river (lit. at this the river), (...). (Hdt. 7.43.1) 


5 The use of a full NP with a demonstrative in these cases runs counter to the 
traditional view that the way the author refers to an entity (e.g. with a pronoun or full 
NP) depends on the accessibility of the referent (Givón 1983, Ariel 1990, Gundel et al. 
1993), for although the referents are highly accessible, the author uses a full NP. The use of 
a full NP is in line, however, with the more recent view that since discourse is not a linear 
sequences of clauses, but a hierarchically ordered entity (cf. Hopper and Thompson 1980 
and Fox 1987b) it is the internal structure of the text more than the anaphoric distance to 
the previous mention of the referent that determines the anaphoric strategy used by the 
speaker. Even over short distances, full NPs may be used if there is a major discontinuity 
in the text (e.g. an episodic change or a change in location) (cf. Fox 1987b and Tomlin 
1987) or if the referent will be thematically prominent in the following discourse unit 
(cf. Lichtenberk 1996). In the examples below, the presence of a demonstrative may be 
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(98) | vovobvo EtTEQoV Tjxovoa xai xarà TO Tis £v Aiyúnto Atwvng óovyua 
yevéoða, dv oo VUXTOS GAAG uev NUEONV zowvpevov: óp9000vrac 
yàg TOV xoUv Tous Alyustious &c TOV NeiXAov qooéser, ó 68 oxoAaupá- 
vov £ueAAe Ovoyéew. T] uév vuv Atv] omi ovo Aéyevou CoV AVAL. 
Something similar, I was told, had happened when the Egyptian lake was 
dug, except that the work went on not by night but by day. The Egyptians 
bore the earth dug out by them to the Nile, to be caught and scattered (as 
was to be expected) by the river. Thus is this lake (lit. the lake this) said 
to have been dug. (Hdt. 2.150.4) 


These examples seem to show that the difference between a pre- and a 
postnominal modifier in these cases resides in the prominence of the 
information on this referent.” The demonstrative precedes the noun if 
the information on the referent, which either follows on a first mention 
(95) or a digression (97), is part of the main line of the story, while 
a postnominal demonstrative either starts a digression (96) or rounds 
it off (98). That it is the value of the information on the referent that 
determines the position of the demonstrative is not to say that these NPs 
do not differ in the pragmatic marking of their demonstrative. In NPs 
with a prenominal demonstrative it is still the demonstrative that is the 
most salient element of the NP (‘exactly this x’), whereas in NPs with a 
postnominal demonstrative the demonstrative has no special pragmatic 
marking (‘this x’). Apparently, a pragmatic marking of the demonstrative 
is more appropriate if the information on the referent of the NP is part 
of the main line of the story than if it is part of a digression. 


3.5.4. Relative clauses 


Relative clauses are the last modifiers that deserve consideration, not 
because they are any different from other modifiers with respect to their 
position in relation to the noun, but because it is rather difficult to see that 


explained by the fact that there is a shift of focus of attention (97 and 98) or/and by the 
fact that the referent is thematically prominent (95-98). 

5° For a similar view, see Rijksbaron (1994). Rijksbaron, however, assumes that the 
difference between an NP with a pre- and with a postnominal demonstrative in these 
cases is that whereas the former introduces the referent as a prominent topic, the latter 
introduces additional information on a non-prominent topic. However, the bowl in (95) 
and the river in (97) are in my view not more prominent topics than the deserters in 
(96) and the lake in (98). I therefore assume that it is not the prominence of the topics, 
but the value of the information on the referent that determines the position of the 
demonstrative. Both the referent of an NP with a prenominal demonstrative and that with 
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they are no different.” Like other modifiers, relative clauses precede the 
noun if they are contrastive (example 99) or otherwise the most salient 
element of the NP (example 100), whereas they follow the noun if they 
lack a special pragmatic marking (example 101) or if it is the noun that 
is marked (example 102):* 


(99) ov vuv tùy uev £yetc yuvaixa, exeive ToL OU Titel, £Ego, GAANV O8 


yÃuov: 
Therefore send away the wife that you have (lit. the you have wife), seeing 
that she bears you no children, and wed another. (Hdt. 5.39.2) 


(100) tac [08$] taedévous où qvAGooovot GAN ðo toio avrai Povñovtar 
àvõoáor uioyeoðar. Tas 68 yUVatxas ioyvoðs pvidooovor 


Of their maidens they take no care, allowing them to have intercourse 
with any man they wish (lit. the they want men). Their wives, however, 
they strictly guard. (Hdt. 5.6.1) 


(101) (...) ënaxoðoar £xéXeve tov KAeouévea, àånonéuypavta tò ztouótov: 
TeoceotyxEe vào ôd TH KAeouévet 1] vyátno, tH oŭvoua Hv Topo: 


(...) he asked Kleomenes send away his child and to listen to him. For 
his daughter, whose name was Gorgo (lit. the daughter, to whom was 
Gorgo as a name) was standing by Kleomenes. (Hdt. 5.51.1) 


(102) DotéE@ UEVTOL YQOOVH xoi OVYXATOLXLOE BUTI ó OTEATHYOS Otavys Ex 
TE GYLOS óvetoov xai VOLGOD i] MLW ZATEAGHE vooňou và aiðoña. 


But afterwards Otanes, the Persian general, helped to settle the land, 
prompted by a dream and a disease that he contracted in his genitals. 
(Hdt. 3.149) 


So despite some differences with respect to its articulation (on which 
see Chapter 6, section 6.1.4.3), the position of the relative clause in the 
NP and the grounds for its position are wholly comparable to those 


a postnominal demonstrative are thematically highly prominent, as is indicated by the 
very presence of the demonstrative, marking in both cases a shift in the focus of attention. 
°7 I will not deal with other aspects of relative clauses than their position in rela- 
tion to the noun. For a more extended discussion of relative clauses in Greek, see Rijks- 
baron (1981). For a more general discussion of syntactic and pragmatic aspects of rel- 
ative clauses, see among many others Seiler (1960), Schwartz (1971), Downing (1978), 
Lehmann (1984, 1986), Fox (1987c) and Cristofaro and Giacalone Ramat (2008). 

58 A third possibility is that the postnominal relative clause is salient, but heavy, since 
heavy modifiers tend to be expressed after the noun. As has been shown in section 
3.3.1, however, relative clauses—in definite NPs at least—are relatively insensitive to the 
heaviness principle. Whereas other modifiers are considered heavy if they contain more 
than one dependent, relative clauses (in definite NPs) may still precede the noun if they 
contain two (and sometimes even three) constituents. 
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of other modifiers. The traditional grammars, however, seem to have 
misunderstood the construction used in examples like (99) and (100), for 
they consider the relative clause—instead of being prenominal—to have 
incorporated the head noun.” In their view, the antecedent of the relative 
clause, adjusted to the case ofthe relative clause and deprived of its article, 
is attracted into the relative clause.9? As Rijksbaron (1981) (and Kühner- 
Gerth, see footnote 59) already observed, however, it is much more 
logical to consider examples like (99) and (100) as NPs with a prenominal 
relative clause, on the analogy of NPs containing a prenominal adjective 
(aAN) or participle (aPTCN). Whereas Rijksbaron observed that, but did 
not grasp why, the relative clauses precedes the noun in examples like (99) 
and (100),°' on the basis of the preceding sections it seems legitimate to 
conclude that it is the saliency of the relative clause that determines its 
position before the noun. 

Apart from the fact that prenominal relative clauses combine the 
article of the noun with the relative (see Chapter 6, section 6.1.4.3), they 
have the same characteristics as postnominal ones.9? Which all the more 


°° Cf. Goodwin (1879: 221), Schwyzer-Debrunner (1950: 641) and Smyth (1956: 570). 
Kühner-Gerth (1904: II 416 ff.) are the notable exception as they seem to have understood 
the nature of the construction: ‘da aber der Adjektivsatz (= relative clause), wie das auf 
ein Substantiv bezogene Adjektiv, den Hauptton hat, so kehrt die griechische Sprache 
gern, um das relative Satzgefüge gewissermassen mehr vor das Auge zu bringen und mit 
Nachdruck hervorzuheben, das Verhältnis um (Kühner-Gerth 1904: II 416). Although I 
do not understand the addition that the relative clause in this construction gets a noun- 
like nature and the noun an attributive one, I wholly agree with Kühner-Gerth that the 
construction has to be analysed as an NP with a relative clause preceding the noun 
because of its saliency. 

6° Although the grammars describe the construction as in example (99) and (100) as 
if the head noun is incorporated into the relative clause, it in fact stands after the relative 
clause. Ancient Greek is therefore not comparable to languages with so-called internal 
relatives (like for instance Tibetan, Wappo and Bambara, see Keenan 1985: 161-163) in 
which the head noun occurs within the relative clause, e.g. 


(i) ?I ¢huya-o — tumt-i Soyikhi? 
me house-obj bought-subj burned down 
‘the house I bought burned down’ 


(The example was taken from C.N. Li and S.A. Thompson 1978). 

61 In his attempt to determine any pragmatic differences between pre- and postnomi- 
nal relative clauses Rijksbaron concludes: ‘it is, however, very difficult, even more so than 
with the noun-adjective constructions, to detect clear, explicit instances of such differ- 
ences. As with their adjectival counterparts, such differences as may exist will mainly be 
a matter of stylistics ...' (Rijksbaron 1981: 252). 

€ Prenominal relative clauses are for instance not necessarily restrictive, as Rijksbaron 
(1981: 241) argued, see for instance Hdt 3.105.2 (the Indians harness three camels apiece, 
males on either side sharing the drawing, and a female in the middle: the man himself 
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confirms that there is nothing special about prenominal relative clauses, 
apart from the fact that the grammarians—unaccustomed to prenominal 
relative clauses in their mother languages- 9 did not recognise them as 
such. 


3.6. The position of dependent constituents 


The previous sections discussed the position of modifiers in relation to 
the noun. Some of these modifiers, viz. adjectives, participles and (very 
rarely) adverbs, may—in their function as the head of an adjectival or 
participial phrase—be modified by their own dependents, like arguments 
(full of sunlight) and degree adverbials (very rich).5* This section will 
argue that the position of these dependent constituents is, like the posi- 
tion of the modifiers itself, determined by pragmatic factors. On the basis 
of its saliency, the dependent constituent (D) may be expressed before the 
combination of noun and modifier (DXN or DNX), in between (XDN 
or NDX) or after this combination (XND or NXD). Because the various 
possibilities for dependents on postnominal and prenominal modifiers 
are not completely comparable, they will be discussed separately. 

The three different possibilities for the position of dependents on 
prenominal modifiers (DXN, XDN and XND)® occur 62, 26 and 12 


rides on the female, that when harnessed has been taken away from as young an offspring 
as may be) tac ôè $»Aéac óávapupvnoxouévac vàv É£urov véxvov EvSLSOVELL uod. oov 
ovdév ‘the mares never tire, for they remember the young that they have left. The 
reason that prenominal non-restrictive relative clauses are relatively rare will be that non- 
restrictive relative clauses often provide additional information on the referent and are 
consequently not that salient. 

& Although relative clauses are usually postnominal in the Germanic languages, 
prenominal relatives are (even in the rest of Europe) no extraordinary phenomenon. 
For a discussion of the position of relative clauses in European languages, see Rijkhoff 
(1998: 349-350). In the languages of the world, prenominal relative clauses are almost as 
common as postnominal ones (cf. Rijkhoff 2002: 195-196). 

64 Although relative clauses often contain more than one constituent, the order within 
the relative clause will not be discussed here, since they are clause constituents obeying 
word order rules at the level of the clause rather than dependents on modifiers which are 
ordered according to word order rules at the level of the NP. 

$5 Moreover, there are two cases where the dependent precedes and the adjective 
itself follows the noun (DNX), viz. Hdt. 2.152.3-4 (118€ yonouds ðs tios EEL and 
Dahdoons xoXx£ov àvóoOv Exipavevtov. (...) dyyédre vOv vic Alyumtiov &c tà Aea 
ànxóuevoç và Pouuntty@, oc oox (60v noóreoov YOARO &vópac ónMmoðévtas, WS 
yadueot àvõoes Axwyuévor 6.10 DaAcdoons Aenhatéovot to mediov. ‘the oracle answered 
that he would have vengeance when he saw men of bronze coming from the sea. (...) 
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times respectively. The first possibility; DXN, is used if the dependent 
constituent provides even more salient information than the prenominal 
adjective, or is the most salient information of the prenominal participle 
phrase: 


(103) (...) Ós dea àvOoostotot ai Atv LOXVEGL truwoia xooóc DEwv &xiqüo- 
VOL yivovtat. 


(...) thus does over-brutal revenge (lit. the too brutal revenges) draw 
down upon men the anger of the gods. (Hdt. 4.205) 


(104) They said that two black doves had come flying from Thebes in Egypt, 
one to Libya and one to Dodona; 


tùy è £c TOUS Aífvac oiyouévyy xeAevóo XAéyovov Aupovosc yenot- 
Qtov «£Xe0004 voUc Aífvag moge: 


The dove which came to Libya (lit. the to the Libyans coming dove) told 
the Libyans (they say) to make an oracle of Ammon. (Hdt. 2.55.3) 


In example (103) the intensifier precedes the adjective to indicate that it 
is not brutal revenge, but over-brutal revenge that invites retribution of 
the gods. In example (104), the directional satellite precedes the participle 
because it is the direction the dove took and not the fact that it went away 
that is the feature that distinguishes it from the other dove. 

Ifthe dependent constituent is somewhat less salient than the adjective 
or participle on which it depends, it is expressed in between the modifier 
and the noun (XDN). The difference between the DXN and the XDN 
pattern can be illustrated by examples (105) and (106): 


(105) IlIaqayóvec 08 £ovoavevovro ETL LEV tHo XEPAAT OL xodvea mete y- 
uéva £yovrec, àoníóac è opwxoóc atyuds ve oU ueyàXac, xooc dé 
àxóvta xai EYYELOLOLA, negi SE TOUS nóðac MESIAG ETLYWELA ES u£onv 
xvuny avateivovta. Atbyvec 68 «oi Matinvoi xai Magiavdvvol te xoi 
Zúg thy aùthv £yovvec Tapiayoot Eoteatevovto: ... Pevyes dé 
åyyotáto víjc Magiayovixiis oxevi]v eiyov, OAiyov TAQAAAGCOOVTES. 


an Egyptian came into the marsh country and brought news to Psammetichos—for 
he had never before seen men armoured in bronze (lit. in bronze men armoured)— 
that men of bronze had come from the sea and were foraging in the plain) and Hdt. 
6.137.4 (£ovtovc dé yevéodat vocoótQ éxeivov ävõoas &usivovas, Gow ... they were 
insofar better men than they (lit. insofar than they men better), that ...’). In the first 
example, the postposition of the participle is probably inspired by the parallel with the 
yarxewv &vóoOv ‘bronze men’ from the oracular utterance. In the second example, the 
postposition of the adjective must be a consequence of the fact that the adjective ayatdc 
prefers to be postnominal when modifying the noun àvńọ, even if it expresses the most 
salient information of the NP (see section 3.3.1). 
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The Paphlagonians in the army had woven helmets on their heads, and 
small shields and short spears, and also javelins and daggers; they wore 
their native shoes that reach midway to the knee. The Ligyes and Matieni 
and Mariandyni and Syrians were equipped like the Paphlagonians. (...) 
The Phrygians had equipment that was very similar to the Paphlago- 
nian (lit. very similar to the Paphlagonian equipment), with only a small 
difference. (Hdt. 7.72.1-3) 
(106) dXXoi 68 TOV "Ivóóv Kaozavóoo te xóÓA xoi t IIoxvvixf] yoon siol 
TQOGOLXOL, MEOS GOXTOV TE xai Booéo àvéuov XATOLANUEVOL TOV CLA- 
Xov Ivd0v, ot Baxtotorot TAGATAHOUW £yovor ótearov. 
Other Indians dwell near the town of Kaspatyros and the Pactyic country, 
north of the rest of the other Indians; these have a way of living that is 
very similar to the Baktrians (lit. to the Baktrians very similar way of 
living). (Hdt. 3.102.1) 


In example (105) the XDN pattern is used because the adverb is the most 
salient element of the adverbial phrase: while the Ligyes, Matienoi, Mar- 
iandynoi and Syrians wear the same outfit as the Paphlagonians, the outfit 
of the Phrygians is only similar to that of the Paphlagonians. In exam- 
ple (106), by contrast, the dependent argument precedes the adjective, 
because it is the likeness to the Baktrians, more than the fact that there is 

a likeness Herodotus wants to inform us about. 

Besides arguments, intensifiers can also follow the adjective. A com- 
parison between example (107) and example (103) will suffice to illus- 
trate the difference between intensifiers that precede and intensifiers 
that follow the adjective. Whereas in example (103) the intensifier was 
preposed to stress that only over-brutal revenge invites retribution of 
the gods, in example (107) the intensifier has no such pragmatic mark- 
ing. As a consequence, it is placed in the default, i.e. postposed, posi- 
tion: 

(107) ovtos uév vuv otto ù Éxor|Ee Sue Eewind te vóuara xoi Envàs 
ÓutA(ac: MOAAOIOL SE xáota EtEOL VOTEQOV UxvANs ó “Agtameid_eos 
£n ade TAQATANOLA TOUVTO. 

This, then, was how he (= Anacharsis) fared, owing to his foreign ways 
and consorting with Greeks; and a great many years (lit. many very 


years) afterward, Skyles, son of Ariapithes, suffered a like fate. 
(Hdt. 4.77.2-78.1) 


If the information value of the dependent constituent is so low that it can 
even be omitted without affecting the meaning of the sentence, it can be 
placed out of its proper domain after the noun: 
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(108) (263) nò ôè àmotins ur] uev yeveodat Undaud uétovas àvüponovc 
TOV VOV vorta AVTIV xai ELSOV TOV VEZEOV ur]xet LOOV EOVTG TH] GOOD. 
Not believing that there had ever been men taller than those now (lit. 


taller men that the now), I opened it and saw that the corpse was just as 
long as the coffin. (Hdt. 1.68.3) 


(109) óc pévtor Aiydstiot Aéyovou oOx "Auaot tv 6 tatta radov, GAC 
OAKOS Tig TOV Aiyurtiov Éyov thy HUT ALxinv Audor, TH Avua- 
vouevot IIéooat €60xeov Audor hupaiveoda. 


The Egyptians say, however, that it was not Amasis to whom this was 
done, but another Egyptian of the same age as Amasis, whom the 
Persians abused thinking that they were abusing Amasis. (Hdt. 3.16.5) 


Both the standard of comparison in example (108) and the argument in 
(109) are so predictable on the basis of the context that the addressee 
would have come to the same interpretation of the sentence if they had 
not been expressed at all. Because of their very low information value, 
they are expressed after the far more salient adjective and noun.® The fact 
that intensifiers and degree adverbials do not occur in the XND pattern 
may be explained by the fact that their information value can never be so 
low as to be completely omittable. 

As indicated above, the dependents on postnominal modifiers may 
occur in between (111 times) and after the combination of noun and 
adjective/participle (69 times). In the NDX pattern, the dependent is 
more salient than the following adjective or participle, whose meaning is 
often rather empty. One of the participles used frequently in this pattern, 
for instance, is the participle of yiyvouou in its function as a copular 
verb (see example 110). Although the adjective in (111) is somewhat 
more meaningful, it still gives less salient information that the preceding 
genitive: 

(110) zoAXAó te yoo uw xoi peyda và &mastoovra xoi &xovobvovrta TV, 
NMODtOV uèv Å yéveotc, TÒ 6ouéew xÀ£ov TL eivat àvOoonov, SevTEQa 
OE 1] £Utv y] 1] 4G xà TOUS TOAEWOUS y£vouévi: 


$6 In section 3.3.1, I argued on the basis of this and a very comparable example 
that the fact that part of the adjectival phrase precedes and part of phrase follows the 
noun can be explained if we assume that the speaker wants the best of two worlds: the 
preposition of the salient part of the adjectival phrase satisfies the saliency principle, 
whereas the postposition of the other part of the phrase pleases the heaviness principle. 
As the overview of the various possible positions of dependents in this section clarifies, 
postposition of part of the modifier phrase (favoured by the heaviness principle) is only 
possible if that part of the modifier phrase has a very low information value. 
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For there were many weighty reasons that impelled and encouraged him 
to do so: first, his birth, because of which he seemed to be something 
more than mortal; and next, his victories in his wars (lit. the victories 
the in the wars being). (Hdt. 1.204.2)% 


(111) tadtys uèv mégot Tooatta £Aeyov, sav Sti ATI ULV, WS TOTO éE£o- 
YAOTO, Oia Ec OlxNUG oroĝoð TAEOV, Óxoc ATIULWENTOS YEVNTOL. 


This was all that the priests told of her, except that when she had done 
this she cast herself into a chamber full of hot ashes (lit. chamber of hot 
ashes full), to escape vengeance. (Hdt. 2.100.4) 


The NXD pattern, finally, occurs if the adjective or participle is more 
salient than the constituent that depends on it: 


(112) èm adto~aem dé Grovds AUTO Ev TH OTEATOMESM ENLKATHLEVOS XEL- 
oíót TAEN Govyvotov, Epuye èx Enrdotns nò ðmaothorov zo síc, 


(...). 


After being caught in the act of hoarding a sleeve full of silver there in 
the camp, he was brought before a court and banished from Sparta, (...). 
(Hdt. 6.72.2) 


(113) xai dtaity Oto tovtov YEEWVTAL TH] narar TOV Taveouatéwv at yv- 
vanes, nal ènmi hony èr UV ExMOLToat xoi Gua. votot AVSEGOL xoi 
YMOIS TOV AVSEOvV, xai EG MOAEMOV POLTMOAL xoi OTOANV THY AVTIPV 
TOLL GVOEGOL qoo£ovoat. 


Ever since then the women of the Sauromatae have followed their ancient 
ways; they ride out hunting, with their men or without them; they go to 
war, and dress the same as the men (lit. wear equipment the same as the 
men). (Hdt. 4.116.2) 


$7 In fact, the participle in this example could have been left out altogether. The 
presence of the participle in cases like this can be explained by the fact that in contrast to a 
simple prepositional phrase or adverb a construction with a participle of yiyvowat or eiut 
can express time and/or aspect. Nevertheless, in individual cases the difference between 
a simple prepositional phrase or adverb and a construction with a copular participle is 
difficult to account for, cf. Hdt. 1.186.1 (... &xi vv TEOTEQOV foo éov, öxws tis £0£XoL 
èn TOU &véoov PAQGEOS &c TOUTEQOV Otafijvau xotjv moiy StaBaivety, *... in the days 
of the former rulers, when one wanted to go from one part to the other, one had to 
cross in a boat) and Hdt. 2.23 (‘Oungov dé ij tiva THV TOOTEQOV yevouévov TOUTEOV 
6ox£o toŭvoua EbEdvtTa &c noino £oeveixaot ou ‘and I suppose that Homer or some 
older poet (lit. one of the earlier being poets) invented this name and brought it into his 
poetry). 

68 In this pattern, the participle of yCyvouou also occurs, although less frequently. In 
these cases, the aspectual/temporal dimensions ofthe participle are more salient than the 
content of the dependent. Cf. Hdt 4.155.2 (Battog è petwvondodn, &xeive 8c Auponv 
ÀTİXETO, ONO TE TOD YONOTHELOV Tot yevouévov £v AzAqotot AUTH xai GO víjc vuríjc 
viv Éoye thv £rovvutv xotwÜpuevoc. ‘he changed his name to Battos on his coming 
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In example (112), the content of the glove Leutychides sits on is 
perfectly clear because of the preceding statement that he was bribed 
with a lot of silver. In example (113), the postposition of the dependent 
is not due to a higher information status of the adjective, but to the fact 
that the information expressed by the adjective is more relevant than the 
following dependent. Herodotus does not want to stress that the women 
of the Sauromatae wear the same clothes as their husbands, but that they 
wear the same clothes as their husbands. 

If more than one constituent depends on the adjective or participle, 
the various possibilities can be combined, as examples (114) and (115) 
illustrate: 

(114) "Aoótot è oxevi|v uev eiyov thy adtiy xoi èv TH net, HAauvvov Sé 
MOVIES ROMNAOVS TAYVTATL ov Azvtouévasc Uvtov. 
The Arabians had the same equipment as the men of their infantry, and 


all of them rode on camels no less swift than horses (lit. camels in speed 
not lagging behind horses). (Hdt. 7.86.2) 


(115) &vdé 1 IoOuó hoav GAtopEevor ztoÓfovXo THs "EAAÓ80c åoarnuévor 
ONO TOV TOMOV TOV TH GHELVO qooveovo£ov TEOL ti] v "EAAÓ00. 
On the Isthmus men chosen from the cities that were best disposed 


towards Hellas (lit. from the cities the best disposed towards Hellas) were 
assembled in council for the Greek cause. (Hdt. 7.172.1) 


In (114), the dative precedes the participle to indicate that it is on this very 
point of comparison that the camels were not lagging behind the other 
riding animals. The genitive, by contrast, expressing the rather obvious 
riding animals to which the camels are compared, is postposed. The same 
pattern is found in (115): ta Guetvw precedes and megi thv “Eda 
follows the participle. While the former dependent expresses the point 
of contrast with the pro-Persians cities, the latter provides rather obvious 
information. 

Although the various possibilities for the position of the dependent 
constituents on pre- and postnominal modifiers have been discussed 
separately, it will be clear that in both cases the position of the depen- 
dent constituent is determined by the pragmatic principle that the more 
salient the information, the further to the left it is expressed. Apart 
from this similarity, there is one striking difference. Postnominal mod- 
ifiers, both adjectives and participles, are much more frequently 


to Libya, taking this new name because of the oracle given to him at Delphi and the 
honourable office that he received’). 
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accompanied by a dependent constituent than prenominal ones.” Partly, 
this higher number of postnominal adjectival and participle phrases may 
be explained by the fact that heavy constituents tend to be postnomi- 
nal.” In example (115), for instance, the presence of two dependent con- 
stituents will have caused the adjectival phrase to be expressed after the 
less salient noun. However, for the greater part of the postnominal mod- 
ifiers with dependent constituents the reason they follow the noun is 
not the fact that they are heavy, but (as usual) that the information they 
express is less salient than that of the preceding noun (cf. examples 110- 
112). Apparently, complex adjectival and participle phrases are less likely 
to be salient modifiers than simple ones. 


3.7. Conclusion 


In this chapter, I argued that word order in single-modifier NPs is mainly 
determined by pragmatics. Modifiers (even postpositive possessives and 
relative clauses) precede the noun if they are pragmatically marked, but 
follow the noun if they lack pragmatic marking or if it is the noun that 
is marked. Pragmatic marking is understood to mean that the marked 
constituent is implicitly or explicitly contrastive, or otherwise the most 
salient element of the NP. Although it is highly dependent on the context 
what makes a constituent the most salient element of the NP, two sub- 
groups were distinguished: the constituent may be the most salient ele- 
ment ofthe NP because it provides the addressee with the most informa- 
tive part of the NP, or it may be most salient because the author assumes 
the information it expresses to be the most relevant in view of the mes- 
sage he wants to convey. The saliency of the constituents was argued to 
be also responsible for the word order in ‘double contrastive’ NPs. The 
choice for a parallel (N;-X;, N2-X2) or chiastic ordering (Ni-Xi, Xo-N;) 


© In my corpus, there are 17 indefinite NPs with a prenominal adjective accompanied 
by a dependent constituent and 4 indefinite NPs with a participle clause with one or 
more dependents. That is 2% and 44% of the total number of indefinite NPs with a 
prenominal adjective and participle respectively. For indefinite NPs with a postnominal 
adjective or participle, these numbers are 596 (66 NPs) and 6096 (46 NPs). For definite 
NPs the proportion is even more unbalanced: there are 86 definite NPs with a prenominal 
modifier accompanied by one or more dependent constituents versus 90 postnominal 
ones. This implies that 1296 of the prenominal adjectival and participial modifiers is 
modified by a dependent constituent versus 3096 of the postnominal ones. 

70 For the influence of the heaviness principle on the ordering of the NP, see section 


3.3.15 
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was argued not to depend on the author's preference for the one or the 
other construction, but on the information structure of the NPs. 

The sections 3.3.1 and 3.4 discussed exceptions to the general rule 
that the most salient element is expressed first. If the adjective ayatdc 
modifies the noun àvrjo or if the modifier is heavy (i.e. complex) the 
saliency principle may be overridden in that the modifier is postnominal 
although it is the most salient element of the NP. The postposition ofthese 
modifiers is a tendency and not a strict rule, which may be explained if 
we assume that the saliency principle, on the one hand, and the principles 
preferring heavy modifiers and é&yadóc to be postnominal, on the other, 
are competing motivations with varying success. The third exception 
results from a conflict between word order principles at the level of the 
NP and those at the level of the clause. In my corpus, a constituent of the 
NP that has topic function at the level of the clause is always expressed 
at the very beginning of the clause, irrespective of the saliency of the 
constituent at the level of the NP. 

Section 3.5 paid attention to a few particular modifiers, not because 
these modifiers do not observe the previously mentioned word order 
rules, but because it is more difficult to see that these modifiers con- 
form to the rules. First of all, it was argued that there is no reason to 
suppose that in the case of adjectives semantics influences the position 
of the modifier. Subsequently, it was argued that, against our expecta- 
tions on the basis of Wackernagel’s Law, even the position of ‘postposi- 
tive possessives is mainly determined by pragmatics. Next, the difference 
between pre- and postnominal demonstratives in NPs after so-called first 
mentions and digressions was analysed and finally, it was argued that so- 
called relative clauses with incorporated antecedent should be analysed 
as NPs with a prenominal relative clause. 

The last section discussed the position of constituents that depend 
on adjectival and participial modifiers, like degree adverbials (very rich) 
and arguments (full of sunlight). These constituents may occur before, 
in between or after the combination of the modifier and the noun. 
The actual position they take turned out to be dependent on the same 
principles that determine the position of the modifiers on which they 
depend. 

Besides the exceptional cases discussed in the sections 3.3.1 and 3.4 
that could be accounted for on the basis of other ordering principles (e.g. 
the heaviness principle, word order rules at the level of the clause), 3 % of 
the NPs in my sample is problematic, spread almost equally among pre- 
and postnominal modifiers (see Table 4): 
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modifier prenominal postnominal 
indefinite definite indefinite definite 
adjective (A) 7 (1%) 3 (1%) 20 (196) 4 (396) 
adverb — o — [o 
participle (PTC) o 12 (6%) 3 (4%) 4 (3%) 
prepositional phrase (PP) — 3 (2%) — 3 (5%) 
genitive (GEN) 11 (4%) 30 (5%) 15 (4%) 12 (3%) 
possessive (pos) 3 (8%) 25 (10%) 2 (4%) 6 (2%) 
numeral (num) 27 (7%) o 10 (4%) o 
demonstrative (dem) 2 (40%) 14 (3%) 1 (3%) 9 (3%) 
relative clause (rel) — 3 (7%) 1 (296) 7 (5%) 
total 50 (3%) 90 (4%) 52 (39) 45 (3%) 


Table 4. The number of problematic cases 


In general, these low numbers do not give cause for concern.” In the 
case of possessives, however, the relatively high number of problematic 
cases does seem to be alarming: in both definite and indefinite NPs with 
a prenominal possessive, about 1096 of the modifiers does not seem 
to be contrastive or otherwise the most salient element of the NP, so 
that a postnominal modifier would have been more in line with the 
expectations. Two of the problematic cases are (116) and (117): 


(116) ac dé ovo vevoulxaot và MEQL TOUS vóptovg ol TAVTES &vOoostot, TOA- 
Aotot te xoi GAAOLOL TEXUNELOLOL MAQEOTL OTADUMOAODEL, £v 6 ù xoi 
tHde’ Aagetog Ext ts EWUTOT doxfjs xoX£oac "EXuvov toùs mag- 
EOVTAS ELQETO EL xóoqo àv yońuatı BOVAOLATO TOUS matéoas åànrotv- 
oxovtac ZXATAOLTECOD ou 


I will give this one proof among many from which it may be inferred that 
all men hold this belief about their customs. During his own reign (lit. 
during the of himself reign) Dareios summoned the Greeks who were 
with him and asked them for what price they would eat their fathers’ 
dead bodies. (Hdt. 3.38.2-3) 


71 The number of problematic demonstratives seems unacceptable high (4096), but is 
statistically irrelevant because of the very low number (viz. 10) of prenominal demon- 
stratives in indefinite NPs. The same holds true, although to a lesser degree, for prenom- 
inal relatives in definite NPs (3 of the 46 examples does not conform to the ordering 
principles). 

72 Other problematic cases can be found at: Hdt. 1.68.5 tiv EvtOd OVUPoORN, 1.109.1 
TH &ovvoO vuvouxt, 1.110.1 EDUTOD OVVSOVAN, 1.123.3 THV EWUVTOD YYOUNY, 2.8.1 AVTOD 
TO TEQUATA, 4.3.4 NuetEQoL SOBAOL, 4.162.1 toU tovtov MaLdds, 4.172.2 AVTEWV THV 
U£lEtv, 5.47.2 SL TO EWUTOD XÁAAOG, 6.95.1 TOLOL EWUTOD óaopoqóootot 7.120.1 ÈS tà 
opétega toà and 7.147.3 &¢ voUc ooUc ztoAeutovc. 
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(117) ei yao medtEQov civar Ór]uótnic, GAM èv TH nageóvt civar aùtõv Baot- 
Mevs 
For before he was a common man, but now he was their king (lit. of them 
king). (Hdt. 2.172.5) 


I cannot explain what triggers the preposition of the possessives in 
example (116) and (117), or what causes the relatively large number of 
non-salient prenominal possessives in general. More data are needed to 
answer the question of whether possessives do indeed behave differently 
from other modifiers and, if so, in which respect. 

In comparison to possessives, prenominal numerals and participles 
are less problematic in that they only display a relatively high number of 
problematic cases in definite or indefinite NPs. In the case of numerals, 
the high number of problematic cases is mainly caused by numerals in 
indefinite NPs giving expression to (a length of) time. As discussed in 
footnote 17 of this chapter, a numeral in this kind of NP is frequently 
prenominal even if it is not contrastive or salient, nor evident that the NP 
will give expression to a measure. Neither the reason for the preposition 
of the numeral in these cases (cf. example 118), nor the difference with 
similar NPs with postnominal numerals (cf. example 119) has become 
clear to me: 

(118) peta ôè Exxatdexa ëčtea và. MAVTIA GEEas veAevvQ, TH MALOL Pape 
TAEASOUS TAV AOXIVV. 
Then he died after a reign of sixteen years, and his son Psammis reigned 
in his place. (Hdt. 2.159.3) 


(119) tov uév ù TUMPAOY TottOV oiyeoDaL pevyovta &c và EEG, TOV OE 
Aiðiona Paowevew Aiyúntov £r ëtea TEVTINZOVTG, EV TOLOL otov 
tase ATodéEaoDan. 

The blind man fled to the marshes, and the Ethiopian ruled Egypt for 
fifty years (lit. for years fifty), during which he distinguished himself for 
the following. (Hdt. 2.137.2) 


Similarly, I have no explanation for the relatively frequent preposition 
of non-salient participles, neither for the general phenomenon, nor for 
the individual examples. I do not know, for instance, how to explain the 
preposition of the participle in example (120), for there is no contrast 
with other gifts, nor any reason why the promised state of the gifts would 
deserve special attention. 
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(120) Xerxes promised that the Persian who would come with the best- 
equipped army would receive most precious gifts. 
(...) adtina mac &vijo ès TH &oyr]v thv EWUTOD ixeAdoaz siye nootv- 
inv zx&cav Ei voiot ELENLEVOLOL, DEAWV AUTOS EXAOTOS TÀ TEOXEIMEVE, 
6600 AaBetv, (...). 
(...) and immediately every man (of the Persians) rode away to his own 


province and used all zeal to fulfil the king’s command, each desiring to 
get the promised gifts, (...). (Hdt. 7.19.2) 


By way of conclusion, it should be stressed that despite these problematic 
cases the overwhelming majority of my data fits perfectly well into the 
picture described in the previous sections. In 97% of the NPs in my 
corpus, the most salient element of the NP is expressed first, irrespective 
of the type or semantics of the modifier, unless word order rules at the 
level of the sentence or the heaviness of the constituent urge otherwise. 
This very high percentage seem to be a very strong indication that it is 
pragmatics, in combination with the heaviness principle, that determines 
the position of the modifier in the Ancient Greek NP, not semantics, 
nor style. This is not to say, however, that in the remaining 3 % of the 
NPs in my corpus, style and (given the fact that some modifiers tend 
to be more problematic that others) perhaps even semantics may not 
influence their position. However, due to the low number of and variation 
in the problematic cases I have not been able to find out what exactly 
determines the position of the modifier in these examples. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


WORD ORDER IN MULTIPLE-MODIFIER NPS 


4.1. Introduction: an overview of the 
literature on the order of modifiers 


Regarding the ordering of the constituents in multiple-modifier NPs, the 
grammars only observe that everything is possible. Smyth (1956: 294), 
for instance, describes the various possibilities in the following way: 

(1) Two or more attributives of a substantive are variously placed: (1) eic tas 
Aas Aoxadixac zóAeg to the other Arcadian cities X. H. 7.4.38. (2) to 
&v'Aoxaóíiq tò tot Atos tot Avxatov tegov the sanctuary of Lycean Zeus 
in Arcadia P.R.565d. (3) ès TOV ETL TH ovóuocu TOD Muévoc ovevot Óvroc 
TOV EtEQov MVEYOV to the other tower at the mouth of the harbour which 
was narrow T. 8.90. (4) èv vij oixig TH Xaoutóov ti ragà TO '"OXvueiov 
in the house of Charmides by the Olympieion And. 1.16. (5) G0 vóv ev TH 
Aoig 1óXAeov “Eànviðwv from the Greek cities in Asia X. H. 4.3.15. (6) 
OOS THV èx tis ZuxeAtac vov Aðnvaiwv weyarAnv xoxozooytav with 
regard to the great failure of the Athenians in Sicily T. 8.2. (7) tò veiyoc vo 
uaxoòv TO vóttov the long southern wall And. 3.7. 


The other grammars describe, in similar terms, how the modifiers can 
all precede or follow the noun, or partially precede and partially follow 
the noun, and that each of them can or cannot be preceded by an article 
(cf. Gildersleeve 1900: 328 ff., Goodwin 1879: 210, Kühner-Gerth 1904: 
I 621-622). Regardless of how true these observations may be, they 
immediately raise the question of what determines the various possible 
arrangements. This question, however, has never been dealt with. 

The order of multiple modifiers has received very little attention, not 
only regarding Ancient Greek, but also regarding other (Indo-European) 
languages. And if grammars discuss this topic, they discuss how the var- 
ious modifiers are ordered, not why (cf. Quirk et al. 1985, Haeseryn et al. 
1997 and Biber et al. 1999). This lack of attention may be a consequence 
of the fact that in most Indo-European languages the order of multiple 
modifiers is rather fixed. Fixed orderings evoke perhaps less need for 
understanding of the principles behind the ordering than flexible ones. 
This idea is supported by the fact that there is discussion on that aspect of 
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word order in which most Indo-European languages do allow variation, 
viz. the order of multiple adjectives. 

In most publications that discuss adjective order, the semantics of the 
adjectives is presented as the main factor determining their ordering, 
although phonological and pragmatic factors (like euphony, idiomacy 
and emphasis) are generally thought to have some influence as well.! 
The publications do not agree, however, on the nature of the semantic 
factor that is responsible for the order of the adjectives.? Biber et al. 
(1999) argue that (English) adjectives expressing inherent features have 
to stand closer to the noun than those expressing non-inherent features 
(e.g. a new red ball). Martin (1969), Posner (1986) and Sproat and Shih 
(1988), on the other hand, assume that the crucial factor for adjective 
ordering is their (in)dependence on comparison (i.e. the degree in which 
recognition of the feature asks for comparison with other objects)? They 
argue that the less dependent on comparison, the nearer the adjective is 
placed to the noun. Hetzron (1978) and Risselada (1984), in their turn, 
suppose that the subjectivity/objectivity of the adjectives controls their 
position: the more objective the quality expressed by the adjective (i.e. 
the more a matter of recognition instead of opinion), the closer to the 
noun it has to be expressed (e.g. a nice green shirt, *a green nice shirt). 
Wulff (2003), finally, concludes on the basis ofa statistical corpus analysis 
that various factors affect adjective ordering, of which (in)dependence 
on comparison, affective load* and the subjectivity/objectivity of the 
adjective are most influential. 


! For the influence of these other factors on the order of adjectives, see De Jong (1983), 
Hetzron (1978: 175-178), Risselada (1984: 224) and Wulff (2003: 251-256 and 266-270). 

? [n some publications, the semantic factor on which the classification is based is 
left implicit. Dixon (1977), for instance, sets up a detailed classification of adjectives, 
but does not discuss the principle behind this classification. Fries (1986) is also not very 
explicit on the semantic factor that determines the order of adjectives in his corpus. In his 
conclusion, he states that the closer the adjective stands to the noun, the closer in meaning 
it is to the noun, but what is meant by being closer in meaning remains undiscussed. 

? The difference between adjectives that are and those that are not dependent on 
comparison can be illustrated by the following examples. The identification of a red bag 
in a set of bags need not be preceded by a comparison of the colours of the various bags. 
Perceiving the red bag alone suffices. A heavy bag, by contrast, can only be selected out of 
a set of bags by comparing the weight of the various bags. Therefore, Martin and Posner 
name red independent from comparison, and heavy dependent. Sproat and Shih (1988), 
by contrast, describe the same difference in terms of ‘apparentness’: an adjective like red 
is more and an adjective like heavy is less apparent. 

^ The affective load of the adjective is understood to be the (possible) positive or 
negative connotation of the adjective (possible in that the adjective can also be neutral 
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Whether these various semantic factors are or are not responsible for 
the ordering of adjectives in one or more languages, it is evident that 
most of them cannot determine the order of NP modifiers in general, 
simply because they are not applicable to all types of modifier. It is, for 
instance, difficult to speak ofthe subjectivity/objectivity, (in)dependence 
on comparison or affective load of genitives, prepositional phrases and 
numerals. The only semantic criterion mentioned above that may influ- 
ence the position of all types of modifiers is the inherence of the fea- 
ture they express. Although Rijkhoff (2002) himself does not present it 
as such, one might say that the various categories he distinguishes in his 
NP model differ exactly in this respect. 

As described in detail in Chapter 2, section 2.3.1, Rijkhoff distin- 
guishes five types of modifiers,” which are centripetally ordered around 
the noun (cf. example 2 below). Classifying modifiers, which specify 
which kind of entity the head noun refers to (e.g. a corporate lawyer), 
stand as close as possible to the noun. Qualifying modifiers, which spec- 
ify inherent features of the referent (e.g. colour, size, age), are placed at 
greater distance from the noun. The next layer is the appropriate posi- 
tion for modifiers indicating quantity, like numerals. Localising modi- 
fiers, subsequently, which give information on the location of the refer- 
ent (spatial location, location in time or possession) are placed in the final 
descriptive layer. Discourse modifiers, finally, which give information on 
the referential status of the referent, are placed at the utmost left or right 
position: 


as to the affective load). Fantastic, for instance, has a positive load, whereas painful has a 
negative connotation. On the basis of the statistic analysis of her data, Wulff (2003: 266) 
concludes that positively loaded adjectives marginally significantly more often precede 
negatively loaded adjectives than vice versa. 

^ By setting up an ordering of five types of modifiers rather than an ordering of 
adjectives, numerals, genitives, demonstratives, etc. themselves, Rijkhoff obviates the 
problem that the same modifier can fulfil several functions and that the same function 
can be fulfilled by various modifiers. Adjectives, for instance, are typically qualifying 
modifiers expressing an inherent feature of the referent. Nevertheless, they may be used 
to indicate frequency (e.g. his frequent/weekly/annual visits) or time (e.g. the future king, 
my previous job), in which cases they should be analysed as quantifying and localising 
modifiers respectively (examples were taken from Keizer 2004). On the other hand, 
quality—typically expressed by an adjective—may also be expressed by a relative clause, 
which typically expresses locality (e.g. he gave her a ring that was actually rather cheap). 

$ A detailed overview of the five types of modifiers distinguished by Rijkhoff can be 
found in Chapter 2, section 2.3.1. 

7 Rijkhoff repeatedly emphasises, however, that this universally preferred order of 
modifiers only applies to 'simple' modifiers. The position of embedded modifiers, i.e. 
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(2) [discourse [locality [quantity [quality [kind [N] kind] quality] quantity] locality] discourse]? 


Despite major differences in the scope of the research, the methodol- 
ogy used and the exact conclusion arrived at, Rijkhoff and the above- 
mentioned studies on adjective ordering both assume that the position 
of NP modifiers depends on their semantics. Seiler (1978 and 1985), on 
the other hand, attempts a different approach. In his view, it is not the 
meaning, but rather the function of the modifier that is decisive for its 
position.? On the basis of his study of the position of prenominal modi- 
fiers in German, he concludes that NPs are ordered from more referenz- 
festlegende modifiers on the left to more inhaltfestlegende modifiers on 
the right. Whereas adjectives are expressed close to the noun because 
they characterise the referent, demonstratives are placed at the other end 
ofthe continuum, as their main function is to specify the reference. Seiler 
illustrates the influence of the function of the modifier on its position by 
the following two examples: 


modifiers which contain a noun themselves, is harder to predict because of competing 
motivations (see Chapter 2, section 2.3.1). However, even though the complexity of the 
modifier may have some influence on its position, it is still the semantic type of the 
modifier that is—on the whole—most influential in Rijkhoff's NP model. 

8 It should be remembered that Rijkhoff's NP model is a semantic and not a syntactic 
model of the NP. Nevertheless, it has some predictive value for the internal syntax of 
the NP because of the principle of scope that says the semantic distance of the modifier 
in relation to the head noun is iconically reflected in the actual linguistic expression. 
Rijkhoff's two other principles that may influence the position of the modifiers in the 
actual linguistic expression (i.e. the principle of head proximity and the principle of domain 
integrity) are discussed in Chapter 2, section 2.3.1. 

? For a very similar approach, see Fugier and Corbin (1977) and Fugier (1983). 
According to Fugier and Corbin, Latin modifiers have to be divided in identifying 
(déterminatives) and qualifying modifiers (‘qualificatives’). While the former help to 
identify the referent by specifying the reference (e.g. populus Romanus [as opposed to 
populus Albanus]), the latter attribute a quality to the head of the NP (e.g. hortus pulcher). 
This difference in function is reflected in some syntactic differences, for instance the fact 
that identifying modifiers are expressed in the periphery of the noun, while qualifying 
modifiers may be expressed at greater distance from the noun (cf. gentes Africae vagae 
and populus Romanus imperiosus). Although Devine and Stephens (2006: 476) provide a 
semantic motivation for the ordering of Latin adjectives (viz. that extensional, subjective 
and narrowly applicable adjectives are farther from the noun than intensional, objective 
and more broadly applicable adjectives), their view is eventually very similar to that of 
Fugier and Corbin; for Devine and Stephens explain their semantic motivation by arguing 
that it is simply more natural for a speaker to identify the set of entities he is talking 
about first and then to evaluate these entities. Risselada (1984: 206-207) offers some 
counterexamples to the view that qualifying or evaluating modifiers are placed farther 
from the noun than identifying modifiers. 
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(3a) die drei heiligen Kónige ‘the three holy kings’ 


(3b) die heiligen drei Kónige 'the (three) Magi' (i.e. the three wise men from 
the East) 


Regarding these examples, Seiler (1978: 313 en 1985: 440) observes that 
(3a) is the usual order of the modifiers article, numeral and adjective. The 
NP refers to some arbitrary kings, whose number happens to be three. In 
(3b), by contrast, the number is characteristic for the kings in question. 
As aconsequence, the numeral is expressed at closer distance to the noun. 

However, in Seiler’s schematic overview of prenominal modifiers in 
German, the idea that the function of the modifier is decisive for its 
position seems to have been discarded, as the modifiers are ordered on 
the basis of their semantics: 


N 
reinforc. quant. demonstr. art anaph. num. affective eval. color mat 
adv. pron + partic. adj. adj. adj. adj. 
poss. 


— referent characterisation (‘inhalfestlegend’) 
— reference specification (‘referenzfestlegend’) 


Figure 1. Seiler’s schematic overview of prenominal modifiers 


Although his examples on the three kings showed that there is no one- 
to-one relation between the form of the modifier and its function (in the 
(a)-example the adjective and in the (b)-example the numeral was more 
‘inhaltsfestlegend’), Seiler places the various modifiers at a fixed position 
in the NP on the basis of their meaning instead of their function in a 
particular context. Even though the position can be defended that some 
modifiers are by nature more suitable for characterising the referent or 
specifying the reference, this scheme undoes the whole argument on the 
importance of the function of the modifier. 

Although the basic assumptions of Rijkhoff’s semantic NP model seem 
more promising than those of Seiler’s continuum of more inhalts- to 
more referenzfestlegende modifiers,'° there are also several shortcomings 
attached to Rijkhoff’s approach. These will be discussed in the next 
section on the basis of my Greek data. 


10 I will argue in Chapter 6, however, that the difference between Inhaltfestlegende and 
referenzfestlegende modifiers, although it does not influence the position of the modifiers 
in the Ancient Greek NB, does affect their articulation. 
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This section discusses word order in the Greek NP with multiple mod- 
ifiers, irrespective of their form (adjectival, participial, genitival, etc.), 
number and the presence or absence of the article before the noun and 
before the various modifiers.'! But before switching to word order in 
multiple-modifier NPs in Greek, I will first (in section 4.2.1) discuss two 
general problematic aspects of Rijkhoff's model, which I encountered 
while analysing my data. Having discussed these two shortcomings of 
Rijkhoff's model, I will turn to the order of the modifiers in Greek. For 
the sake of presentation, the description of the data has been divided into 
three subsections: word order in NPs with multiple prenominal mod- 
ifiers (4.2.2.1), NPs with multiple postnominal modifiers (4.2.2.2) and 
NPs with pre- and postnominal modifiers (4.2.2.3). In all these subsec- 
tions, I will argue that in Ancient Greek word order in multiple-modifier 
NPs is not determined by the semantics or function of the modifiers, as 
Rijkhoff (2002) claims, but—like in single-modifier NPs—by the saliency 
of the various constituents. 


4.2.1. Two criticisms of Rijkhoff s NP model 


If one uses Rijkhoff's NP model to analyse the NPs in some corpus, it 
soon turns out to be a bit oversimplified. Although models by definition 
simplify the actual practice, they should not bend it. In two respects, 
however, Rijkhoff's NP model is such a simplification, that it is, in my 
view, questionable whether it is still an adequate model of the noun 
phrase. 

The first problem concerns the division of modifiers into the five 
categories classifying, qualifying, quantifying, localising and discourse 
modifiers. However clear and well-defined this division might seem, it is 
in practice often hard, if not impossible, to class each modifier under its 
proper category.'? Genitives and relative clauses turn out to be especially 
problematic. Examples (4)-(7) present four of the many problematic 
genitives: 


11 This section, however, does not discuss word order in NPs with an overt coordinator. 
These will be discussed separately in section 4.3. 

12 The classificational problems are not confined to the Greek language, as appears 
from Keizers (2004: 12-13) English examples of modifiers that cannot be classified 
under one of Rijkhoff's categories. She seems a bit too critical, however, when she 
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(4) TOiv 08 ts 0000 TO TEuTTOV néooc SLEANAVDEVAL thv OTEATU, (...). 


But before his army had accomplished the fifth part of their journey (lit. 
of the journey the fifth part), (...). (Hdt. 3.25.4) 


(5) UAYOLEVMV SE oqeov ETL xoóvov TEAOS Toróvðe EYEVETO víjs UAYNS. 


They fought for a long time and the end of the battle was as I will now 
tell (lit. there was end such of the battle). (Hdt. 9.22.1) 


(6) nate u£v d1 vv Kooícov te &oyr]v xoi "Iovügs thv TOMTHY xata- 
OTOH Zoye OUT. 
Such are the facts about Kroisos’ rule (lit. the of Kroisos rule), and the 
first overthrow of Ionia (lit. of Ionia the first overthrow). (Hdt. 1.92.1) 


(7) . (...), ovdentav ouéov Exo EAB UW oo SHOE DUEAS Sixnv Paoctréi 
TiS AMOOTKOLOS. 


(...), [have no hope for you (lit. no for you hope) that you won't pay the 
penalty to the king for your rebellion. (Hdt. 6.11.2) 


None of the highlighted genitives in examples (4)-(7) can successfully 
be classified under one of Rijkhoff’s categories, as they do not give 
information on the kind, quality, quantity or location of the referent, nor 
on its discourse status. The general characteristic of these five genitives 
is that they express an obligatory addition to the noun. In examples (4) 
and (5), the nouns need a complement that indicates of what the soldiers 
accomplished a part and of what the end was as Herodotus will tell.'° The 
genitives ts OSot and tis coms provide this complement. The genitives 
in examples (6) and (7), on the other hand, are obligatory in that they give 
expression to an argument of the derivational noun.'* The genitives in (6) 
express the subject and object of (the SoA which is expressed by) their 
nouns, whereas the genitive in example (7) expresses the beneficiary of 
the &x(óa. To do justice to the existence of complements and arguments, 


criticises Rijkhoff that adjectives need not be qualifying, but can also be quantifying (e.g. 
his frequent/regular/weekly/annual visits) and localising (e.g. my previous job, a recent 
proposal, the future king) (Keizer 2004: 12). Although Rijkhoff assumes adjectives are 
basically qualifying modifiers, he repeatedly stresses that there is no one-to-one relation 
between form and function, so that one type of modifier can have various functions and 
one function can be expressed by various modifiers (see, for instance, Rijkhoff 2002: 173). 

13 Nouns like u£ooc and v£Aoc are generally called relational nouns, because their 
referent always stands in a certain relationship to another object. 

14 A derivational noun is a noun that is derived from a verb (e.g. the observation from 
the verb to observe). In the traditional Greek and Latin grammars, the genitives that 
give expression to the subject or object of a derivational noun are called subjective and 
objective genitives. 
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Rijkhoff's NP model should be extended with an additional layer, placed 
in between the noun and the classifying modifiers, as the semantic bond 
between nouns and their complements or arguments is even closer than 
that between nouns and classifying modifiers.’° 

Although the addition of an additional layer for arguments may solve 
most of the problems with genitives,'® this solution is not helpful for the 
classification of relative clauses. According to Rijkhoff, relative clauses 
are typically localising modifiers, as their basic function is locating the 
referent in time. Whether this is indeed the basic function of relative 
clauses can be doubted by the fact that the majority ofthe relative clauses 
in my corpus contains a generic present, which— by its very nature—does 
not locate the referent at a specific point in time: 


(8) £vógÓUxaot è xi vas Aw£ovc neoil TA ox£Azo. ÜvcavooUc, TOUS 
40) £0vov xo o0totc: 


They wear linen tunics with fringes hanging about the legs, which they 
call *kalasiris' (lit. tunics linen about the legs with fringes, which they 
name kalasiris). (Hdt. 2.81.1) 


(9) Aaotiogc 6e évbettev ooun]Oeic åànixeto £r (Xov ROTAMLOV TO obvouo 
"Apngozóc Ett, óc bid. "OÓovo£ov éz. 


From there, Dareios set out and came to another river called Arteskos, 
which flows through the country of the Odrysae (lit. to other river to 
which as a name Arteskos is, which through of Odrysae flows). 

(Hdt. 4.92)!” 


But even if the relative clause contains a verb that does locate the SoA at 
a specific point in time, it is difficult to maintain that the relative clause 
serves to locate the referent at this point. It is highly unlikely, for instance, 
that the function of the relative clauses in (10) and (11) is to place the 
child and woman in question in the past: 


15 For arguments in the term structure in FG, see Mackenzie (1983 en 1987) and Keizer 
(2004). Keizer criticises Rijkhoff (among other things) for not acknowledging arguments 
attheterm level, but does not put forward suggestions for the position ofthese arguments 
in Rijkhoff’s NP model. Incidentally, it should be noted that Rijkhoff (2002: 19) explicitly 
indicates that his model is only concerned with NPs referring to entities and that NPs 
referring to SoA’s (i.e. the observation) and propositions (i.e. the idea) are left out of 
consideration. This does not alter the fact that a proper model of the NP should also 
accommodate arguments and complements. 

16 Tt is important to note that whereas Greek tends to express arguments of the noun 
in the genitive case, other languages may choose other solutions. In English, for example, 
the argument in example (7) is expressed by a prepositional phrase (‘for you"). 

17 For the analysis of ‘name’ as an adjunct rather than the subject of the relative clause, 
see Chapter 5, section 5.4.2. 
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(10) yodvov dé mEQUOVTOS EEEYEVETO oi xoc Loyóqovoc xoi TOAVADS, THO 
ovvoug étédy Battoc, oc Onoaioi te xoi Kvoynvaior A£yovot, ws 
uévtor Ey@ ðoxéw, (22.0 tv 
In time, a son of weak and stammering speech was born to him, to 
whom he gave the name Battos, as the Theraeans and Cyrenaeans 
say; but in my opinion the boy was given some other name (lit. son 
weak-voiced and stammering, to whom was as a name given Battos, as 
Theraeans and Cyrenaeans say, but as I believe, other some). 

(Hdt. 4.155.1) 


(11) Tas uqréoag eEehovtes yvvodxa čxaotoc MLAV MEODEECUQEETO Tiv 
£povAsto Ex TOV EMUVTOD otxGov, TAS SE Aourác AMAOAS GUVAYAYOVTES 
Oén viov 
Sending away all the mothers, each chose one woman, whomever he 


liked (lit. woman one whom he wanted) of his domestics; as for the rest, 
they gathered them together and strangled them. (Hdt. 3.150.2) 


Keizer's (2004: 13) view that a relative clause serves to relate the refer- 
ent of the head noun to some state of affairs seems much more attractive 
to me, but presents the problem that relative clauses no longer fit into 
Rijkhoff's NP model, as ‘relating the referent to some state of affairs’ can- 
not be subsumed under a semantic category like ‘qualifying’ or ‘localis- 
ing. 

Besides revealing classificational problems with the genitives and rel- 
ative clauses, the analysis of my data shows that Rijkhoff's NP model 
draws too sharp a distinction between descriptive and discourse modi- 
fiers. According to Rijkhoff, descriptive modifiers describe the properties 
of the entity referred to and discourse modifiers are concerned with the 
referent as a discourse entity. In my corpus, however, there are count- 
less examples of modifiers that give both descriptive information and 
information on the discourse status of the referent. These modifiers com- 
bine a descriptive and discourse function by clarifying which referent 
is referred to by describing a property of the referent. Examples (12)- 
(14) provide some examples of these ‘combining modifiers’ in multiple- 
modifier NPs: 


(12) èx votvov 62 vv hidwv Epacav THY nvoauiða oboóounÜTivor thv EV 
uéoQ THV TELM EOTHAVIAV, £uxoocde tis MEYAANS xvoopnióoc, TiS 
EOTL TO XMAOV EXQOTOV OAOV xai HULGEDS TAEVOOVD. 


And of these stones they said the pyramid was built that stands midmost 
of the three, over against the great pyramid, of which each side mea- 
sures one and a half plethron (lit. before the great pyramid, of which is 
the side every one and half plethron). (Hdt. 2.126.2) 
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(13) (...) mag’ Aiyvntioio ó2 IIàv uèv &oyouórovoc xoi vOv OxTO TOv 
TEMTOV Aeyopévov DEdv, "HooxA£ns SE THV Óevtéoov TOV SUMdEXaA 
Aeyouévov eiva, (...). 

(...) but in Egypt, Pan is the most ancient of these and is one of the 
eight gods who are said to be the earliest of all (lit. of the eight the first 
said gods); Herakles belongs to the second dynasty (that of the so-called 
twelve gods), (...). (Hdt. 2.145.1) 

(14) 66 vavuxógc otoatòç ô IIeoo£ov (...) TH Ógvv£oo £vei ÖS AvETAWOE, 
CLQEEL EVITETEWS TAS vrjoovc tàs MEDS TH] YtElowM xeuévac, Xiov xoi 
Aéofov xai Tévedov. (...) aloeov dé xai tas £v TH jxetoo noA tàs 
Táda xaxà tavta, (...). 

The Persian fleet (...) putting out to sea in the next year easily subdued 
the islands that lie off the mainland, Chios and Lesbos and Tenedos. 


(...) They also captured the Ionian cities of the mainland (lit. the on 
the mainland cities the Ionian) in the same way (...). (Hdt. 6.31.1-2) 


In example (12), the adjective ueyaAys ‘big’ is not only descriptive in that 
it gives qualifying information on the referent of the noun (the pyramid), 
but also has a discourse function. By attributing a quality to the noun, the 
adjective indicates to which of the pyramids the NP refers. Likewise, the 
numeral óxvo ‘eight’ in example (13) is both a quantifying and discourse 
modifier: it attributes a quantifying property to the noun and thereby 
indicates which ofthe gods is meant. The prepositional phrase in example 
(14), finally, is both a localising and discourse modifier: by describing 
their spatial location it contrasts the cities on the mainland with those on 
the islands. 

Of course, Rijkhoff does not deny that descriptive modifiers may dis- 
tinguish two entities. But instead of attributing to them both a descriptive 
and a discourse function, he chooses to classify them under the localis- 
ing modifiers. At least, that may be inferred from a footnote in which 
he states that contrastive adjectives that serve to identify the referent are 
localising modifiers. In Rijkhoff's view, red in the example ‘no, I want 
the red apple should be analysed as a localising modifier (Rijkhoff 2002: 
173).? In my view, however, this analysis of contrastive modifiers that 
serve to identify the referent is incorrect, as these modifiers do not give 
information on the location of the referent in the world of discourse. Red 
in Rijkhoff's example ‘no, I want the red apple’ does not say anything 
about the location of this referent (e.g. whether it is on the fruit bowl 


18 Although this footnote opens with ‘recall that ...5 I have not found any previous 
discussion of this topic. 
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on the table, or in a bag in the kitchen), but gives expression to a quality 
(the colour) of the referent, by which it can be distinguished from other 
similar entities. Instead of classifying modifiers like red under the local- 
ising modifiers, it is much more likely that these modifiers have both a 
descriptive and a discourse function. 

In addition to ‘purely’ descriptive modifiers, which attribute a feature 
to the referent of the (head) N (as the modifiers printed in italics in exam- 
ple 15 and 16) and ‘pure’ discourse modifiers, which are concerned with 
the referential aspect of the NP without giving descriptive information 
(as the modifiers printed in italics in examples 17 and 18), an adequate 
NP model should thus also accommodate modifiers that have both a 
descriptive and a discourse function (as in examples 12-14 above).!” 
(15)  (...) émet xal "Aunotet thy Eéo&go yuvoixa xvvÜüdGvouat ynodoacav 

dic érr& Ileooéov xoióac, £óvvov &mqavéov avde@v, on£o EwUTis 
TH VINO yy Aeyouévo eivai DEO AvtryaoiCeodar xatogvocovoay. 

(...) Ihave learned by inquiry that when Xerxes’ wife Amestris reached 
old age, she buried twice seven sons of notable Persians (lit. seven of 


Persians sons, being notable men) as an offering on her own behalf to 
the fabled god beneath the earth. (Hdt. 7.114.2) 


(16) èv 6€ TOUT và TE AiTOALA xoi vàc noiuvac xai tà POVXdALA ó KÜpoc 
NEVIG TOU TATOOS ovvahioac ec TMUTO EDUVE xai MaQeoxEvaCE cc 
deEGuEevos tov IIepo&ov oteatov, (...). 


Meanwhile, collecting all his father’s goats and sheep (lit. the goats 
and sheeps all of the father) and oxen in one place, he slaughtered and 
prepared them as a feast for the Persian host, (...). (Hdt. 1.126.2) 


(17) tatta dé noujoavtes tò GAO OGG TOD Pods TILTAGOL GetMv xada- 
OGV xai WEMTOS xai &ovoqíóoc xal OVXWV xal ALBAVOTOD xoi OULEVYS 
xai TOV dAXXov DUWUGTOY, (...). 


Having done this, they fill what remains of the carcass (lit. the other body 
of the cow) with pure bread, honey, raisins, figs, frankincense, myrrh, and 
other kinds of incense, (...). (Hdt. 2.40.3) 


(18) teitov dé cionta TO ULVEOV' sinóvtwv SE Tts Tomos még xal GLAELWLOG, 
TOV AUTOV LOYOV TOV xoà x£0i TOD cijio voc EINE. 


Thirdly he inquired about the incense; and when they described making 
and applying it, he made the same reply as about the cloak (lit. the same 
story which he also about the cloack said). (Hdt. 3.22.3) 


19 In Chapter 6, it will be argued that purely descriptive modifiers are non-articular 
in Ancient Greek, whereas modifiers that (also) have a discourse function are always 
preceded by an article. 
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Although the former two categories (i.e. purely descriptive or pure 
discourse modifiers) fit perfectly well into Rijkhoffs NP model, the 
accommodation of the combined descriptive-discourse modifiers is less 
straightforward.” It becomes clear how serious this omission is when 
one realises how common the use of the descriptive-discourse modifiers 
is. About 40% of the modifiers in multiple-modifier NPs in my corpus 
combines a descriptive and a discourse function. 

In conclusion, my data reveal two general shortcomings of Rijkhoff's 
NP model. In the first place, it is too restrictive in that not all modi- 
fiers can be classified as classifying, qualifying, quantifying, localising or 
discourse modifiers. This problem can be solved partially by extending 
the NP model with an additional layer for arguments, in between the 
noun and qualifying modifiers. This extension, however, offers no solu- 
tion for relative clauses, whose basic function is not to locate the referent 
in time, but to relate the noun to another SoA. The second shortcoming 
of Rijkhoff’s model is that it does not regard the fact that modifiers, apart 
from being either a descriptive modifier or a discourse one, may combine 
a descriptive and a discourse function.”! 


4.2.2. Word order in Greek multiple-modifier NPs 


Although I encountered the two problematic aspects of Rijkhoff's NP 
model discussed in the previous section on the basis of my Greek data, 
Rijkhoffs model will cause similar problems for the classification of 
modifiers in other languages. More specific for Greek is the problem that 
the semantic structure of the NP is very frequently not reflected in the 
actual linguistic expression. Formulated differently, the semantics of the 
modifiers is not the factor that is decisive for the order of the constituents 


2 The easiest solution would be to represent the modifier at both the discourse and 
the proper descriptive level (in such a way that it is not expressed twice in the actual 
expression). Another possible solution could be to represent the descriptive information 
at the proper descriptive level and to add a new kind of discourse operator to indicate that 
the intended referent is contrasted with other available referents. Whichever solution is 
taken to represent these modifiers, the problem that the position of the modifiers within 
the actual linguistic expression cannot be accounted for on the basis of the principle of 
scope— because of its double function— remains unsolved. 

?! A third problem that is not related to the NP model ar sich, but to Rijkhoff's 
ordering principles is that they have no predictive value with respect to the order of two 
or more modifiers that belong to the same semantic level. The order of two qualifying 
adjectives in an example like ‘a beautiful red car’, for instance, cannot be accounted for by 
Rijkhoff’s principles. 
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in the noun phrase in Greek, as would have been expected on the basis 
of Rijkhoff's principle of scope (see Chapter 2, section 2.3.1). Examples 
(19)- (22) provide four of the many counterexamples:”” 


(19) to dé BafuXoviov tåñavtov Sivatat Evpotóac £póoixovro uvéas. 


The Babylonian talent is equal to seventy Euboic minae (lit. Euboic 
seventy minae). (Hdt. 3.89.2) 


(20) amo 6€ ts StaBdotosg ToD “EAANonOvtov, £vüev mogeveotat TjoEa vro 
ol Báopaoou éva avtod dtatetpavtes uñva £v TH SieBatov &c thy 
Evewany, £v toroi EtEQOLOL uoi 2yévovro Ev vij "Avuxij, (...). 


Since the crossing of the Hellespont, where the barbarians began their 
journey, they had spent one month there crossing into Europe and in 
three more months were in Attika, (...). (Hdt. 8.51.1) 


(21)  Poyngc (...) ànéneuype avatyuata és Aedqovs oox dAtya, GAN doa 
uev Goyveou avadyuata, £or ot zxAeiova £v AgeAqoiot, zx&oeS 68 tod 
àoyúgov YOVOOV dAerov åàvéðnxe GAAOV TE xoi TOD LOALOTO WIV 
GELov ExEw OTL, ZONTHOES ot GOWOv EE YOVOEOL àvaxéatat. 


Gyges (...) sent many offerings to Delphi: most of the silver offerings in 
Delphi came from him; and besides the silver, he dedicated a hoard of 
gold, among which six golden bowls (lit. bowls in number six golden) 
are the offerings especially worthy of mention. (Hdt. 1.14.1) 


(22)  ovtor of Zeupitor Aéyovor tov ITeooéa zxoAAóouc uèv Ava thv yiv 
paiveoða opio ToAAdxts 68 EOW TOU (pot, GAVOGALOV TE aŭtoð mego- 
ONVEVOV ebotoxeotou Edv TO u£yodoc ðinnyv, TO £xeàv pavi, evüs- 
véew dacav Atyumtov. 


The people of this Khemmis say that Perseus is seen often up and down 
this land, and often within the temple, and that a worn out sandal of his, 
which is two cubits long (lit. a sandal ofhim worn out, being with respect 
to length two cubits), keeps turning up, and that when it does turn up, 
all Egypt prospers. (Hdt. 2.91.3) 


In example (19), the qualifying modifier EvBoidac 'Euboic is expressed 
before, instead of after, the quantifying modifier eBdounxovta. ‘seventy’. 
Example (20), on the other hand, disobeys Rijkhoff’s rules in that the dis- 
course modifier étégotot ‘other’ is placed in between a quantifying modi- 


2 Because of the classificational problems with modifiers in definite NPs (which—as 
discussed in the previous section—often combine a descriptive and discourse function), 
I only provide examples of indefinite NPs with modifiers that can be classified unequivo- 
cally. Furthermore, I have checked carefully whether the ‘improper’ position of the mod- 
ifier can be explained by the influence of one of Rijkhoff’s other ordering principles. For a 
description of these principles and their interaction with the principle of scope, see Chap- 
ter 2, section 2.3.1. 
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fier and the noun rather than at the utmost left or right position. Example 
(21) is the mirror image of example (19): the quantifying modifier (£E) 
stands closer to the noun than the qualifying one (yovoeou). Example 
(22), finally, is ‘incorrect’ in that the localising modifier aùtoŭ ‘of him’ 
is placed between the noun and the qualifying modifiers teqoonuévov 
‘worn out’ and dianyv ‘two cubits long.” 

In the first two examples, the violations of Rijkhoff’s rules might be 
explained by assuming that the basic semantic ordering may be broken if 
one of the modifiers is somehow pragmatically marked. In example (19), 
for instance, the Babylonian currency unit is converted into the Euboic 
one. The contrastive value of the qualifying modifier EvBpotdac 'Euboic 
probably allows this modifier to be expressed before the quantifying 
modifier €Bdounxovta ‘seventy. In the same way, the utmost left position 
of the quantifying modifier in example (20) might be explained by its 
contrastive value. These examples give the impression that Ancient Greek 
is one of the languages that allow emphasised modifiers to occur in 
a special, in this case NP-initial, position. However, the ‘improper’ 
position of the quantifying modifier in (21) and the localising modifier 
in (22) cannot be explained by a special pragmatic marking of these 
modifiers. 

But although pragmatics cannot explain the ‘improper’ position of the 
modifiers in examples (21) and (22), it may explain the order of the con- 
stituents in the NP as a whole. As in single-modifier NPs, the position of 
a constituent in a multiple-modifier NP depends on its saliency: the more 
salient the information, the further to the left it has to be expressed. In the 
enumeration of Gyges gifts in example (21), for instance, the noun xon- 
thoes (‘bowls’) is obviously the most salient element of the NP and for 
this reason it is the first element of the NP. After the noun, there are two 
elements left: a numeral €€ and an adjective yovoeot. While Rijkhoff's 
semantic analysis cannot account for the position of the adjective after 
the numeral, this ordering can be accounted for if we assume that more 
salient information has to be expressed first: because the adjective pro- 
vides redundant information (Herodotus already informed us that Gyges 
dedicated yovoov dmAetov ‘a hoard of gold’) it is posed after the more 
informative numeral. Likewise, the position of the localising modifier in 


23 For my view on participle phrases with a participle of eiui, see Chapter 6, section 
6.1.3.2. 

4 For the so-called principle of pragmatic highlighting, see Rijkhoff (2002: 334-335) 
and S. Dik (1997: 403). 
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(22) just after the noun can be explained if we assume it is more informa- 
tive for the addressee that the Chemmitae found a sandal that belonged 
to Perseus than that this sandal was worn out and two cubits long. 

The pragmatic principle that the more salient the information, the 
earlier it has to be expressed does not only account for the ordering of the 
constituents in the NPs that contradict Rijkhoff's NP model, but may also 
explain the ordering of those NPs that do agree with Rijkhoff’s ordering 
principles, as can been seen in examples (23) and (24): 

(23) (...), neh ot te “Ad nvaior àzíxovro eixoot vyvol, Gua. óvyóuevot 
"Eostoi£ov névte voujosoce, (...). 
(...), when the Athenians arrived with twenty ships, taking with them 
five triremes of the Eretrians (lit. of Eretrians five triremes) as well, (...). 
(Hdt. 5.99.1) 
(24) Atovio.os ôè ó Poxas èneite Euade TOV "Iovov ta mońyuata ĝe- 
piaguéva, veas £v tosis THV TOAEMLOY ànénhee (...). 
As for Dionysios the Phocaean, when he saw that the Ionian cause was 


lost, he sailed away having captured three enemy ships (lit. ships three 
of the enemies) (...). (Hdt. 6.17) 


In example (23), Herodotus narrates that Aristagoras plans an expedition 
against Sardis as soon as the Athenians arrive with twenty ships ‘taking 
with them five ships of the Eretrians. Rijkhoff would explain the position 
of the genitive “Egetotéwv before the numeral xévre by arguing that 
localising modifiers have to be placed at a greater distance from the noun 
than quantifying ones.” However, the utmost left position ofthe genitive 
can also be explained by its saliency, as it is rather unexpected that the 
Athenians bring five ships of the Eretrians in addition to their own ships. 
In example (24), on the other hand, in which we are told that Dionysios 
captured véag toeics vv TOAEUiwv, the localising modifier is expressed 
at the final position of the NP. This position is not only the right place for 
localising modifiers, but also in line with its very low information value: 
it is not surprising that Dionysios captures three ships of his enemies, 
rather than his own. 

Examples (19)-(24) were meant to illustrate that (a) the order of 
the constituents in multiple-modifier NPs in Greek is frequently not 


25 Tt should be noted that the position of the genitival modifier at the beginning of 
the NP is also preferred by the principle of domain integrity and the principle of head 
proximity. However, an even higher degree of ‘head proximity’ could have been obtained, 
if the genitive had been expressed at the other side of the noun. 
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in accordance to Rijkhoff's rules and (b) that even if Rijkhoff's order- 
ing principles are obeyed, they are not indispensable for an explana- 
tion of the Greek facts. In Greek, it is not the semantics of the mod- 
ifiers, but their saliency that determines their position in the NP. The 
following subsections discuss this saliency principle in more detail on 
the basis of NPs with multiple prenominal (4.2.2.1) or postnominal 
modifiers (4.2.2.2) and NPs with both pre- and postnominal modifiers 
(4.2.2.3). 

But before giving a more detailed description of the various word 
order patterns attested in my corpus, it should be stressed— perhaps 
unnecessarily—that the fact that modifiers are not ordered by their se- 
mantics, but by their saliency, means that their position does not give 
any information on their scope: 


(25)  vÓv dé 4ooxoósÜ»v Pot ŝoti TOUSE. rovc YELLEOLWTHTOVS níjvoc 
TEDOEOAS EODIEL OVSEV, (...). 


The nature of crocodiles is as follows. For the four winter months (lit. 
the winter months four), it eats nothing, (...). (Hdt. 2.68.1) 


(26) natà LEV OT] TOV MQOTEQOV MOAELOV OVVEXEWS dei naxs AEDAEOV EOS 
Tous Teyertac, xoà 08 TOV xarà Kooioov yoóvov xai thy Avasavdet- 
deo te xai Aototovoc Paoniny £v Aaxedaimove Tor ot Enraotiita 
RATVITMEQTEQOL TH MOAEUM £yeyóvgoav, (...). 

In the previous war the Lakedaimonians continually fought unsuccess- 
fully against the Tegeans, but in the time of Kroisos and Anaxandrides’ 


and Ariston’s kingship in Sparta (lit. the of Anaxandrides and Ariston 
kingship in Sparta) the Spartans had the upper hand, (...). (Hdt. 1.67.1) 


Whereas in example (25) the final modifier has scope over the preced- 
ing NP elements (four [winter months]), in example (26) it is the first 
modifier that has scope over the other NP elements (A+A's [kingship in 
Lakedaimon]). The suggestion of Devine and Stephens (2000: 23), there- 
fore, that the difference in word order between GAAa ueyáña čoya in 
example (27) and &AXogc Banos u£yasc in (28) resides in the scope of GA- 
hog is incorrect: 


(27) èv vac] tH vavuayin Atytbatiot uèv vv EéoEeo otoatwtéwv del- 
otevoav, oi GAAG ve MEYOAG Eoya &xeos&avro xoi véag AUVTOTOL àv- 
Sodor £i. ov "EXAnvióagc mévte. 


In that sea-fight of all Xerxes' fighters the Egyptians conducted them- 
selves with the greatest valour, who achieved other great feats of arms 
(lit. other great feats) and took five Greek ships together with their crews. 

(Hdt. 8.17) 
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(28)  &Em de tod vot Pwuds £o xovosoc. £ou bE xai &AXoc Pwuòs u£yoc, 
èm où DVEtaL và x£Aea TOV noopótov: 
Outside the temple is a golden altar. There is also another altar, which is 


great (lit. other altar great), on which are sacrificed the full-grown of the 
flocks. (Hdt. 1.183.2) 


The differences between the order of the modifiers in the two examples 
should not, as Devine and Stephens (2000: 23) suggest, be explained by 
the fact that GAAa in (27) has scope over the whole modified phrase 
(‘other great deeds’), whereas &2J.oc in (28) only has scope over the noun 
(‘another altar, which was large’), but that ueydXa in (27) is more salient 
than uéyag in (28). Whereas the greatness of the deeds of the Egyptians in 
(27) is very salient in that it explains why they are considered to be Xerxes’ 
best fighters in the sea-battle, the size of the altar in (28) is apparently not 
especially relevant.?ó 


4.2.2.1. Multiple prenominal modifiers 


If the position of the constituents of multiple-modifier NPs is indeed an 
indication of their saliency, the modifiers of NPs with multiple prenom- 
inal modifiers should be more informative than the following noun. In 
most of the examples in my corpus this is indeed the case: 
(29) 1 ôè Baotréos aigeots ès thv VoTEOHV thy Magdoviou éxtoteatHinv 
SEXGUNVOS EYEVETO. 
There were ten months between the king’s taking of the place and the 


later invasion of Mardonios (lit. the later the of Marodonios invasion). 
(Hdt. 9.3.2) 


(30)  ovyvag uev OT] TOV vijoov gazes, TOAAG SE xai TiS WTELQOU doreo- 


He had taken many of the islands, and many of the mainland cities. 
(Hdt. 3.39.4) 


(31)  dwgéetat 51 uwv uetà Tadta 6 Aagetosg xe0£ov yovoéov 090 Cev'yeor 
Ó S€ [uv EteiQeTto et ot SLTAIOLOV TO xaxov EiTISES VEUEL, OTL ULV DYLEG 
émotnoe. 


After this, Dareios rewarded him with a gift of two pairs of golden 
fetters (lit. of fetters golden two pairs). He (= Demokedes) asked him 
(= Dareios) whether it was his purpose to double his pains for making 
him well. (Hdt. 3.130.4) 


?$ Devine and Stephens’ idea that the order of the modifiers reflects their scope 
relations is proven wrong by various examples in my corpus in which prenominal G\Ao¢ 
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In example (29), the modifiers precede the noun because both provide 
contrastive information: the taking of Athens by the king ten months 
before is contrasted with the present invasion of Mardonios. In exam- 
ple (30), the preposition of the genitival modifier ts 'jve(oov ‘on the 
mainland’ is—as xai makes clear—also due to its contrastiveness. The 
first modifier, by contrast, precedes the noun because of its saliency: 
Polykrates enormous military force enables him to conquer many islands 
and many cities on the mainland in no time.” In example (31), finally, 
both prenominal modifiers are more salient than the noun. The genitive 
medewv xovo£ov ‘of golden fetters is more salient than the noun Cevyeou 
‘pairs’ in that it makes clear what exactly is offered to Demokedes. That 
the numeral is also more salient than the noun appears from the fact that 
Demokedes asks Dareios whether he doubled his pains out of gratitude 
for his recovery.” 

If my hypothesis that the position of the NP constituents is an indica- 
tion of their saliency is correct, NPs with multiple prenominal modifiers 
should not only have more salient modifiers than nouns (as has been 
illustrated by examples 29-31), but should also meet the condition that 
the first modifier is more salient than the second one (and the second one 
more than the third one etc.). This second condition is also met in most 
examples in my corpus: 


does have scope over a postnominal modifier. Cf. for instance Hdt. 1.64.2 &c dAAOV 
yéoov Ts Ańdov (‘to another part of Delos’), Hdt. 2.44.2 dAdo ipóv “Hoaxhéos (‘another 
temple of Herakles’) and 9.26.5 60.0. yéoea je'yóXo, và ÓwveA£opev Exovtec (‘other great 
privileges which we have never ceased to possess’). 

?/ On the next page, I will argue that for the saliency principle to be correct, the first 
modifier in an NP with multiple prenominal modifiers should be more salient than the 
second one. Because of the context (Amasis is worried about the enormous success of 
Polykrates, who succeeded in all his military affairs and grew to such power that he was 
famous in the whole Greek world), the number of the cities taken might be argued to be 
more important than the contrast between the islands and the mainland. 

?3 Besides being prenominal because of its contrastiveness or saliency, a modifier in 
an NP with multiple prenominal modifiers may also be prenominal because it provides 
essential information for the identification of the referent. In these cases, the information 
of the modifier is the only available or most prominent information on a referent. 
In Hdt. 3.118.1 (16v TH udyo &ravaorávrov &xvà &vóoOv lit. ‘of the to the Magus 
revolting seven mer), for example, the modifier provides very prominent information 
of a referent that is not very accessible because it has not been mentioned anymore after 
the description ofthe murder of the Magians in 3.70-80. Similar instances of prenominal 
modifiers providing the essential information for the identification of referent can be 
found in Chapter 3, section 3.2.2 (about prenominal modifiers in single-modifier NPs). 
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(32) | (223) ...), nerh ot ve Aðnvaio ànixovto eixoor vrvot, &ua &YOWEVOL 
"Eosvoi£ov NEvTE voujozoc, ot oU thy "AU1]valov xov EOTEATEVOVTO 
CAKE THY avv MiAnoiov, OpEerouEeva oqu ATObLOOvtES, (. ..). 
(...), when the Athenians arrived with twenty ships, taking with them 
five triremes of the Eretrians (lit. of Eretrians five triremes) as well, who 
came to the war to please not the Athenians but the Milesians themselves, 
thereby repaying their debt, (...). (Hdt. 5.99.1) 
(33) tò Ò aùtõv uéyrotóv EOTL teyos HATA TOV "AUnvéov xUXAOV ULGALOTE 
xy TO uéyaðos. 
And their longest wall (lit. the of them longest wall) is about the length 
of the wall that surrounds the city of Athens. (Hdt. 1.98.5) 


(34)  (...) paoi 8& oi adtol odtOL xai thv "Aoynv te xoi thy “Rnw, govouc 
vta o0£vouc £& "Yreofoo£ov, xatà tovc GUTOVS TOUTOUS &viootovc 
ztoogvouévagc Aamixéoda £c Aijov £u TOOTEQOV "YzteoÓync ve xai Aao- 
diuys” 

(...), these same relate that Arge and Opis, two girls from the Hyper- 
boreans, also came by way of these same peoples (lit. by way of the same 


these peoples) to Delos, earlier than Hyperoche and Laodike. 
(Hdt. 4.35.1) 


In example (32), both modifiers are more salient than the noun, as the five 
ships of the Eretrians are contrasted with the 20 ships of the Athenians. 
Although both modifiers are contrastive, the first one is more salient 
than the second because the fact that the Athenians bring ships of the 
Eretrians is, judging from the extensive explanation in the following 
sentences, rather unexpected. Similarly, the first contrastive modifier of 
the highlighted NP in example (33) is more salient than the second (also 
contrastive) one, as the contrast between the wall of Babylonians and the 
one of the Athenians is—at this very moment—more relevant than the 
contrast between the various walls of the Babylonians.?? In example (34), 
finally, where both modifiers are more salient than the noun, the first 
modifier precedes the second one to stress that it were exactly the same 
people that were also visited by Arge and Opis.?? 


2 For the idea that aùt- (as well as other ‘postpositive possessives ) obeys the saliency 
principle and should not (only) be explained by Wackernagel’s Law, see Chapter 3, section 
3.5.2. 

30 My analysis of the constituent order in this example runs counter to the analysis of 
Biraud (1991: 52 ff.) who argues that the structure article-adjective-demonstrative-noun 
(or: D2-Di-Ds-N in her terminology, see Chapter 2, section 2.2.3) is the consequence 
of a movement of the demonstrative (Ds) from the ultimate left position to the posi- 
tion in between the adjective (Dı) and the noun (D3—D5—D;—N ) D;—D;—Ds;—N). 
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Examples (32)-(34) were meant to illustrate that pragmatics does not 
only determine the position of the modifiers in relation to the noun, but 
also the order of the modifiers among themselves. This latter principle 
can also be illustrated by the following near-minimal pair: 


(35) oti dé xal &AXoc OSE AOYOS Xeyóuevoc, óc (...). 


They tell, however, also this other tale (lit. other this tale), that: (...). 
(Hdt. 8.118.1) 


(36)  (...), VOUOL 6$ AUTOTOL Olde KATEOTÕOL. Ó LEV ooqoraoc GbE XATA YVO- 
unv cv "nuevéonv, TO xai TAAverov "Evevovc nuvvõávouar xoàotot. 
(...) devtegos 68 ooqíy bbe (Aoc OP vónoc ZATEOTIXE’ 


(...), they established the following laws. The wisest of these, in our 
judgement, is one which I have learned by inquiry is also a custom of 
the Eneti in Illyria. (...) I come now to the next wisest of their customs 
(lit. second in wisdom is this other law established for them). 

(Hdt. 1.196.1-197) 


In example (35) G&AAoc precedes the demonstrative to indicate that there 
is also (xat) another version of the story of Xerxes’ return from Athens. 
In example (36), by contrast, devtegoc at the beginning of the sentence 
already indicates that Herodotus is moving on to the description of the 
second best Babylonian law. Consequently, cAAoc is more predictable 
than in the first example and therefore follows the demonstrative instead 
of preceding it. 

I have argued that the NPs with multiple prenominal modifiers in my 
corpus obey the saliency principle. In a very small number of examples, 
however, the saliency principle is overruled by word order principles at 
the level of the clause:?! 


According to Biraud, the result of this movement is a disjunct structure, since the article 
* adjective are separated from the noun. The creation of this disjunct structure is alter- 
nately described as a stylistic device (1991: 57) and a means to give prominence to the 
disjunct article plus adjective (1991: 52). In my view, however, it is not the demonstrative 
that moves to the right, but the combination of article and adjective that is ‘moved’ to the 
left. Furthermore, this *Àmovement, that, in my view, does not create a disjunct structure, 
is never inspired by stylistic factors, but always by pragmatic ones: the combination of 
article and adjective (D1) precedes the demonstrative because it is more salient than the 
demonstrative. 

31 For word order at the level of the clause and a more detailed description of the 
overruling of word order rules at the level of the NP by those at the level ofthe clause, see 
Chapter 3, section 3.4. 
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(37) To uv zÀeiovov xai SuVATHTATOV Tod OTEATOD Gua oU xéo&r xo- 
oevóuevov èt "At1jvac &oéfaAe &c Bovworovc, ès yijv thy 'Ooyxoueviov. 
BowwtOv 02 næv tò TAHVOS uske, (...). 

The greater and stronger part of the host marched with Xerxes himself 
towards Athens and broke into the territory of Orchomenos in Boiotia. 
The whole population of Boiotia (lit. of Boiotians whole the population) 
took the Persian side, (...). (Hdt. 8.34) 


(38)  (...), TH BE MEDS NO ve xoi fj)Juov &voréAXovra neðiov &xó£xevou mAT- 
Bos &newov &c Gol. vot Ov ù rediov tovtov tod ueyóAov ox 
EAGLLOTHV uoipav LLETEXOVOL ot Macowyétat, (. ..). 

(...), towards the east and the sunrise there stretches from its shores a 
boundless plain as far as the eye can see. The greater part of this wide 
plain (lit. of the plain this the wide not small part) is the country of the 
Massagetae, (. . .). (Hdt. 1.204.1) 


The genitive in example (37) is the first element of the NP although the 
information it provides is neither contrastive, nor otherwise the most 
salient element of the NP and would therefore be expected to follow 
the noun. The reason that the genitive is nonetheless prenominal is that 
it expresses the topic of the sentence (which in Greek prefers to be 
expressed at the very first position of the clause, see Chapter 3, section 
3.4). Similarly, the topicality of the genitive in example (38) explains why 
it precedes the noun, although it is less salient than the noun. 


4.2.2.2. Multiple postnominal modifiers 


If my hypothesis that multiple-modifier NPs are not ordered according to 

Rijkhoff's semantic principles, but according to the pragmatic principle 

that the most salient information is expressed first is correct, the noun 

of NPs with multiple postnominal modifiers should be more salient than 
the following modifiers. In most of the examples in my corpus this is 
indeed the case: 

(39) évdatta OT] £xoóoxseov thv Baounv èni ufjvac Evvéa, óov000vtéc 
TE OOVYUATH UTOYALA PEQOVTE £c TO TETYOS xai xooopoAdc «ooreodc 
TtOLEÜJLE VOL. 

The Persians besieged Barke for nine months, digging underground 


passages leading to the walls (lit. passages underground leading to the 
wall), and making violent assaults. (Hdt. 4.200.2) 


(40) èv dé IIAaxauijot ot Mégoat, ws évoóztovro ozó vàv Aoxeóoutoviov, 
EPEVYOV OVSEVA xóouov EG TO OTOATOTESOV TO EWUTHV xai ES TO vebyroc 
TO EVALVOV TO EXOLIOAVTO EV uoto TH OnfPatdr. 
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At Plataea, however, the Persians, routed by the Lakedaimonians, fled in 
disorder to their own camp and inside the wooden wall which they had 
made in the territory of Thebes (lit. to the wall the wooden which they 
had made in territory the of Thebes). (Hdt. 9.65.1) 
(41) sits 68 tovtov TOV 'IvÓóOv vOv xav£AsEa TAVTOV &uqovi|c EOTL xoá 
TEQ TOV zoopárvov, «xoi TO YODA qoo£ovot GWOLOV MAVTES xoi TAQA- 
moov Aidiowt. 1] yovi SE tv, thv &mievta Es tàs yvvodxasc, oo 
HATA neg vOv CAAWV AvOowovV £o Aevxr], GAAG UELOLVEL HATH meo 
TO YOOUA. 
These Indians whom I have described have intercourse openly like cattle; 
they are all black-skinned, like the Ethiopians. Their semen too, which 
they ejaculate into the women (lit. the semen of them, which ...), is not 
white like other men’s, but black like their skin. (Hdt. 3.101) 


In examples (39) and (40), the nouns are contrastive: deUyuata ‘pas- 
sages in (39) contrasts with the following meooPoAdg ‘assaults’ and tet- 
xoc ‘wall’ in (40) contrasts with the preceding oteatomedov ‘camp. In 
example (41), by contrast, the preposition of the noun is not due to its 
contrastiveness, but to the fact that the noun is more informative than 
the possessive: the noun expresses a new element in the description ofthe 
habits and particularities of the already familiar Indians. After a descrip- 
tion ofthe attitude of the Indians towards sick people, their nomadic exis- 
tence and their sexual behaviour, Herodotus gives a description of their 
skin and, finally, their sperm. 

Besides being contrastive or otherwise the most salient element of the 
NP, the noun may also precede the following modifiers because neither 
the noun, nor the modifiers have a special pragmatic marking: 

(42) exoGto dé xataotáor xonyuétov torfjðe: TO uev GEDELOV LEXEL ÖTEO 
TANVHONS &yoofjc TEODUUMS £ronoos và MECDPEQOLEVA TENYUATA, 
(a). 

The following was how he scheduled his affairs (lit. he used system of 

affairs following): in the morning, until the hour when the marketplace 


filled, he readily conducted whatever business was brought to him, .... 
(Hdt. 2.173.1) 


(43) | àxotavov 6$ xai vaourevüÜsic &viqu £v THOL vo«pijot víjot £v TO (o0, 
TUS AUTOS oixoóopooro. 


And being dead he was embalmed and laid in the burial-place built for 
him in the temple (lit. in the burial-places the in the temple, which he 
had built himself). (Hdt. 3.10.2) 


In both example (42) and (43), neither the nouns, nor the following 
modifiers are contrastive or otherwise salient. Therefore, the modifiers 
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follow the noun (for this so-called default mode, see Chapter 3, section 

3.3). 

Examples (39)-(43) were meant to illustrate that the order of the 
constituents in multiple-modifier NPs is an indication of their saliency 
in that the postnominal modifiers are less salient than the preceding 
noun. The following examples illustrate that not only the position of the 
noun, but also the order of the modifiers themselves is in accordance to 
the saliency principle. In example (44), for instance, the first modifier 
precedes the second one because not only the noun, but also the first 
modifier is pragmatically marked: 

(44) óðè“Aonayos Wc £].aos thv otoathy, EMOALOOXEE AUTOUG, MEOLOYO- 
uevoc ënea (c oi natayoğ ei DoUXovvou Dwxatées noouayeðva Eva. 
uoŭvov Tod teiyeos &oeipau xai oixnua EV ZATLEMOAL. 

Harpagos marched against the city and besieged it, but he made over- 
tures, and said that it would suffice him if the Phokaians would demolish 


only one rampart of the wall (lit. rampart one only of the wall) and ded- 
icate one house. (Hdt. 1.164) 


While Harpagos besieges Phokaia, he declares that it suffices him if the 
Phokians symbolically demolish one rampart of the wall and one of their 
houses. As the addition of yoŭvov ‘only’ points out, the numeral éva is 
much more salient that the rather predictable genitive tot tetyeoc ‘of 
the wall. Despite the saliency of the first modifier, however, it is still the 
noun that is the most salient element of the NP because of the contrast 
between the one rampart and the one house. Consequently, toouayeova 
precedes éva, which precedes tot telyeoc. 

In most cases, the fact that the first modifier of an NP with multiple 
postnominal modifiers precedes the following one(s) is not, as in example 
(44), due to the high information value of the first modifier, but rather to 
the very low information value of the following one(s). This low infor- 
mation value may be due to the fact that the information provided is 
already known, natural or not relevant for the purpose of communica- 
tion: 

(45) | (921) Poyngc (...) ànéneuype àvaðhuata $c Aekpovs ovx OAiya, GAN 
doa uév àoyóoov åvaðńuata, £o Ol metota £v AeAXqotot, maQEE 
dé TOD GoyVEOU xovoóv dxAevov àvéðnxe ALOV TE xoi TOD UGALOTO. 
uvyunv čov Éyew Eoti, XONTHOES oi ġorðuòv 88 yobosot åàvaxéatar. 


Gyges (...) sent many offerings to Delphi: there are very many silver 
offerings of his there; and besides the silver, he dedicated a hoard of gold, 
among which six golden bowls (lit. bowls in number six golden) are the 
offerings especially worthy of mention. (Hdt. 1.14.1) 
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(46)  totor òè Daopóoou adtixa uetà taðta moiy HAVE dvi} ‘Totiateds 
Oyy£XXov tov SONOLOV TOV Gr? "Aoreuuotov TOV "EAJ1]vov. 
Immediately after this there came to the barbarians a man of Histiaea in 


a boat, telling them of the flight of the Greeks from Artemisium (lit. the 
flight the from A of the Greeks). (Hdt. 8.23)? 


(47) èv tavty Ti mOAL ow IIeoo£oc tot Aavóng toov vevoceyovov, (...) 
ta ÔÈ noóxvAa Tot igot Aibiva ċott vágta ueyáXo: Ent SE abTtOLOL 
åvõorávtes 000 EoTHOL Acüwor ne yóAov 
In this city is a square temple of Perseus son of Danae, (...). Before 


this temple stand great stone columns; and upon them, two great stone 
statues (lit. statues two stone great). (Hdt. 2.91.2) 


(48)  tatta Aagetos einas xoi xataotHoas Aogtapeéven dOsgAqeóv EWUTOT 
OLOTATELOV UTAEYOV civar DaQdtov, åànhavve Ec Lotoa Gua ayoue- 
voc ‘Tottatov, (...). 

This, then, is what Dareios said, and after appointing Artaphrenes, his 


father’s son (lit. brother of him of the same father), to be viceroy of Sardis, 
he rode away to Sousa, taking Histaios with him, (...). (Hdt. 5.25.1) 


We have already seen that the final position of the adjective in example 
(45) is due to the fact that it provides redundant information, as the 
remark that Kroisos offered yovoov ametov has already revealed that 
the bowls are golden. In example (46), by contrast, the low information 
value is not due to its familiarity, but its predictability, as it is only natural 
that it is the flight of the Greeks that is announced to the barbarians. 
In example (47), the low information value of the adjectives cannot be 
described in terms of ‘familiarity’ or ‘predictability. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that in the context of a great stone entrance of a temple, the fact 
that the statues are also great and made of stone is not very informative. 
In example (48), finally, the utmost right position of the adjective must 
be a consequence of its irrelevance for the purpose of communication. 
The NP’s with multiple postnominal modifiers in the previous exam- 
ples were ordered according to their saliency. As in NP’s with multiple 
prenominal modifiers, however, the saliency principle can be overruled. 
For NPs with postnominal modifiers, these overrulings are not triggered 
by word order rules at the level of the sentence, but are a consequence 


32 Examples like this seem to suggest that NPs with verbal nouns do not behave 
differently from other NPs. Formulated differently, the fact that the modifiers in (46) are 
arguments of a verbal noun does not influence the fact that their ordering around the 
noun is determined by pragmatics. For more examples of NPs with a verbal noun, see 


(6), (7) and (29). 
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of the fact that one of the modifiers, although providing salient informa- 
tion, is heavy.” As has been described thoroughly in Chapter 3, section 
3.3.1, heavy (i.e. complex) constituents tend to be expressed at the end 
of the NP, irrespective of their saliency. It was argued that, although it is 
difficult to determine when exactly a modifier is heavy, modifiers with 
more than one dependent are always postnominal in multiple-modifiers 
NPs:*4 


(49) Ñv dé regi Aageiov &vije Aiyiatios guvéwv uéyiotov &vüpozov: 
TOUTOV TOV dvóoa XATAOTAVTG EXL TOD yElkeos ToD "Ioroov exéAeve 
Aagetoc xoAéew ‘Totiatov Moov: 


There was an Egyptian with Dareios whose voice was the loudest in the 
world (lit. man Egyptian voiced loudest of men); Dareios had this man 
stand on the bank of the Ister and call to Histaios the Milesian. 

(Hdt. 4.141) 


(50) moemtor dé of Dov Teyefitat £c TO veiyoc, xai thv oxnviv thy Moagdo- 
viov OUTOL OAV ot SLLEMAOAVTES, và TE CAA EE QUTIS xod thy POTVIV 
TOV Uvtov, £0000v YAAREHV nücav xoi DENS GEV. 


The first to enter the camp were the Tegeans, and it was they who 
plundered the tent of Mardonios, taking from it besides everything else 
the feeding trough of the horses which was all of bronze and a thing 
well worth looking at (lit. the feeding through ofthe horses being bronze 
all and looking worth). (Hdt. 9.70.3) 


As the following sentence makes clear, the participle phrase in example 
(49) provides crucial information on the man that is introduced as a 


33 Although there are no examples where word order rules at the level of the clause 
overrule those at the level of the NP, the conclusion that the constituents of NPs with 
multiple postnominal modifiers never fulfil one of the special pragmatic functions of the 
clause is not justified. In those cases where one of the NP constituents has topic or focus 
function, it happens to be the case that the word order principles for the clause and for 
the NP do not contradict each other, but prefer the same ordering; cf. example (41) where 
the preposed noun is both the most salient element of the NP and expresses the topic of 
the sentence (which is a subtopic of the discourse topic). 

*4 The reason that it is difficult to determine when a modifier is heavy is that the 
saliency and heaviness principle are not strict laws, but competing motivations with 
varying success (see Chapter 3, section 3.3.1). Incidentally, there are two exceptions to 
the rule that prenominal modifiers of NPs with multiple modifiers may not have more 
than one dependent, viz. Hdt. 4.8.2 (tiv “Enves Aéyovov Eovdeiav víjoov, tiv ztoóc 
Tndeigotot toto. £&o *HoaxAéov otqAéov èni tH “Queave ‘the island called by the 
Greeks Erythea (lit. the Greeks call Erythea island), on the shore of Ocean near Gadira, 
outside the pillars of Herakles?) and Hdt. 4.12.3 (ottog &JX.oc &uvóc "EAM(Qvov te xai 
Booféoov Aeyouevog )óvyoc ‘this other story current among Greeks and foreigners alike 
(lit. common of Greeks and foreigners told story). As has been shown in Chapter 3, 
section 3.3.1, exceptions like these also occur in definite single-modifier NPs. 
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loud-voiced Egyptian man. Nevertheless, it follows the far less salient 
noun and adjective. This unexpected order must be a consequence of 
the heaviness of the participle phrase (which has more than one depen- 
dent, viz. uéyiovov and avi emmwv).*° Similarly, the final modifier ‘being 
bronze completely and well worth looking at' in example (50) is highly 
salient, for the luxury of the feeding trough is the reason it is taken. Nev- 
ertheless its heaviness causes it to be expressed after the far less salient 
genitival modifier 'of the horses. 

The principle that the position of the constituents—unless they are 
heavy—is an indication of their saliency also turns out to be valid for 
adjectives with predicative value. Although the position of these pred- 
icative elements falls outside the scope of my research, as they are no 
part of the NP proper, the observation that they obey the saliency prin- 
ciple and may therefore be expressed in between proper NP elements 
seems too important to me to remain undiscussed. Examples (51) and 
(52) are two of the numerous instances where an adjective with predica- 
tive value occurs in between the noun and an attributive modifier because 
the saliency of the constituents says so:? 


? Inmy view, the reason that the most salient information is expressed last has nothing 
to do with the fact that the sentence is a so-called presentative (or: thetic) sentence, i.e. 
a sentence which introduces a new topic into the discourse (see Lambrecht 1987, Sasse 
1987 and Cornish 2004). In contrast to what is claimed by Rijksbaron et al. (2000: 149), 
the presentative sentences in my corpus do not necessarily display a crescendo pattern 
(each constituent being more informative than the previous one). In Hdt. 3.113.1 (6vo 
dé yévea dtwv oqt ott BOpWatos GEa, và OVSaUdHL étéowð £o ‘they have besides 
two marvellous kinds of sheep, found nowhere else’) and Hdt. 3.85.1 (Aagei@ dé rjv 
immoxduos àvio ooqóc, TO obvouo TV Oißáons ‘now Dareios had a clever groom, whose 
name was Oebaros’), for example, the NPs are not ordered in a crescendo pattern from 
less salient information on the left to more salient information on the right. And even 
when the final constituent of the NP in a presentative sentence is more salient than the 
previous ones, this is usually not due to the fact that the NP introduces a new referent, 
but to the fact that the modifier is heavy (as in examples 49 and 50). The only example 
in my corpus of an NP in a presentative sentence where the order of the constituents 
cannot be explained by a combination of the saliency and heaviness principle is Hdt. 
8.82.1 GmlotedvtMv è tToUTMV xe xou|onc &VSO@vV Tyviwv adtouorgovOG, ts HOKE 
àvhe Havaitiocg 6 Zoowéveoc, f| eo Sy Épeos THY GANVeinv nàoov. (‘while they were 
still held by disbelief, a trireme of Tenian deserters arrived, captained by Panaetios son 
of Sosimenes, which brought them the whole truth’). Although the second relative clause 
is the most salient modifier, it is placed in the outermost right position, even after the 
equally heavy first relative clause. 

36 Some more examples can be found at Hdt. 1.113.2 t@ xdouw mavti tod EtéQov 
TOUHOS, 2.90.2 ot toéec ADTOL ot Tot Ne(.ov, 3.150.1 EV TOUTH TAVTL TO XoÓvo, 7.224.2 
TOV oixov mávra TOV ÉovtoU and 8.104 voiot GUMXTUdoL zxt&ot TotoL Gui TAVTNG 
ovx£ovoi THs TOALOS. 
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(51) ‘Exatatoc ' 6 Aoyozotóc Te@ta uev ovx ča MOAEWOV Daou£ TH Heo- 
oéov AVALOEEDDAL, ZATAAEYOV TA ve EVER TAVITA TOV (oye AaQEtos 
xal thv óUvapuv ooo: 


Hekataios the historian first advised that they should not make war 
on the king of Persia listing all the nations subject to Dareios (lit. the 
nations all of which Dareios ruled) and all his power. (Hdt. 5.36.2) 


(52)  (...) petà ó& TADTA TOV yovoóv Gxavto TOV £x toU GOTEOS xoi TOV 
COYVOOV £ozetoe GIO TOU TElyeos èc TOV Zvovuóva (...). 


(...) after that, he took all the gold and silver from the city (lit. the gold 
all the from the city and the silver) and scattered it from the walls into 
the Strymon (...). (Hdt. 7.107.2) 


In both example (51) and (52), the predicative mavta is less salient than 
the contrastive noun, but much more salient than the highly predictable 
relative clause or prepositional phrase. Apparently, the saliency of tavta 
allows this modifier to be expressed between the noun and the rela- 
tive/prepositional phrase, even though it is no part of the NP proper.?? 
The expression of predicative modifiers in between proper NP elements 
in my corpus is limited to the modifiers m&c and aùtóç. The ready accep- 
tance of these predicative modifiers in between proper NP elements may 
be facilitated by the fact that the very same modifiers—with a different 
meaning—may also be used as attributive modifiers (see Chapter 6, sec- 
tion 6.1.3.2). 

Besides being expressed in between proper NP elements, these pred- 
icative adjectives may of course also be expressed at the beginning or the 
end of the NP, depending on their information value: 

(53) | (...), Og ueuqpóuevoc Audo £xorjEe vata Sti ww 88 årávtov tov £v 
Alyózto intedyv ånoonrdoac Qxó yovavxóc ve xai véxvov EXSOTOV 
ènoinos &c IHéoooc, (...). 

(...), who advised it out of resentment against Amasis, that out of all 
the Egyptian physicians (lit. of all the in Egypt physicians) Amasis had 


dragged him away from his wife and children and sent him up to Persia, 
(i (Hdt. 3.1.1) 


7 Apparently, Rijkhoff's domain principle, which prescribes that constituents are to 
be expressed in their proper domain (see Chapter 2, section 2.3.1), can easily be violated 
in Greek. This can also be inferred from the fact that NP constituents can be separated by 
constituents of the level of the clause (cf. example 5, 7, 11, 24, 65 and 67). As I explained 
in Chapter 1, section 1.2, I did not analyse the grounds for discontinuous expression of 
the NP. 
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(54)  eveloxw dé Ode dv ywóuevo vaca, e AáQoi THY £ui]v oxevi]v oov 
xal £vOUc LETH TODTO (Coro Es TOV ELOV DEOVOV xai ETELTA EV xoitn TH 
ELT] Xo vuxvoostuac. 
Ibelieve that this is most likely to happen, if you take all my apparel (lit. 
the my apparel all) and sit wearing it upon my throne, and then lie down 
to sleep in my bed. (Hdt. 7.15.3) 


In example (53) the predicative modifier Gmdvtwv is more salient than, 
and therefore expressed before, the NP constituents £v Aiyvatw and 
intoðv (the Egyptian is angry that out of all the doctors in Egypt, he 
is the chosen one). In example (54), by contrast, ztàv is expressed at the 
end of the NP because it is not particularly salient: it is the combination 
of Xerxes’ apparel, his throne and his bed that will trick the god, not the 
fact that Artabanos wears Xerxes' whole apparel.?? 

Examples (51)-(54) were meant to demonstrate that predicative mod- 
ifiers are also sensitive to the saliency principle and can therefore be 
expressed between proper NP elements. In Chapter 6, this obedience to 
the saliency principle will be used as an argument against the traditional 
strict division between attributive and predicative modifiers. 


4.2.2.3. Pre- and postnominal modifiers 


Next to NPs with multiple prenominal modifiers and NPs with multiple 
postnominal modifiers, my corpus also supplies examples of NPs with 
both pre- and postnominal modifiers. Examples (55) and (56) are two of 
the numerous instances: 


(55)  (...), &vooóvrsc TOV TALdiov T] nãoav THY XEPAAIV ñ TO uov T] TO 
TOLTOV u£oosc tijs «eqoíjc, LOTHOL ova uo MEDS GEYVELOV và TEXAS. 


(...), shaving all or one half or one third of their children's heads (lit. 
the third part of the head), they weigh the hair in a balance against a sum 
of silver. (Hdt. 2.65.4) 


38 Although tá is, because of its semantics, likely to be salient, there are many more 
examples where it is less salient than the noun and/or other modifiers, cf. Hdt. 1.72.3 
TiS XONG TAVTIS ÅTÅONG, 1.126.2 và PovxóMa xàvra TOD MATES, 1.161 Matavdeou 
medlov zv, 1.186.2 Tot MOTALOD TO óéet oov mv, 5.36.2 TÅ Éüvga TAVTA TOV NOXE 
Aageios, 6.43.3 TUEAVVOUS TOV "Iovov mavtas, 6.44.1 Ta Evtog Maxeóóvov čðvea 
ztàvra and 7.27 tiv Paoéos otoaty xàoav. 
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(56) oti dé opt và mola vaóco nalei TOAAG xoi dye EVLA TOAAGS yá- 
as TAAGVTOV. 


They have many of these boats; some are of many thousand talents’ 
burden. (Hdt. 2.96.5)?? 


Because Rijkhoff's NP model concentrates on the relative distance of the 
modifiers to the noun (see example 2), examples like these cannot be 
accounted for by this semantic model. The ordering of the constituents 
in NPs with both pre- and postnominal modifiers can be accounted for, 
however, by the saliency principle: the prenominal modifier is more, the 
postnominal modifier less salient than the noun in between. 

That the prenominal modifier in NPs with both pre- and postnominal 
modifiers is more salient than the following noun can be illustrated by 
examples (55) and (57)-(59): 

(57) 0 © àusifevo pàs voUtov OVSETEQA zxoujosiw, £xeivovuc TE OD ZAMS 
ovufovAebst MAQALVEOVTAS thy EXEL YUVAIXG, £o0oov AVAUCETHTOV 
EOUTH, TAVTNV GTEVTA GAAnv Eoayayéodat: 

He (= Anaxandrides), however, said in response that he would do neither 
of these things and that they were not giving him good advice in bidding 


him to get rid of his present wife, who was blameless (lit. the he had wife, 
being blameless to him), and to marry another. (Hdt. 5.39.2) 


(58) ààeipatı 08 yogéwvtar Atyuatiov ot negl tà £Aea. obxéovrec ATO TOV 
OUALxUTELOV TOD xao, TO «o£ovot MEV Aiyónto xix, (...). 
The Egyptians who live around the marshes use an oil drawn from the 


castor-berry, which they call kiki (lit. of the castors the fruit, which the 
Egyptians call kiki), (...). (Hdt. 2.94.1) 


(59)  (...) ovvérauvoc xai aùtòs Aagetos £yévero, TAQEGXEVAOATO LEV Óu]- 
4ooíasc vou]oeac, 10AÀA0v SE «oro ópuAov IIzoo£ov te xai TOV GAAWV 
ovuuáyov, (...). 

(...) and when Dareios himself too had consented to the plan, he (= 
Artaphrenes) equipped two hundred triremes and a very great company 


of Persians and their allies in addition (lit. great very company of 
Persians and the other allies), (...). (Hdt. 5.32) 


In examples (55) and (57), the first modifier precedes the noun because 
it provides contrastive information: the numeral in (55) contrasts half of 
the head with a third part of it and the relative clause in (57) contrasts 
the wife to whom Anaxandrides is happily married to the woman the 


3 The order of the constituents in the highlighted NPs in examples (55) and (56) will 
be explained below. 
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Ephors advise him to marry, in their attempt to ensure the family of 
the Eurysthenes of offspring. In examples (58) and (59), on the other 
hand, the first modifiers precede the noun because of their saliency. In 
example (58), the first modifier is more salient because it indicates of 
which plant the Egyptians produce oil. In example (59), the addition 
of xåota confirms that despite the contrast between the ships and the 
crowd, the modifier moAAov is more salient than the noun. Artaphrenes 
did not only equip two hundred ships, but a gigantic mass of Persians and 
other allies as well.*? 

Whereas the first modifier in the modifier-noun-modifier pattern is 
more salient, the second modifier is less salient than the noun in between. 
Sometimes, the relatively low degree of saliency of the final modifier 
is due to the fact that the noun is pragmatically marked. In example 
(60), for instance, the noun is contrastive, and in example (61) the noun 
provides very salient information (some boats carry many thousands 
talent’s burden): 

(60)  (...), HAauve tov oteatov ó Meyåßatos dia týs Oonixnes, nãoav nóv 
xai Kev £üvoc TOV TAUTY OIANMEVOV TUEQOU[LEVOS Bacu.ét 
(...), Megabazos marched his army through Thrace, subduing to the 
kings will every city and every people of that region. (Hdt. 5.2.2) 


(61) (256) £ou 6 OP TA noia vara zs TOAAG xoi Gye EVLA TOAAAS 
YULEHAS vo). Àvtov. 


They have many of these boats; some are of many thousand talents' 
burden. (Hdt. 2.96.5) 


Most often, however, the fact that the noun is more salient than the 
postnominal modifier is not due to a pragmatic marking of the noun, but 
to the very low information value of the postnominal modifier. This low 
information value may be a consequence of the fact that the information 
provided is already known, natural or not that relevant for the storyline: 
(62) (217) vatbva è xoujoavrec TO GAAO OHA TOV Bods TLUTAGOL GOTWV 

xadae@v xai étos «xoi dotapidoc xai odxwv xai MBavatod xoi 

ouvovnc xai TOV GXXov Ouvoudcov, (...). 

Having done this, they fill what remains ofthe carcass (lit. the other body 


ofthe cow) with pure bread, honey, raisins, figs, frankincense, myrrh, and 
other kinds of incense, (...). (Hdt. 2.40.3) 


40 Besides being contrastive or otherwise more salient information than the noun, 
the prenominal modifier may also precede the noun because it provides the essential 
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(63) (...) tH Deqanninv thv &rouévijv tovto xai rovc EV TOOL OLTAYW- 
YOULL AXATOLOL EOVTAS xoi uda EV TOLOL GAAOLOL TAOLOLOL toto &ua 
NALOVOL TH OTEATLA, TOUTOUS TOV uayiuwv åvõgðv où 6oxéo eivat 
£A &ocovac GAA zxÀéovac. 

(...) as for the service-train which followed them and the crews of the 
light corn-bearing vessels and especially of all the other vessels which 
came by sea with the force (lit. the other vessels the together sailing 
with the force), these I believe to have been not fewer but more than 
the fighting men. (Hdt. 7.186.1) 


(64) (258) GAgiqati 68 yoéwvtat Atyuntiov oi negi và £Aeo. oixéovtes duró 
TOV GUAXUTELMV TOD xaoroð, TO 40A£0v0t MEV ALYUNTLOL xix, (...). 
The Egyptians who live around the marshes use an oil drawn from the 


castor-berry, which they call kiki (lit. from the castors the fruit, wich the 
Egyptians call kiki), (...). (Hdt. 2.94.1) 


(65)  £yev dé xai 1] Kvonvain ywon, $o000 OunAovén] tavtys ts Auponc 
Tijv Ol VOUGSES véuovrou, TOETS oas EV wuti gias DOuUatOs. 
The country of Kyrene, which is the highest part of the Libya that the 


nomads inhabit, has three marvellous harvest seasons (lit. three harvest 
seasons worth wonder). (Hdt. 4.199.1) 


In example (62), the genitive could have been left out without affecting 
the interpretation of the sentence, as we have already been informed 
that it is a cow that is being slaughtered. Similarly, in example (63), 
it is so natural on the basis of the context that ‘the other ships’ refers 
to the other ships in the wake of the kings fleet that the postnominal 
modifier could have been left unmentioned. In examples (64) and (65), 
by contrast, the low information value of the postnominal modifier 
is not due to its familiarity or predictability, but to the fact that the 
information it provides is not essential for the proper understanding of 
the utterance in question. In example (64), the relative clause provides 
additional information, which is not indispensable for the addressee's 
understanding of the production of oil in Egypt. Similarly, the author's 
judgement expressed by the adjective in example (65) is not essential for 
the description of the three harvest seasons in Kyrene. 


information for the identification of the referent (see Chapter 3, section 3.2.2). In these 
cases, the modifier provides the only available or most prominent information on a 
referent. In Hdt. 7.196.1 (tOv mevtexatdexa veOv TOV eixov Xovóoxea oTeatnyéetv 
‘the fifteen ships of which I told that Sandokes was captain’), for example, the numeral 
provides the most prominent information of the ships that have been said to be captured 
by the enemy in 7.194. 
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In the examples shown hitherto, the NPs consisted of one pragmati- 
cally marked prenominal modifier, a noun and one unmarked postnom- 
inal modifier. Yet, the noun may also be modified by more than two 
modifiers, in which case the noun is modified by one or more prenomi- 
nal modifiers and one or more postnominal modifiers. The order of the 
constituents in these NPs is also in accordance with the saliency princi- 
ple: 

(66) tO uév vvv uéyaO0c TOCOTTOV EoTL Tot &oveog vob BapuXoviov, £xe- 
ZXOOLNTO SE óc OVSEV GAAO TOMOUG rv ueis iðuev. 


Such is the size of the city of Babylon; and it was planned like no other 
city of which we know. (Hdt. 1.178.2) 


(67) todtto uèv Ó] TÒ veiyoc DONE torti, £reoov 02 EowVev TEtxos TEQLIEEL, 
OD TOAAG TEM GOVEVEOTEQOV TOU ETEQOU TELYEOS, OTELVOTEOOY HE. 
This wall is the city’s outer armour; within them there is another encir- 


cling wall, not much weaker than the other wall, but narrower. 
(Hdt. 1.181.1) 


In example (66), Herodotus describes the splendour of the city of Baby- 
lon. To be maximally effective rhetorically, Herodotus expresses ovdév 
before the contrastive &\Ao when he states that there is no other city we 
know that matches the splendour of Babylon (‘no other city’). Because 
the genitive provides highly predictable information, it follows the noun. 
In example (67), both étegov and čowðev are contrastive and therefore 
precede the already familiar noun. As the main point of the clause is that 
there is another wall next to the one elaborately described in the pre- 
ceding section, étegov precedes čëowðev. The adjectives Got_evéoteQov 
and otetvotegov are postnominal, even though they are also contrastive, 
because they provide additional information on the nature on the second 
wall.*! 

In the examples of the modifier-noun-modifier pattern discussed 
above, the order ofthe constituents was determined by pragmatics, as the 
prenominal modifiers turned out to be more and the postnominal mod- 
ifiers less pragmatically marked than the noun. However, as with NPs 
with multiple postnominal modifiers, the order of the modifiers of NPs 
with both pre- and postnominal modifiers may also be influenced by the 
heaviness principle: 


41 For the order of coordinated adjectives and the use of ó£ to coordinate two modi- 
fiers, see section 4.3. 
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(68) tùy uv ôù META Zovoonotéov uoioav vox Uzioov, tíjc noxe Exora- 
Ols, TEUTOVOL Iwo «xeXe00vrec £c Aóyovuc ózuwxéo0 ou TOUTOLOL ot TOV 
"Iovoov £Gevyuévov EPEOVEEOV’ 


They then sent the division of the Skythians to which the Sauromatae 
were attached, and which was led by Skopasis (lit. the with the Sauro- 
matae division drawn up, which Skopasis led), to speak with those Ioni- 
ans guarding the bridge over the Ister. (Hdt. 4.128.2) 
(69)  Esive Avdé, &yo £ne(ve &EiA0ov thv IIeoot(óa yoonv, ovdevi &vóoi 
ovvéueiEa. èc TOE otis HVEANOE Eeivia TOOVETvaL ovootQ TO tuğ, 
OSE Oo ES OL THV &uT]v XATHOTHS CUTEMAYYEATOS ES TOV TOAELOV 
&uoi 19€ANoE ovupoA£ot9o yońuata, £&o ost. 
My Lydian friend, since I came out of Persia I have so far met with no 
man who was willing to give hospitality to my army, nor who came into 
my presence unsummoned and offered to furnish money for the war, 
besides you. (Hdt. 7.29.1) 


Example (68) is a nice illustration ofthe tension between the saliency and 
the heaviness principle. Whereas the saliency principle prefers the con- 
trastive participle phrase to be expressed before the noun, the heaviness 
principle prefers the rather heavy participle phrase to be postnominal. 
As a result, the participle is expressed after the noun, while the depen- 
dent of this participle precedes the noun. In example (69), the heaviness 
principle has beaten the saliency principle, so that the rather heavy rela- 
tive clause follows the noun, although it provides highly salient informa- 
tion. The relative clause is the most salient element of the NP because it 
expresses the crucial point of Xerxes' happiness. Xerxes is not delighted 
that he finally meets someone, but rather that he finally meets someone 
who offers him and his army hospitality. 


4.2.3. Concluding remarks 


The preceding sections argued that Ancient Greek differs from many 
other languages in that the order of the modifiers within the NP is not 
determined by the semantics of the modifiers, but by their saliency. 
The various constituents of the NP are ordered in a diminishing degree 
of saliency from more salient information on the left to less salient 
information on the right. Hence, the modifiers in multiple-modifier NPs 
may either all precede or follow the noun, or precede and follow the noun, 
dependent on their saliency. The number of examples of the various 
possibilities in my corpus can be found in Table 1: 
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number of number of 

NP pattern examples problematic cases 
definite NPs 

multiple prenominal modifiers 162 (52)? 8 (2596) 

multiple postnominal modifiers 139 (22) 3 (229) 

pre- and postnominal modifiers 249 (36) 7 (2396) 
indefinite NPs 

multiple prenominal modifiers 130 7 (259) 

multiple postnominal modifiers 378 32 (2890) 

pre- and postnominal modifiers 268 21 (=8%) 
total 1336 78 (=6%) 


Table 1. The number of multiple-modifier NPs 


Although Table 1 is meant to give a general impression of the number 
of multiple-modifier NPs, rather than to provide a basis for genuine 
statistical analyses, the relatively low number of multiple prenominal 
modifiers in indefinite NPs asks for some explanation. In my view, the 
difference between the rather equal distribution of multiple pre- and 
multiple postnominal modifiers in the case of definite NP and the much 
less equal distribution in the case of indefinite NPs can be explained by 
their different function. Since indefinite NPs are mainly used to introduce 
a new referent into the discourse, it is not surprising that instances of 
indefinite NPs with two or more prenominal (and thus salient) modifiers 
are relatively rare. Given the function of the NP, it is more likely that 
one or more modifiers provide additional information, which is not 
that salient, about the referent. In definite NPs, by contrast, which are 
most often used to refer to some textually evoked or inferrable referent, 
modifiers are often added to facilitate the identification of the referent. 
For this reason, modifiers in definite NPs are more likely to provide 
salient (especially contrastive) information. 

The crucial question is of course why the Greek language takes an 
exceptional position by ordering modifiers on the basis of their saliency 
instead of their semantics. A plausible answer seems that the Greek 


? The numbers between brackets are the number of NPs in that specific category in 
which one of the modifiers has predicative value. So, 162 (52) in the first line ofthe second 
column means that there are 162 NPs with multiple prenominal modifiers, of which 52 
contain one predicative element (i.e. tác or adtdc). Although these elements do not 
belong to the NP proper, I did include them in my analysis, as they also turned out to 
be sensitive to the saliency principle and could therefore be placed between proper NP 
elements. For a discussion of the position and status of these predicative elements, see 
section 4.2.2.2. 
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musical accent made acoustic emphasis and other prosodic tools for 
expressing pragmatic prominence impractical, so that the language users 
had to employ other solutions to give prominence to certain parts of 
the NP.? This answer, however, is invalidated by Devine and Stephens, 
who conclude on the basis of typological evidence that ‘even though 
Greek has a pitch accent and makes extensive use of particles and word 
order, there is no typological reason for excluding a priori the possibility 
that focus, and particularly contrastive focus, could have been marked 
prosodically in Greek by pitch obtrusion and by phrasing effects’ (Devine 
and Stephens 1994: 469).“4 

Rijkhoff himself explains the deviant behaviour of the modifiers in 
(modern) Greek by the fact that Greek modifiers are not integral parts 
of the NP, but have an appositional relation with the noun. He repeatedly 
emphasises that his semantic ordering principles only apply to languages 
with integral NPs? and are not meant to explain the position of modifiers 
that are not integral parts of the NP, like the appositional modifiers in the 
example from Nama Hottentot in example (70).*° 


(7o)  kini-di ne  !nona-di  !Gombates di-di 
book-3PL.F these three-3PL.F !Gombates of-3PL.F 


‘these three books of !Gombate’s (lit. books, these three ones, the ones of 
!Gombate)' 


But although many more scholars" seem to believe that Greek modifiers 
are not integral parts of the NP, I doubt whether this is correct. As 


5 Cf. Sicking (1986: 139), who explains the abundant use of particles in Greek by the 
fact that the musical accent hinders acoustic emphasis and other prosodic tools. Hellwig 
(1974: 164ff.) also assumes that musical accent and prosodic marking are mutually 
exclusive. 

44 Hirt (1929: 36) comes to the same conclusion, but in a less accurate way. He simply 
claims that 'trotz dieser ausgesprochenen musikalischen Betonung eine gewisser Lautheit 
(Nachdrucksakzent) nicht gefehlt haben kann, wie sie eben keiner Sprache fehlt: 

^ An integral NP is understood to mean a hierarchically organised structure with the 
noun as its semantic and syntactic head, on which the modifiers are dependent (Rijkhoff 
2002: 23). 

46 The example, discussed by Rijkhoff (2002: 21), was taken from Payne (1994). Payne 
(1994: 2850) observes that the fact that each element in this example is marked for person 
and gender by the postposition -di together with fact that each element may occur in 
isolation seems to indicate that the example consists of three miniature NPs in apposition 
rather than one integrated and hierarchically structured NP. 

47 For an appositional interpretation of the Ancient Greek NP, see Gildersleeve (1900: 
280) and Smyth (1956: 293). Joseph and Philippaki-Warburton (1987), Stavrou and 
Horrocks (1987) and Rijkhoff (1992: 234ff.) argue for an appositional interpretation of 
the Modern Greek NP. 
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I will argue in Chapter 6, section 6.1.1.2, the possible articulation of 
the modifiers in definite NPs, generally considered a major indication 
of appositional structure of the Greek NP, does not indicate that the 
modifier is not an integral part of the NP, but has a totally different 
function. Furthermore, as will be demonstrated in section 4.3, the various 
modifiers of one NP may have scope over each other, which would be 
impossible if the various modifiers were independent appositions on the 
noun instead of integral parts of a hierarchically organised NP. 

But although I severely doubt that the NPs in my corpus have an appo- 
sitional structure, I cannot exclude the possibility that in an older stage 
Ancient Greek NPs were non-hierarchical, appositional structures and 
that the pragmatic ordering of NP constituents is a residue of this non- 
hierarchical past. That Ancient Greek is originally a non-configurational 
language? has been suggested by Devine and Stephens (2000: 143 ff.), 
who use this non-configurational past as explanation for the frequent use 
of hyperbaton in classical Greek.*? They validate their conclusion about 
the origin of Greek by many examples that show that Homeric Greek 
displays characteristics of a non-configurational language, such as free 
word order, null anaphora (e.g. Onosvs ñyayev “Theseus brought [it]’), 
adjunct lexical arguments (e.g. Ñ uiv éyeroe Navoimmáav evaerov ‘she 
woke her, the beautifully dressed Nausikaa’), lack of a definite article, fail- 
ure of agreement and parataxis. Although I doubt whether each of these 
characteristics does indeed validate the conclusion that Homeric Greek 
was a non-configurational language,” without further research I cannot 


48 Non-configurational languages are languages with a flat instead of a hierarchical 
phrase structure. Because such languages try to avoid hierarchical structures, they prefer 
appositional structures to NPs with dependent modifiers. References to literature on non- 
configurational languages in general and descriptions of noun phrase structure in non- 
configurational languages in particular can be found in Devine and Stephens (2000: 142- 
143 and 149) and Rijkhoff (2002: 19-22). 

? That the frequent use of hyperbaton in classical Greek can be explained by a non- 
configurational past is doubted by Beckwith (2002: 321). He argues that if Ancient Greek 
developed from a non-configurational language to a configurational one we would expect 
it to be more configurational than Indo-European. Yet, since classical Greek displays 
a higher rate of hyperbaton than Indo-European, Beckwith argues that Devine and 
Stephens' conclusion does not seem legitimate. 

50 Lack ofa definite article and null anaphora, for instance, are no indisputable signs of 
non-configurationality. Similarly, the use of adjunct lexical arguments need not be a sign 
ofthe avoidance of hierarchical structures, but can also be explained as a 'topic promotion 
strategy (Lambrecht 1994: 176 ff.). As Lambrecht argues, an extra-clausal lexical NP (e.g. 
now the wizard, he lived in Africa) may be used to establish a new topic in the discourse. 
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exclude the possibility that the Greek NP was originally more apposi- 
tional or non-hierarchical than in the times of Herodotus.^! 


4.3. Coordination and juxtaposition” 


Section 4.2 argued that multiple-modifier NPs are ordered from more 
salient information on the left to less salient information on the right. 
This principle does not only account for word order in NPs with juxta- 
posed modifiers, but also plays a role in NPs with coordinated modifiers, 
albeit a much smaller one. However, before discussing the order of coor- 
dinated modifiers, it should be examined what coordination is and what 
it is used for. 

In my corpus, I have found two different types of coordination.” In 
the first place, there are some (very rare) examples where two elements 
are combined to constitute one compound modifier. Two clear examples 
of this kind of coordination are given in (71) and (72): 


(71)  xoxà uèv 6T] A1vatovc ètetáyato Qolvixec (ObTOL yào eiyov TO mods 
"EAgvoivóc te xai Eoméoys 4£ooc), (...). 


The Phoenicians were marshalled against the Athenians—for they had 
the wing toward Eleusis and the West (lit. the toward Eleusis and west 
wing)—(...). (Hdt. 8.85.1) 


51 Tt should be noted, however, that even if it is proven that the Ancient Greek NP was 
non-hierarchical in an older stage, this does not actually solve the problem that Ancient 
Greek differs from many other (Indo-European) language with respect to the ordering of 
the modifiers around the noun. For how to explain that Ancient Greek did, whereas other 
Indo-European languages did not, preserve some reminiscence of its non-configurational 
past? 

?? This section is a further elaboration of S. Bakker (2007). While that article focussed 
on the ordering of coordinated and juxtaposed adjectives, the present section takes the 
difference between coordination and juxtaposition of all kinds of modifiers into account. 

53 Since the aim of this book is to study word order within the NP, examples of 
coordination like Hdt. 7.112 yovoed ve xai Goyveea uévaAXa (‘gold and silver mines’) 
and Hdt. 1.180.3 obuéov voiooóqov xat vevoa«qóoov (‘houses with three and four 
floors) are left out of consideration, because these examples do not consist of one NP 
with two coordinated elements, but of two coordinated NPs, of which the first or the last 
is elliptical. For the same reason, examples like Hdt. 2.43.2 (1102.6 Wot xod GAAG vexat. 
EOTL TOUTO otto £yew, èv SE xal TOdE, StL ..., ‘I have a lot of other evidence that this 
is true, besides this (lit. among which also this ...)’) are also left out of consideration. 
Although xai stands in between two modifiers, in my view it does not coordinate the two 
modifiers, but coordinates the NP in question with some following NP (in this case 'the 
many other proofs and ‘this’ rather than mohó and GAA). 
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(72) $c uév vov Zópov àvéðnxe xoà Eewügv thv £ovtot te xoi IHoAvxoó- 
TEOS toU Aiáxeog, (...). 


The offerings in Samos were dedicated because of the friendship be- 

tween himself (2 Amasis) and Polykrates, son of Aeakes (lit. because 

of friendship the between himself and Polykrates the of Aeakes), (...). 
(Hdt. 2.182.2) 


In example (71), the two genitives "EXevoivoc and éozégnc, which both 
depend on ztoóc, together make up one modifier that provides informa- 
tion on the position of the xéoac. Similarly, the two genitives in (72) are 
to be analysed as one compound modifer. 

Besides these cases of coordination of two elements within one mod- 
ifier, there are many more examples of coordination of two or more sep- 
arate modifiers: 

(73)  ovvereydnody te O7] mori zAéovec véec T] £x "Aoveuoto ëvavudyeov 
xal LTO TOMOMV TAEOVOV. (...) véas SE nohh xÀAciotac TE xai Kovito 
TAEovoas zxaogorovro 'A91voiot. 


Many more ships assembled now than had fought at Artemisium, and 
from more cities. (...) The Athenians provided by far the most numer- 
ous and the most seaworthy ships (lit. ships most numerous and most 
seaworthy). (Hdt. 8.42.1-2) 


(74) (C...) Mo@tov uév xoi uéyiorov naotógiov OL CvELLOL TAQEXOVTAL 
TVÉOVTES CLILO TOV YWOEWV TOUTEWV DEQuol. ógóveoov 0€, óu (...). 


(...) the principal and strongest evidence (lit. principal and strongest 
evidence) is that the winds blowing from these regions are hot. In the 
second place, that (...). (Hdt. 2.22.2) 


Unlike the coordinators in examples (71) and (72), the coordinators in 
(73) and (74) do not coordinate various elements within one modifier, 
but coordinate various modifiers of one noun. The coordinated mod- 
ifiers, which each have their own semantic relationship with the head 
noun, are combined into one larger modifying unit.^! 


54 [n the case of these larger modifying units, the combined modifiers do not necessar- 
ily have the same semantic relationship with the head noun. Whereas the first modifier in 
example (73) is a quantifying modifier giving information on the quantity ofthe referent, 
the second one provides information that qualifies the referent. For this kind of coor- 
dination, therefore, Haspelmath's definition of coordination, viz. ‘the term coordination 
refers to syntactic constructions in which two or more units of the same type are com- 
bined into a larger unit and still have the same semantic relations with other surrounding 
elements’ (Haspelmath 2007; my italics) seems more adequate than S. Dik's definition: ‘a 
co-ordination is a construction consisting of two or more members which are equivalent 
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The question arises now what the difference is between ‘normal, jux- 
taposed modifiers and these larger modifying units. It may seem that 
this question can be answered easily by comparing coordinated mod- 
ifiers with juxtaposed ones. Such a comparison turns out to be some- 
what complicated, however, because of the fact that in a written text 
coordinated modifiers may not be easily recognisable, as they need not 
to be coordinated with an overt coordinator. In addition to being coor- 
dinated by a conjunctive, disjunctive or adversative connection particle 
(e.g. xai, otte, i], é), modifiers may also be coordinated by means of a 
pause, which—because of the lack of punctuation marks—left no trace in 
the written text. In her study of the difference between coordinated and 
juxtaposed Latin adjectives, Risselada (1984: 202) suggests that in these 
cases of so-called zero-coordination, an overt coordinator can be inserted 
without changing the meaning of the NP. Applying this criterion, how- 
ever, sounds easier than it is, for in practice it is often difficult to decide 
whether an overt coordinator can be inserted without any effect on the 
meaning of the NP.” Furthermore, one runs the risk of judging the Latin 
or Greek examples on the basis of the acceptability of the English trans- 
lation.” Despite these criticisms of Risselada’s criterion, I cannot offer a 
better alternative. 

On the basis of her Latin sample, Risseladas answer to the question 
as to what the difference is between coordinated and juxtaposed adjec- 
tives is that adjectives are coordinated if they ‘are equivalent as to the 
semantic relationship with the head’ (Risselada 1984: 210) and are juxta- 
posed if they are not.” Although Fugier and Corbin (1977) assume that 


as to grammatical function, and bound together at the same level of structural hierarchy 
by means of a linking device’ (S. Dik 1968: 25; my italics). 

5 In my corpus, I found the following coordinators: (te) xai (very frequently), dé, 
ovte, o0dé and (very rarely) GAAG or ij. The difference between the various coordinators 
has not been analysed. For the use and function of (some of) these particles at the level 
of the clause, see E.J. Bakker (1993), Sicking and Van Ophuijsen (1993) and S.R. Slings 
(1997b). ] 

56€ In Hdt. 4.25.1 (tÒ 6& TOV Paraxedv xatúnegoðe obdeis AtEExéWS oiós podoar 
Seca yàp VYNAG àxordpver poca ..., ‘but what lies north of the bald men no one can 
say with exact knowledge; for high impassable mountains bar the way ..."), for instance, 
I find it difficult to decide whether an overt coordinator can or cannot be inserted. 

57 That the use of overt coordinators in Greek is not completely comparable to that in 
English is evident from examples like (79) and (81) where the modifier xtoAvc ‘muck is 
overtly coordinated with an adjective, whereas the use of 'and' in English seems highly 
unnatural. 

58 Being equivalent as to semantic relationship with the head means that the adjectives 
give information on the same feature of the referent (e.g. provenance, colour, size, and 
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the function of the modifier, and not its semantics, is the crucial factor, 
their analysis ofthe difference between juxtaposed and coordinated Latin 
modifiers is very similar. They assume that Latin modifiers are coordi- 
nated if both have a qualifying function and otherwise are juxtaposed.°? 
Both views, however, cannot explain the use of coordinators in my Greek 
examples. Example (75), for instance, contradicts the view of Fugier 
and Corbin, as the participles are coordinated, although they both have 
an identifying function: 


(75) ù 0$ Kàcouévea v£0000. xai [tò] ózóv£oov £x£100060 yvvi], £ob00 
Svuyatyno Mowytddew tod Anuaouévor, ooxéc éwxre TO SEVTEQOV. 


As for the wife who was the mother of Kleomenes and arrived second, 
the daughter of Prinetadas son of Demarmenos (lit. the Kleomenes hav- 
ing borne and secondly arriving wife, being a daughter of Demarmenos), 
she bore no more children. (Hdt. 5.41.3) 


Risseladas view is contradicted by examples like the following, where the 
modifiers are coordinated although they do obviously not belong to the 
same semantic class: 


(76) (9 73) C...) véag è TOAAM xAsciotac te xai KOLOTA xeovooc xaosi- 
yovto "AO1voiot. 


(...) the Athenians provided by far the most numerous and the most 
seaworthy ships (lit. ships most numerous and most seaworthy). 
(Hdt. 8.42.2) 


(77  é&Evqijvaoo "Aunorois f] EéoEeo yuvi poos uéya TE xai TOLAIAOV xoi 
déns &&ov Srd0t E£o&n. 


Xerxes' wife, Amestris, wove and gave to him a great gaily-coloured 
mantle, marvellous to see (lit. mantle great and gaily-coloured and 
marvellous to see). (Hdt. 9.109.1) 


evaluation). Risselada concretises the somewhat vague 'same feature of the referent' by 
setting up a classification of adjectives after the example of Hetzron. 

°° For the difference between qualifying and identifying modifiers, see footnote 9 of 
this chapter. 

60 Although I did not check the concrete examples, I doubt whether the views of 
Risselada (1984) and Fugier and Corbin (1977) actually hold for Latin. Risseladas own 
remark that a writer may coordinate two adjectives of different semantic classes if he 
chooses to put them on the same level raises doubts about her semantic approach. If 
the writer may influence the juxtaposition/coordination in these cases, why not make 
him equally responsible for the choice juxtaposition/coordination in all other instances? 
Fugier and Corbin’s analysis is problematic in that a division of modifiers into qualifying 
and identifying is too strict in that modifiers may (and often do) combine the two 
functions. In their example populus Romanus ‘Roman people, for instance, the adjective 
does not only identify the referent, but provides qualifying information as well. 
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In example (76), the first modifier is a quantifying modifier, while the 
second one is a qualifying one. In example (77), the adjectives are all 
qualifying modifiers, but still differ in the semantic relationship with the 
head (for the classification of adjectives, see Risselada 1984: 214ff.), as 
the first adjective provides information on the physical properties of the 
referent, the second one on its colour, and the last one gives an evaluation 
of the referent.9! 

In my view, the difference between juxtaposed and coordinated mod- 
ifiers has nothing to do with their function or semantic class, but with 
their scope. In the case of juxtaposed modifiers, one of the modifiers 
has scope over the combination of the noun plus the other modifier(s). 
Coordinated modifiers, by contrast, do not have scope over each other, 
but only modify the noun itself. Schematically, the difference may be 
depicted as follows: 


(78a) juxtaposition: X; (X; N) or (N Xj) X, 
Ld Ld 


e.g. beautiful old cars (= old cars which are beautiful) 
(78b) coordination: X; + X; (N) or (N) X; + X; 
[| = | 


e.g. beautiful, old cars (= cars which are beautiful and old) 


6l Strikingly, Del Mar Puebla Manzanos (2001) concludes on the basis of her data 
from book one of Herodotus that Risselada's conclusion about the difference between 
juxtaposition and coordination of Latin adjectives is also valid for Greek. The difference 
between the outcome of her and my research, although our data partly overlap, must be 
due to the fact that Del Mar Puebla Manzanos also included many coordinated NPs in her 
sample (for instance, Aiyúntia te xai Aoovota qooría from Hdt. 1.1.1, which should in 
my view be analysed as the coordination of two NPs, viz. Egyptian (wares) and Assurian 
wares, rather than the coordination of two adjectives within one NP). Moreover, she 
considers adjectives separated by a comma/pause as juxtaposed instead of coordinated, 
which must have polluted her data severely as well. 

€ The same view can be found in S. Dik (1997: 136) and in Sproat and Shih (1988: 478), 
who speak of parallel modification (if the modifiers are coordinated) and modification 
in sequence (if the modifiers are juxtaposed). 

$$ Tt is important to note that this scheme is a semantic representation of an NP with 
two juxtaposed modifiers, not a syntactic one. As was discussed extensively in section 
4.2, the order of the modifiers in Ancient Greek does not give information on their scope 
relations, but on their saliency. Although X; in (78a) has scope over the combination of N 
plus Xj, it is not necessarily the outermost NP element in the actual linguistic expression 
(in Ancient Greek, at least). The fact that the scope relations are not reflected in the 
actual linguistic expression has often led to the mistaken idea that (Ancient) Greek has a 
flat, non-hierarchical structure (cf. footnote 47). The existence of a mechanism to thwart 
the scope relations (viz. coordination) confirms, however, that in a normal, juxtaposed, 
situation modifiers do have scope over each other, even though the scope relations are 
not obvious from the linguistic expression. 
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Though the difference may seem small for NPs in isolation, within 
their context the difference in meaning and—especially—in implications 
turns out to be considerable.“ In example (79), for instance, juxtaposi- 
tion ofthe same modifiers would lead to the interpretation that the Dori- 
ans had many cities of the kind ‘famous’ instead of many cities, which 
were all famous. Whereas juxtaposition of the adjectives would leave the 
possibility open that the Dorians also had many non-famous cities, coor- 
dination of the adjectives explicitly excludes this interpretation: 


(79)  AoQiéov uèv xt0AAaí te xai SOxtMOL TOALES, AlvoXOv dé HMs uoovr, 
Aovónrwv dé "Eouuov te xai "Aotvr 1] mods Kagdanvay ví] Aoxxovvxij, 
Anuvtov ó£ IIaoooet[vot mavtec. 

The Dorians have many famous cities (lit. many and famous cities), the 
Aetolians only Elis, the Dryopians Hermione and Asine near Lakonian 
Kardamyle, the Lemnians all the Paroreatae. (Hdt. 8.73.2) 


Similarly, if the modifiers in example (80) were juxtaposed, this would 
lead to the interpretation that the bushes, apart from bearing much stink- 
ing fruit, also bore sweet-smelling fruit. This interpretation, however, is 
surely blocked now the adjectives are coordinated: 


(80)  magà và YElAEA vv ve MOTAUGV xoi TOV Juuvéov OTTELQOVOL và oU.- 
MxUTELA TATA, và EV “EAANOL abTOWATA yora PvETar TADTA ev TH} 
Aiyúnto OTELQOUEVA ZAOTOV PEEL TOAAOV LEV, SLGMdEG SE 
They sow this plant, which grows wild in Hellas, on the banks of the 
rivers and lakes. Sown in Egypt, it produces abundant fruit, though 
malodorous (lit. fruit much, but malodorous). (Hdt. 2.94.1-2) 


Now the difference between coordinated and juxtaposed modifiers has 
been discussed, we should pass on to the ordering of the constituents 
in NPs with coordinated modifiers. The examples below will show that 
coordinated and juxtaposed modifiers do not only differ with respect to 
their scope, but also with respect to their ordering. Whereas the ordering 
of NPs with juxtaposed modifiers is determined by the pragmatic prin- 
ciple that the more salient the information, the further to the left it is 
expressed, in the case of NPs with coordinated modifiers this only holds 
true for the position of the modifiers in relation to the noun. The order 
of the modifiers themselves depends on a number of factors, of which 


9^ T do not agree, therefore, with Biraud's conclusion that ‘les trois constructions du 
groupe nominal (coordination, coordination avec crase, juxtaposition) sont des variantes 
correspondant à un méme sens global. (...) elles sont des variantes libres: rien dans leurs 
contextes ne parait provoquer l'apparition de l'une plutôt que de Pautre (Biraud 1991: 29). 
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their saliency is only a minor one. A much more important factor is the 
heaviness of the modifiers:9 
(81)  oxevi|v uèv toravtyy eiyov Ñ neo cionta, Ywoic ÔÈ YOVGOV ve TOAAOV 
xai KPVOVOV EXOVTES EVETOETOV. 
Their equipment was such as I have said; beyond this they stood out by 
the abundance of gold (lit. gold much and plentiful) that they had. 
(Hdt. 7.83.2) 
(82) 06 dé A€yetat MEG ts Lixeding TOV obwrtóoov và ÚTEVAVTİÍA TOUTMV 
TEPVAEVEAL VYAVHOIIS TE xai uoAoxoteooc GVO. 
He (= Telines), on the contrary, is reported by the dwellers in Sicily to be 
a soft and effeminate man. (Hdt. 7.153.4) 


In examples like (81) and (82), the saliency of the modifiers, although 
responsible for their position in relation to the noun, cannot be deci- 
sive for the ordering of the modifiers themselves, as their meaning dif- 
fers so little that it is simply impossible to decide which of them is more 
salient. For the same reason, a semantic explanation for the ordering of 
the modifiers is also impossible. The ordering of the modifiers can be 
explained, however, by their heaviness, as in both examples the second 
adjective is one syllable longer than the first one. The following two exam- 
ples show that the influence of the heaviness principle is not confined to 
those cases where the meaning of the modifiers is so similar that prag- 
matic and semantic factors can be excluded beforehand: 

(83) (779) A^oQiéov uèv noiai te xai ĝóxiuor WOALES, AitwA@v ðè "HA 
uoúvn, Aovózov dé "Eouuov te xoi "Aotvr] f| oóg Kagdapvay t 
Aoxowxij, Anuviov dé IIaoooetjrat tavtes. 

The Dorians have many famous cities (lit. many and famous cities), the 


Aetolians only Elis, the Dryopians Hermione and Asine near Lakonian 
Kardamyle, the Lemnians all the Paroreatae. (Hdt. 8.73.2) 


(84) (773) ovveAéyOnoóv te dy morr ztA£ovsc véec ñ £x "Aoveuuoto èvav- 
UdyEov xoi GO ztoALov zÀeóvov. (...) v£ag OE TOA MAELOTUS TE xal 
dorota TAEOvOaS nageiyovto "AO1voior. 


Many more ships assembled now than had fought at Artemisium, and 
from more cities. (...) The Athenians provided by far the most numer- 
ous and the most seaworthy ships (lit. ships most numerous and most 
seaworthy). (Hdt. 8.42.1-2) 


65 In the case of coordinated modifiers it is—in contrast to the cases of heaviness 
discussed in Chapter 3, section 3.3.1—not only the complexity of the modifier, but also 
its length that is decisive for its heaviness. 

56 In example (81), the adjectives follow the noun because the noun is more infor- 
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On the basis of examples like (81)-(84), it seems legitimate to draw 
the conclusion that the order of coordinated modifiers is determined 
by their heaviness. For a number of reasons, however, this conclusion 
is a bit too simple. First of all, it would do no justice to the fact that 
in many cases the ordering of the modifiers is not only favoured by the 
heaviness principle, but also in accordance to the saliency principle. In 
example (83), for instance, the adjective moda, apart from being the 
least heavy adjective, may also be said to precede ðóxıyor because of the 
contrast between the many cities of the Dorians and the single Aetolian 
city (cf. wovvn). Similarly, the preposition of the first adjective (metotac) 
in example (84) may not only be due to its being less heavy, but also to 
its being more salient than the following dorota mAeovoas. As the issue 
of the section is that many more ships assembled at Salamis than had 
fought at Artemisium, the great number of the Athenian ships is more 
salient than their excellent quality. 

Secondly, there is a small number of examples where the order of the 
coordinated modifiers does not conform to the heaviness principle, but 
can be explained by their saliency: 

(85)  àvmo ddtevds Xaov tyOvv uéyav te xai xaAOV r&v uv IToAvxoócet 
SHeov Sodfjvat. 


A fisherman, who had taken a fine and great fish (lit. fish great and fine), 
desired to make a gift of it to Polykrates. (Hdt. 3.42.1) 


(86) A€yetardé xai 66s Aóyoc, uoi uev où zuÜavoc, Ws TOV MeQotdwv yuvar- 
x&v £oeA0o00d tic ragà tàs Kópov yuvainac, óc cide tH Kaooavdavy 
TAQEOTEÕTA TEXVO EVELHED TE HAL MEYCAG, TOAAG EXOGTO TH &raivo 
oxeotouácovoo, (...). 

The following story, incredible to me, is also told: that one of the Per- 
sian women who came to visit Kyros’ wives, and saw the tall and attrac- 


tive children (lit. children attractive and tall) who stood by Kasandane, 
expressed her admiration in extravagant terms, (...). (Hdt. 3.3.1) 


As the adjectives in example (85) do not differ in heaviness, the heaviness 
principle cannot be decisive for their order. In example (86), the order 
of the adjectives even runs counter to the heaviness principle, as the 
first adjective is heavier than the second. Although the influence of 
pragmatics is not as clear as in examples (83) and (84) above, it can be 


mative than the adjectives. It is the fact that the Immortals are all covered with gold that 
amazes Herodotus. The adjectives in example (82), by contrast, precede the noun because 
the qualifications expressed by the adjectives are more informative than the noun itself 
(it is not very surprising that Telines is a man). 
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maintained that the order of the adjectives in (85) and (86) is determined 
by their saliency. In example (85), the size of the fish can be argued to be 
more salient than its beauty on the basis ofthe argument that a small fish, 
no matter how beautiful, would never have been brought to the King. In 
example (86), the relatively higher degree of saliency of the first adjective 
becomes clearer if we compare this example to another example with the 
same adjectives in a different order: 
(87) èv vij toovéon vuxti TOV IIavatnvatov &£60z2e ó “Inmaexos &vóoa oi 
EMLOTAVIA MEYav xoi everdea aiviooecoða TadE và EMEA" 
In the night before the Panathenaea Hipparchos thought that a tall and 


handsome man (lit. man tall and handsome) stood over him uttering 
these riddling verses. (Hdt. 5.56.1) 


Whereas in example (87) the size of the man is of primary importance, 
because it is exactly this characteristic that reveals the divine nature of 
the night-time visitor, the women in example (86) are, apparently, mainly 
impressed by the beauty of the children of Kassandane. 

A third objection to the conclusion that the order of coordinated 
modifiers is determined by their heaviness is that it would pass over the 
fact that the order of coordinated modifiers is sometimes determined by 
their semantics: 

(88)  eéniteomv SE OM TEQLTAEOVOL fooíjs &veuoc néyac TE xai GTOQOS 
«ota TONXEWS MEQLEOTE TAIVEt TOAAAS vOv VEOV &xiXXov noóc TOV 
"A pov. 
But a great and irresistible north wind (lit. north wind great and irre- 


sistible) fell upon them as they sailed past and dealt very roughly with 
them, driving many of their ships upon Athos. (Hdt. 6.44.2) 


(89)  meQidé TOV YOQOV doza DYNAG xai EPata neomniei oov thy Mnài- 
ôa yiv, Tonxiviat zxtévoot xaeóuevar. 
And around the ground high and inaccessible mountains (lit. moun- 


tains high and inaccessible) enclose the whole of Malis and are called the 
Rocks of Trachis. (Hdt. 7.198.1) 


Although the order of the adjectives in example (88) is in accordance 
to the heaviness principle, I would like to argue that it is not (only) 
the heaviness, but (also) the semantics of the adjectives that determines 
their order. Like in example (89), the second adjective follows the first 
not (only) because it is heavier, but because it expresses a consequence 
of the first adjective. In example (89), &Bata follows owwnAó to express 
that the inaccessibility of the mountains is a consequence of their height: 
the mountains are high and therefore inaccessible. Similarly, Gmogog in 
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example (88) expresses a consequence of u£yag. Its position after u£yac 

is thus not only determined by its heaviness, but also the most natural 

ordering.9 

On the basis of the examples above, we have to conclude that even 
though almost all examples of coordinated modifiers are ordered from 
less heavy modifiers on the left to more heavy adjectives on the right, 
the ordering of coordinated modifiers is not determined exclusively 
by the heaviness principle. Both the saliency and the semantics of the 
modifiers also play a role, even though the role of the former is generally 

much smaller than in the case of juxtaposed modifiers. But even a 

combination of the factors heaviness, saliency and semantics cannot 

account for the order of all coordinated modifiers in my corpus. In 
examples (90) and (91), for instance, the order of the modifiers cannot 
be explained by any of the three factors: 

(90) | 1&v 6€ Aotn@v Boovoðévng &oti TMOAVAEXEOTATOS, óc vous TE xad- 
Mota xai EVSOXLOEOTATAS XTNVEOL TAQEXETAL Urü bc ve KOLOTOUS ĝia- 
40100v xai xÀsztotove, (...). 

But in comparison to the rest, the Borysthenes (= the Dnjepr) is most 
productive; it provides the finest and best-nurturing pasture lands for 


beast and by far the most excellent and greatest amount of fish (lit. fish 
best by far and most), (...). (Hdt. 4.53.2) 


(91)  xaiévxoovuqfjov&x&orov tot xoXovo6 åvaxovtite £x u£oov TOD GOS 
v6o0Q WvyOov xai yAvxzb, (...). 


And on the top of every hill, a fountain of cold sweet water (lit. water 
cold and sweet) shoots up from the midst of the salt, (...). 
(Hdt. 4.181.2) 


In example (90), the order of the adjectives runs counter to the heaviness 
principle, even though there are no compelling semantic or pragmatic 
reasons for this ordering. In example (91), it is the saliency principle that 


$7 Traditionally, it was assumed that the consecutive interpretation of the second 
adjective in cases like these was due to the explicative value of the coordinator. It was 
argued that xai, besides expressing plain coordination, could also be used in a so-called 
explicative mode (cf. Kühner-Gerth 1904: II 247). It seems more sound, however, to 
assume that the consecutive interpretation of the second adjective is a consequence of 
the semantics of the adjectives (in combination with the addressees knowledge of the 
world), not of the value of the coordinator. 

$5 That the ordering of coordinated modifiers is more flexible than the ordering of 
juxtaposed modifiers is not specific for Ancient Greek, but also holds true for other 
languages. Cf. Sproat and Shih (1988: 479), who conclude on the basis of data from 
English, Mandarin Chinese and Polish that adjectival ordering restrictions are, cross- 
linguistically, limited to juxtaposed modifiers. 
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is overruled (regardless of how much worth mentioning cold water may 
be in the middle of the desert, for water shooting up from blocks of salt, 
its sweetness seems to be more informative than its low temperature), 
although this ordering of the adjectives is not preferred by the heaviness 
principle or semantics of the adjectives either. 

Especially problematic are modifiers coordinated with the help of the 
particles (uév ...) 68.9 Besides the fact that the order of modifiers coor- 
dinated by (uév ...) é often runs counter to the three orderings princi- 
ples discussed above (cf. example 92), many of these NPs are problematic 
in that it is impossible to decide whether the ordering conforms to the 
saliency principle, because it is uncertain which of the two modifiers is 
more salient (example 93 and 94): 


(92) Ñv oi maïs, toU xai xoótsoov éExeuvyodHY, tà uèv GAAG imes, 
&povos é. èv t OV TaQeADovoy ebeotot ó Kootooc tò xüv £c aùtòv 
&reztou|xee GAG. ve EMLPoOaTouEevos xai OT] xoi £c AeXqovc negi AVTOT 
ETETOUPEE yonoouévovg: 


He had a son, whom I have already mentioned, in other respects fine, 
but mute. Now in his days of prosperity past Kroisos had done all that 
he could for his son; and besides resorting to other devices he had sent 
to Delphi to inquire of the oracle concerning him. (Hdt. 1.85.1) 


(93) (267) todto LEV 81) TO vei oc HHONE &orí, EteQov 02 Comdev vetyoc meot- 
DEEL, OV TOAAH TEM GOVEVEOTEQOV TOU £r£oov TELYENS, OTELVOTEQOV BE. 


This wall is the city’s outer armour; within them there is another encir- 
cling wall, not much weaker than the other wall, but narrower. 
(Hdt. 1.181.1) 


(94) (980) Qs 68 yoéwvtot Aiyvntiwv ot neol và £Aea. obtéovrec GTO 
TOV OVALKUTQiWV TOD xogzob, TO KAAÉOVOL LEV AiyUITLOL xb, TOL- 
edo è MSE. TAEG và YEiAEG TOV Te TOTALAV xoi TOV Muvéwv onei- 
govor TA OUALxiTELA voco, Ta èv “EAA NOL QUTOLATA yora qevav 
Tavta Ev T AtyUztvO OMELQOUEVE ZKOMOV PEEL TOAAOV LEV, SVGMIED 
be 


The Egyptians who live around the marshes use oil drawn from the 
castor-berry, which they call kiki. They sow this plant, which grows wild 
in Hellas, on the banks of the rivers and lakes. Sown in Egypt, it produces 
abundant fruit, though malodorous (lit. fruit much, but malodorous). 
(Hdt. 2.94.1-2) 


© The function of the particle 5é at the level of the NP has never been analysed, 
but it is to be expected that it is comparable to its function at the level of the clause. 
Although traditionally dé was said to occupy a position in between the copulative (e.g. 
xai) and adversative (e.g. GAA) particles (cf. Denniston 1954: 162 and Kühner-Gerth 
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In example (92), the order of the adjectives cannot be explained by 
the three ordering principles discussed above, as &qgwvog follows và u£v 
&AXo. memng although it does not express a consequence of ème 
and is less heavy and more salient than ème (it is the muteness of 
his son—and not the fact that he was fine in other respects—that caused 
Kroisos to consult the oracle in Delphi). Example (93) is even more 
problematic, in that it is unclear whether the order, which cannot be 
explained by the heaviness or semantics of the modifiers, is or is not in 
accordance to the saliency principle, as it is impossible to decide whether 
the most salient point of difference between the two walls resides in 
their strength or in their width. A similar problem with respect to the 
interpretation is provided by example (94) (although, in this case, the 
order of the modifiers can be explained by the heaviness principle). While 
the modifier that is accompanied by dé may be interpreted as more salient 
than the preceding modifier (the fruit is abundant, yet—and that is the 
main point—malodorous), the other stance might also be defended. On 
the basis of the preceding information that the Egyptians use the fruit of 
the kiki to produce oil, it can be argued that the first adjective is more 
salient, as the abundance of fruit is more relevant for the production of 
oil than its unpleasant odour. 

Apart from the fact that the context of examples (93) and (94) is 
not very helpful, the decision for the one or other interpretation is 
complicated by the fact that we do not know the exact function of ôé.”! 
Does it just add new information in a discontinuous way, or is this 
new information presented as more important, more salient or more 
relevant than the preceding information? Further research is required to 
answer this question, which may—eventually—give a better insight in the 
complex picture of the factors that determine the order of coordinated 
modifiers. 


1904: II 262), Egbert Bakker (1993) has argued that dé can be better analysed as a marker 
of discontinuity introducing a new information unit in the text. 

70 In my view, the reason that the most salient adjective is expressed last has nothing 
to do with the fact that the sentence is a so-called presentative (or: thetic) sentence, i.e. a 
sentence which introduces a new topic into the discourse. As was argued in footnote 35, 
the presentative sentences in my corpus do not necessarily display a crescendo pattern. It 
might be argued, however, that the order of the adjectives is influenced by the so-called 
affective load principle, which says that positively loaded adjectives prefer to precede 
negatively loaded ones (see footnote 4). 

71 For the ideas on the function of é at the level of the clause, see footnote 69. 
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4.4. Conclusion 


This chapter discussed word order in multiple-modifier NPs. Section 4.2 
argued that the order of the modifiers, both in relation to the noun and 
to themselves, (mainly) depends on the very same pragmatic principle 
that determines the position of the modifier in single-modifier NPs, viz. 
the more salient the information, the further to the left it has to be 
expressed. Section 4.3 demonstrated that this pragmatic principle also 
plays a role in the ordering of NPs with coordinated modifiers, but a 
much smaller one. Although the position of the modifiers in relation to 
the noun is still determined by their saliency, the ordering of coordinated 
modifiers themselves depends on a complex of factors, among which 
their heaviness, saliency and semantics are most prominent. 

In section 4.3 it was also argued that the difference between juxta- 
posed and coordinated modifiers resides in the scope of the modifiers. 
In the case of juxtaposed modifiers, one of the modifiers has scope over 
the combination of noun plus the other modifier(s). Coordinated modi- 
fiers, by contrast, do not have scope over each other, but only modify the 
noun itself. That juxtaposed modifiers have scope over each other is an 
important argument against an appositional or non-hierarchical struc- 
ture of the Greek NP. Such an appositional structure can therefore not 
explain that the constituents of the Ancient Greek NP are largely ordered 
on the basis of their saliency instead of their semantics. 

All in all, the grammars are correct in claiming that in multiple- 
modifier NPs everything is possible. But not so in every context. 


PART II 


ARTICULATION 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE USE OF THE ARTICLE 


5.1. Introduction 


The previous chapters discussed the order of the constituents of the 
NP, irrespective of the possible articulation of these constituents. For 
a complete understanding of the structure of the Ancient Greek NP, 
however, the articulation of the constituents should also be taken into 
consideration, for word order patterns may differ in the presence or 
absence of an article, the position of this article or in the number of 
articles expressed (cf. aXN vs. XN, XaN vs. aNX, aNaX vs. aNX). As 
already indicated in the introduction, however, before the (difference in) 
articulation of the various NP constituents can be analysed, we should 
first address the much more basic question of in which circumstances an 
Ancient Greek NP is marked with a definite article and what this article 
indicates exactly. The reason why we have to start with this basic question 
is that there are no adequate and up-to-date descriptions of the use and 
function of the Greek article. 

This chapter will thus not pay attention to the articulation of modifiers 
(i.e. the difference between aNaX and NaX or aXXN and aXaXN), but 
will only try to answer the question of when Greek NPs are marked with 
a definite article.! To answer this question, I have analysed the use of the 
article in all NPs with a common noun in books 2 and 7 of Herodotus 
(both with and without modifiers). The reason to limit the analysis to 
the use of the article with common nouns and to leave proper names, 
geographical names and substantivised adjectives, participles etc. out of 
consideration is, first of all, that these NPs were deemed not suitable for 
the analysis of the structure of the NP (see Chapter 1, section 1.2). An 
analysis of their definiteness would therefore lead too far afield, as the 
aim of this chapter is not to provide a description of the use and function 


! The articulation of the NP constituents and the question of whether the grounds 
for their articulation corresponds to the ‘commor use of the article will be dealt with 
exhaustively in the next chapter. 
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of the Ancient Greek article in general, but only to do so as far as is 
relevant for the ultimate aim of this book, i.e. the structure of the Ancient 
Greek NP. Furthermore, the existing descriptions of the use of the article 
gave reason to suppose that the use of the article in these NPs differs 
considerably from that in common NPs. 

The reason I only analysed the NPs from two books is a practical one: 
all the NPs from Herodotus would offer too big a sample. Books 2 and 
7 were chosen because they are representative for the whole work of 
Herodotus in that they present all text types used by Herodotus: descrip- 
tions (mainly in book 2), passages of direct and indirect speech (mainly 
in book 7) and narrative passages (mainly in book 7). A third limita- 
tion does not concern the selection of data, but the scope of the research. 
As this chapter does not aim to provide an exhaustive description of the 
use of definite descriptions, but is meant as preface to the analysis of the 
articulation of NP constituents in the next chapter, the use of definite 
NPs will not be compared to other referring expressions, such as per- 
sonal pronouns, pronominals and zero anaphora. However interesting 
such a comparison would be, it would focus too much on the structure 
of the discourse instead of the structure of the NP. 

Before discussing the use of the article in the NPs in my corpus, I will 
first present an overview of the literature on the Greek article (in section 
5.2.1) and definiteness in general (in section 5.2.2). The subsequent 
discussion of my own data consists of three parts: the use of the article in 
referential NPs (section 5.3), in non-referential NPs (section 5.4) and in 
generic NPs (section 5.5). 


5.2. The state of research 


5.2.1. The Greek article 


For a description of the use and function of the Greek article we have 
to rely on the standard grammars. The overall structure of the descrip- 
tions of the article in these grammars, which date back to the begin- 
ning of the last century, is highly similar. After the general observa- 
tion that the article marks a particular or general noun as definite and 
known, they continue to describe the use of the article by using vari- 
ous categories, such as the article with proper names, the article with 
predicate nouns, the article with abstract nouns, the article in preposi- 
tional phrases, etc. In my view, it is not very useful to summarise their 
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comprehensive descriptions of the rules and exceptions in this section? 
Instead, I will try to show why the existing descriptions, although very 
useful because of their enormous supply of examples and useful obser- 
vations, do not satisfactorily describe the use and function of the Greek 
article. 

In the first place, the existing descriptions of the use ofthe article seem 
needlessly complicated. Instead of trying to define a basic meaning for 
the article on the basis of which its use in the various categories can 
(at least largely) be explained, most of the grammars state only briefly 
that the article marks an object or person as a particular individual 
(Humbert 1960: 48, Kühner-Gerth 1904: I 589), as distinct (Schwyzer- 
Debrunner 1950: 24), or as known/present to the mind (Gildersleeve 
1900: 226, Smyth 1956: 286-287). Subsequently, they give a lengthy 
presentation of circumstances for each category in which an NP does or 
does not receive an article, even if this can be explained on the basis of the 
definitions of the use of the article they formulated earlier. Gildersleeve 
(1900: 249), for instance, in his description of the use of the article with 
names of rivers presents the following rule: *when the name of a river 
is mentioned for the first time, the type 6 Nethoc (‘the Nile’) is used of 
well-known rivers, the type 6 Zxovuov motads (the Strymon river’) of 
fairly well-known rivers, and the type Boóyyoc notauós (“Broggos river’) 
or zotauóc Boóvyoc (‘river Broggos’) of obscure rivers. However, the 
presence or absence of the article in these cases can be understood easily 
on the basis of Gildersleeves assumption that 'the Attic article is used of 
objects present to the mind or senses, well-known, notorious, expected, 
recurring or customary' (Gildersleeve 1900: 226). 

Besides the fact that the existing descriptions of the article in various 
categories are unnecessary complicated, there is another reason why an 
overview of the use of the article in various categories of expressions is 
not an adequate description of the use of the article. As Sansone (1993: 
191-192) already noted, the grammars present manifold rules for the use 
of the article, but do not supply a hierarchy for the application of these 
rules. In this way, there will be numerous instances where various rules 
are in conflict with each other; for example in the case of an abstract noun 
like ov&otc ‘revolt’ (which should—according to the various grammars— 
be preceded by the article when concretised) is used in a prepositional 
phrase (which is generally said to lack an article). 


> The observations and ideas of the various grammars are referred to and discussed 
throughout the presentation of my data in the following sections. 
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The absence of such a hierarchy would be less problematic if the 
descriptions of the various categories were adequate. For many cate- 
gories, however, this is not the case. Take for instance the descriptions of 
the use ofthe article with substantives followed by an attributive genitive 
(e.g. Kühner-Gerth 1904: I 607, Smyth 1956: 291). The grammars state 
that the head noun usually lacks an article, viz. when the head noun and 
genitive form a compound idea. The article is present, however, when 
"beide Begriffe selbständig und bestimmt aufgefasst werden’ (Kühner- 
Gerth 1904: I 607). How does this rule help us to understand that in 
Xenophon we find veAevri] tod tov (2 times) and Ñ veAevri] tod tov (5 
times) alternately?? The assumption that the grammars have overlooked 
some major factors determining the use of the article is strengthened by 
statements such as 'ebenso kann der Artikel fehlen bei denjenigen Gat- 
tungsnamen, welche zugleich als Eigennamen oder an der Stelle dersel- 
ben gebraucht werden' (Kühner-Gerth 1904: I 602) and ‘the generic arti- 
cle is frequently omitted, especially with abstracts, without appreciable 
difference in meaning’ (Smyth 1956: 288). The fact that no differences in 
meaning could be found does not mean that there are no differences at 
all. 

So, although the descriptions of the use of the article in the various 
grammars contain many valuable observations, it turns out that none of 
the descriptions adequately describes the use of the Greek article and, 
more specifically, that the studies present a lengthy enumeration of the 
use of the article in all kind of circumstances, instead of formulating 
a definition of the function of the article, by means of which its use 
in the various circumstances can be explained.* For my analysis of the 
structure of the NP, however, this general definition is exactly what I 
need. Therefore, the aim of the remainder of this chapter is not to give an 
overview of the use of the Greek article in all kind of circumstances, but 
just to find an adequate formulation of the basic function of the article. 


3 Indefinite are X. Mem. 1.5.2.2 &ri veAev tí] tov Biov and X. An. 1.1.1.3 veAevti|v tod 
piov. Definite, by contrast, are X. Ap. 1.3 víjc teAevtijc tod iov, X. An. 1.9.30.2 èv TH 
veA.evvij ToD Biov, X. Cyr. 8.7.3.1 tod iov 1] teAevty, X. Cyr. 8.7.6.2 tod Biou to v&Xoc 
and X. Lac. 10.1.2 1 téguatt tod Biov. In my view, the presence or absence of the article 
in these cases depends on the question of whether the genitive is classifying. For classifing 
genitives and the absence of the article, see section 5.3.2. 

^ [n this respect, I disagree with Sansone (Sansone 1993: 205), who states that 'there 
is need, not for a bigger and better theory to account comprehensively for all the various 
cases, but for a more sensitive instrument to detect and measure the fine distinctions 
that the phenomena present. In my view, it is only sensible to fill in the details after the 
majority of the examples can be explained satisfactorily by an adequate theoretic account. 
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That does not mean that the many observations in the grammars of the 
use of the article in the various categories are not extremely useful, or that 
a complete overview of the use of the article is not desirable, but that for 
my analysis of the structure of the NP, in which many of those categories 
are left out of consideration, such an overview would simply lead too far 
afield. 

The recent studies of the use of the article by Sansone (1993) and 
Rijksbaron (2001) suggest that the general function of the article should 
be described in pragmatic terms. Both studies assume a relation between 
the presence of the article and a pragmatic marking of the referent, 
even though they show fundamental differences. Sansone (1993), in an 
analysis of the use of the article with abstract nouns in Plato, argues 
that part of the examples in his corpus in which the reason for the 
presence of the article is not obvious,” can be explained by the fact that the 
article in question is used as topicalisation device.ó A strong indication 
for the interpretation of the article as a topicality marker is, according 
to Sansone, that in cases of prolepsis” the dislocated noun tends to be 
definite:? 


5 In his analysis of the use of the article with abstract nouns, Sansone leaves out of 
consideration those instances where an abstract noun ‘behaves pretty much in the same 
way other nouns behave’ with respect to its articulation (i.e. 8096 of the examples). His 
examples show that he considers the presence of an article to be obvious if it is anaphoric, 
possessive, or can be accounted for by so-called contextual constraints (viz. when the 
noun is accompanied by a form of obtos, &J.oc (the rest) or abtds (the same), by the 
genitive of a demonstrative, reflexive, or reciprocal pronoun or when it is needed to 
distinguish the subject from the predicate). Natural though Sansone' decision to focus 
on those instances where the behaviour of abstract nouns differs from that of other nouns 
may be, it is problematic in that we do not know how exactly these other nouns behave. 

5 For a definition of topic, see Chapter 3 section 3.4. A topicalisation device is a 
strategy to mark the topic of the sentence as such, for instance by placing the topic at 
the beginning of the sentence, e.g. as for my cat, my neighbours poisoned him. 

7 Prolepsis is the traditional term for the left-dislocation of the topic of the subor- 
dinate sentence into the main sentence. The left-dislocated noun may, but need not be 
syntactically adjusted to the main clause. Cf. the examples below where the dislocated 
topic is adjusted to the main sentence to E. Ba. 173-174 (eiodyyedre Tewpeotac Sti Cytet 
vv ‘announce that Teiresias is looking for him (lit. announce Tereisias that he is looking 
for him)’) where the dislocated element is not adjusted to fit into the syntax of the main 
clause (the example was taken from Rijksbaron et al. 2000: 150). 

8 Another indication is, according to Sansone, the absence of the article with abstract 
nouns in negative statements and with negative concepts, e.g. où tadtov eivat ágos 
te xai àvõoeiav (Prt. 350d) vs. thy àvóosiav xai thy cogiav taùtòv siva (Prt. 351a) 
and nò pevdous (Grg. 525a) vs. D0 ts GAnVetac (Ap. 39b). Sansone explains that ‘the 
significance of this dissociation of article and negative lies in the fact that, in general, 
negatives are much more closely associated with focus than with topic’ (Sansone 1993: 
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(1) (...), xai Bovdroiuny àv tadta óueEeA 0 6vvag Huds £&e).Oeiv xoi £x thv 
&oev]v OTL £ouv, xai TAAL ErtoXEePaodat megi AVTOD eive SLOaxXTOV 
eite uù OOo xOv,, (...). 


(...) and I should like to work our way through these things until at last 
we arrive at what virtue is (lit. at the virtue, what it is), and then go back 
and consider whether it is teachable or not, (. ..). (Pl. Prt. 361c4-6) 


(2) OXOTOVVTES YAO xoi TOLAUTYY TAY v xaxtóouev THV TE SLXGLOGUVIV 
xai GOUXLOV Oz] OTE voc MOAEOW EUPVOVTCL. 


For by observation of such a city we might discern the origin of justice 
and injustice in states (lit. the justice and injustice from where they grow 
in cities). (Pl. R. 372e4-6) 


As an illustrative example ofthe ‘topicalising capacity of the definite arti- 
cle, Sansone quotes the opening sentence of the Meno, where the article 
marks the topic ‘not only of this sentence, but of the entire conversation 
that follows’ (Sansone 1993: 201)? 


(3) . éxetg wor eixeiv, © LHxeatec, Goa SiSaxtov 1] eeth; 


Can you tell me, Sokrates, whether virtue (lit. the virtue) can be taught? 
(Pl. Men. 70a1-2) 


Sansones interpretation of the use of the article in example (3) bears 
much resemblance to Rijksbarons (2001) view on the use of the article 
with proper nouns in Xenophon and Plato. According to Rijksbaron, one 
of the possible explanations for the presence of an article before a proper 
name is that it underlines the special position of the character in question 
in a passage that is of special importance for the development of the 
story.” In the first chapter of the first book of the Anabasis, for instance, 


203), which can be explained if we assume that people prefer to communicate (and take 
as the topic of their communication) things that exist. Although I agree that there is a 
negative relation between topicality and negation, I do not understand why the absence 
of articles with abstract nouns in negative statements is an indication for the function 
of the article as a topicality marker. That the negation is part of the focus rather than 
the topic, does not imply that negative sentences have no topic at all (cf. Sansones own 
reformulation of the example God doesn't exist in God- he doesnt exist, which clearly 
indicates that God is the topic of the sentence). 

? Although Sansone is right that the articular nouns in examples (1)-(2) give expres- 
sion to a topic (either of the sentence, as in (1) and (2), or of the following discussion, 
as in (3)), I doubt whether it is the function of the article to mark the noun as such. As 
Chafe (1976) already noted, there is an evident correlation between definiteness and top- 
icality: because utterances prefer to be about entities familiar to the addressee, topics tend 
to be familiar and therefore definite. For the relation between topicality and definiteness 
in Greek, see Slings (1992: 99). 

10 The other, much more frequent, use of the article before a proper noun is, according 
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the name Kyros is preceded by an article when Kyros undertakes crucial 
actions in the preparation of the war against his brother (Rijksbaron 
2001: 17). 

Despite the similarities between Sansones interpretation of example 
(3), and Rijksbarons explanation of the articulation of Kyros name in 
the Anabasis, there are substantial differences in their analyses of the 
use of the article. Whereas Sansone, with the exception of the Meno 
example, focuses on the sentence level for the interpretation of the use of 
the article, Rijksbaron’s analysis takes larger discourse units into account. 
Furthermore, Rijksbaron aims to find a common ground for all uses of 
the article with proper nouns, whereas Sansone only attempts to offer an 
explanation for the use ofthe article when it is ‘not obvious:!! It will cause 
no surprise, therefore, that Rijksbarons final conclusion differs from 
Sansones suggestion that the article can mark the topic of the sentence. 
Rijksbaron suggests interpreting the article with proper nouns as a form 
of textual deixis: the article focuses the attention of the addressee to the 
person in question, either to contrast this person to another person (in 
the case of turntakings, see footnote 10), or to highlight this person.”” 

Though the analyses of Sansone and Rijksbaron are different, their 
conclusions both seem to suggest that the function of the article in 


to Rijksbaron (2001) found in turntaking scenes. Every time the turn switches to another 
conversation partner, this is marked by the presence of the article (sometimes in com- 
bination with the particle 6£) before his name. Rijksbaron suggests (2001: 14) that the 
proper name is in fact an apposition to the combination of the article + ôé, e.g. ‘he asked 
this, Kyros ...; ‘he admitted this, Orontas ...’ (for this use ofthe article + é in topic shifts, 
see for instance Kühner-Gerth 1904: 1 584-585). This may indeed be a good explanation 
for the origin of the combination of article and proper name in these turntaking-scenes, 
but does not seem to be supported by synchronic evidence, as the particle 5é, although 
compulsory after the article in topic shifts, is not always present with articular proper 
names in these turntaking-scenes (for examples, see Rijksbaron 2001: 13-14). 

!! Even of the examples that cannot be explained by ‘contextual constraints’ (see 
footnote 5), more than 50% should, in Sansones view, be explained by the syntactic 
principle that genitives that modify a definite noun prefer to be definite themselves. 
Thus, topic marking, only accounting for a small 10 % of the examples, is a very unlikely 
candidate for the general function of the article that we are looking for. 

12 So, Rijksbaron assumes that whereas common (spatio-temporal) deictic expressions 
direct the addressee’s attention towards a referent present in the speech situation, the 
article with proper nouns attracts the attention to a participant in the discourse. For 
a discussion of deixis in relation to definiteness, see Lyons (1999: 160ff.). Incidentally, 
in a more recent version of his theory on the articulation of proper names, Rijksbaron 
(2006: 257) claims that the article with proper names has an anaphoric function and that 
combinations of an article and proper name have to be considered a strong anaphora. I 
fail to see the advantage of this analysis over the previous one. 
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Ancient Greek (at least with abstract and proper nouns) differs widely 
from the function of the article in other Indo-European languages.'? 
However, before jumping to the conclusion that the article in Ancient 
Greek does indeed have a different function, it should first be analysed 
what the function of the article in other Indo-European languages is. 


5.2.2. Definiteness in general 


The nature of definiteness has been studied for many years by many 
scholars from many different backgrounds. As a result, there is a vast 
amount of literature on definiteness.'* This state of research is not meant 
as an exhaustive overview of this literature, but will focus on three cen- 
tral notions within the more pragmatically oriented theories on definite- 
ness, viz. familiarity, identifiability and uniqueness or unambiguity.? The 
reason why this state of research is limited to these three notions is that 
an overview of their history, shortcomings and strength is in my view 
sufficient for a proper understanding of the use of the definite article in 
Ancient Greek.!6 

The first notion, familiarity, was introduced by Christophersen (1939), 
who claimed that a speaker can use a definite article if he and the hearer 
are mutually familiar with the referent: 


13 Rijkhoff (1992: 154) also implies that the definite article in Ancient Greek has a 
different function. On the basis of the fact that the definite article may co-occur with 
demonstratives, he suggests that the Greek article is actually a so-called stage II article 
(Greenberg 1978: 65; 1981), marking specificity instead of definiteness. 

14 As usual, the literature is mainly based on English examples. However, because the 
literature does not provide an overview of the circumstances in which an English NP 
receives an article, but attempts to find out what definiteness is (i.e. what it ‘means’ for an 
NP to get a definite article), the results may be relevant for other languages as well. That 
is not to say, of course, that in all languages the use of the definite article is completely 
comparable. Each language will have specific rules for the use of the article in specific 
circumstances. In French, for example, plural generic NPs are articular (e.g. les chiens 
sont fidéles), whereas in English they are not (e.g. dogs are faithful). 

15 The pragmatic tradition dates back to the ancient grammarians. Apollonius Dysco- 
Ius, for instance, who described the use of the Greek article in the second century AD, 
already defined definiteness in terms of identifiability (A.D. de Syntaxi, 43). In the last 
century, this pragmatic view of definiteness has been adopted and elaborated by many 
linguists. The other, more recently developed approach to definiteness started with Rus- 
sell (1903) at the beginning of the last century. His logical, formal-semantic analysis of 
definite NPs has been carried on by Strawson (1950), Searle (1969), Kempson (1975), 
Wilson (1978) and Heim (1982 and 1983), among others. 

16 A much more detailed overview of the existing literature on definiteness can be 
found in Keizer (1992) and Lyons (1999). 
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(4) . Now the speaker must always be supposed to know which individual he 
is thinking of; the interesting thing is that the the-form supposes that the 
hearer knows it too. For the proper use ofthe the-form it is necessary that 
it should call up in the hearers mind the image of the exact individual 
the speaker is thinking of. If it does not do that, the form will not be 
understood. (Christophersen 1939: 28) 


Hawkins (1978) agrees with Christophersen that the notion of familiarity 
is crucial to the understanding of the use of the definite article. Accord- 
ing to Hawkins, being mutually familiar means belonging to a shared 
speaker-hearer set, a mental or physical set defined by shared knowledge 
and/or the shared situation of utterance (Hawkins 1978: 130). Hawkins 
states that an entity may belong to a shared set (a) because it has been 
located in the shared set by previous discourse (the so-called anaphoric 
use of the definite article, see examples 5 and 6), (b) because it exists in 
the immediate (example 7) or non-immediate/larger (example 8) situa- 
tion of the speaker and hearer, or (c) because of a combination of a pre- 
vious mention and general knowledge, in that the previous mention of 
some noun may, on the basis of the hearer’s general knowledge, evoke a 
whole set of associated objects (the so-called associative anaphoric use, 
see examples 9 and 10).!” 


(5) Fred was discussing an interesting book in his class. I went to discuss the 
book with him afterwards. 


(6) Fred was wearing trousers. The pants had a big patch on them. 
(7) Harry, mind the table! 
(8) The Prime Minister has just resigned. 


7 Apart from the anaphoric, immediate and larger situation and associative use of 
the definite article, Hawkins (1978) also distinguishes a category of 'unfamiliar uses' and 
‘unexplanatory modifiers. The unfamiliar uses have in common that the referent of the 
definite NP is not yet familiar to the hearer at the moment of utterance. Nevertheless, the 
use of the definite article is felicitous thanks to the presence of a modifier which enables 
the hearer to identify the referent. These modifiers can take the shape of an 'establishing 
relative clause’ i.e. a relative that establishes a definite referent for the hearer by linking the 
unknown referent to already familiar knowledge (What's wrong with Bill? Oh, the woman 
he went out with last night was nasty to him), an associative clause, which incorporates 
both the trigger and the associate of an associative anaphoric sequence (I remember the 
beginning of the war), an NP-complement (Bill was amazed by the fact that theres so 
much life on earth) or a nominal modifier (I dont like the colour red). In contrast to these 
unfamiliar uses, unexplanatory modifiers do not relate the unknown, definite referent to 
some knowledge the hearer already possesses. The relative clause in an example like ‘the 
first person to sail to America was an Icelander, for instance, does not link the unknown 
referent to an already familiar object. Nevertheless, a definite article may be used, due to 
the fact that the hearer can identify a set of objects in which he is to locate the referent. 
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(9) Fred was discussing an interesting book in his class. He is friendly with 
the author. 


(10) ‘The man drove past our house in a car. The exhaust fumes were terrible. 


Although referents of definite NPs are always familiar, Hawkins (1978) 
stresses that the notion of familiarity on its own fails to account for the use 
of the definite article. In examples like (11) and (12), no definite article is 
used, although the referents belong to a shared set: 


(11) Pass me a bucket, please. 


(12) Fred bought a book from Heffer's. He was dismayed that a page was torn. 


Hawkins argues that the absence of a definite article in these examples 
can be explained by the semantics of the article: a definite NP does not 
refer to just a referent in a shared set, but to the totality of objects or mass 
in the shared set.!? In sum, Hawkins assumes that a speaker performs the 
following acts when using a definite article: he (a) introduces a referent to 
the hearer; (b) instructs the hearer to locate the referent in some shared 
set of objects; and (c) refers to the totality of the objects or mass within 
this set.’ 


18 In fact, Hawkins reformulates Russell’s axiom of uniqueness (Russell (1903: 62) 
claimed that a sentence like the King of France is bald logically entails that (1) there is 
a King of France (axiom of existence), (2) there is only one King of France (axiom of 
uniqueness) and that (3) this individual is bald), but whereas Russell claimed uniqueness 
in an absolute sense (i.e. in respect to all possible referents in the world), Hawkins argues 
that uniqueness must be interpreted relatively to the shared set involved. The reason why 
Hawkins talks about inclusiveness instead of uniqueness, is that uniqueness only holds 
for singular count nouns. Plural count nouns and mass nouns do not refer uniquely: 

(i) Bring the wickets in after the game of cricket. 

(ii) I must ask you to move the sand from my gateway. 

What does hold for both singular and plural count and mass nouns is that they refer 
inclusively to the totality of the objects or mass in the relevant set (i.e. to all the sand and 
to all the wickets in the above examples), which in case of a singular count noun happens 
to be just one object. 

19° Hawkins argues that it is in this latter respect that indefinite articles differ from 
definite ones. Whereas the definite article refers inclusively, the indefinite article refers 
exclusively, i.e. to a proper subset of the potential referents of the referring expression. 
As examples like (11) and (12) make clear, the indefinite article does not necessarily 
differ from the definite one with respect to the locatability of the referent in a shared 
set. According to Hawkins, an indefinite article is neutral in this respect: the context 
determines whether indefinites are or are not locatable in a shared set. In an example 
like ‘Fred sold a car last week, and then he sold some tyres to his friend’ it depends on 
the context whether tyres does or does not belong to the previous mentioned car, and 
consequently may or may not be locatable in the shared set (i.e. the previous mentioned 
car). 
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Both aspects of Hawkins’ theory on definiteness met severe criticism. 
The familiarity constraint was criticised first of all by Lyons (1980), who 
claims that the referent of a definite description need not be familiar, as 
a definite NP can be used to inform the hearer about the existence of the 
referent in a certain shared set.”° In an example like 


(13) Don't go in there; the dog will bite you. 


the definite NP does not refer to an already familiar entity, but is used 
to add an entity to the shared knowledge of the speaker and the hearer. 
Although Hawkins pays attention to this use of the definite article in 
immediate situation sets (e.g. (on a notice on the garden gate) beware 
of the dog), he fails to recognise that this use of the article is much more 
extensive. Lyons (1980) gives examples of non-familiar definites in other 
usage types as well (e.g. meet me at the horse-trough tonight (larger 
situation use) and Florence is selling her house; she finds the cellar too 
cramped (associative use)). 

Hawkins’ inclusiveness constraint is most severely criticised in the 
same article of Lyons (1980) and by S. Dik (1997). On the basis of 
examples like (14) and (15), Lyons (1980) argues that definite NPs need 
not refer inclusively: 


(14) Close the door for me, please. [in a room with three doors, one opened 
and two closed] 


(15) Open the door for me, please. [in a hallway with four doors, all closed, 
the speaker stands dressed for a journey, a suitcase in each hand] 


Lyons argues that despite the fact that the definite NPs in examples (14) 
and (15) do not refer inclusively, the reference will almost certainly be 
successful: with the help of the context, the addressee will be perfectly 
capable of finding out which door he has to close or open. Therefore, the 
basic meaning of the definite article is, according to Lyons (1980), not 
familiarity and inclusiveness, but identifiability: a definite article indi- 
cates that the referent is unambiguously identifiable within the shared set. 


? Despite Lyons' clear and convincing examples of the use of the definite article to 
refer to non-familiar entities and the many corpus analyses (among which Birner and 
Ward 1994, Fraurud 1990, Poesio and Vieira 1998) that confirm that familiarity is not 
suited to account for the use of the definite article, the familiarity hypothesis remained 
very influential. More than 20 years after Lyons, Gundel et al. (2001: 2) state in their 
introduction that their proposal ‘contrasts with what is still a prevalent view concerning 
the meaning ofthe definite article, namely that the referent of definite article phrase must 
be in some sense already familiar to the addressee. 
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Inclusiveness must be considered a conversational implicature instead of 
an inherent part of the meaning of the article?! S. Dik (1997: 186), who 
agrees with Lyons that the definite article marks identifiability, clearly 
explains why inclusiveness should be interpreted as an implicature of 
identifiability by the following example: if there are ten books lying on 
the table and someone is asked to remove the books from the table, he 
will infer that he is to clear all the books from the table, because the only 
set of books that is available to him is the complete set of all the books on 
the table, no proper subset being defined. Likewise, if the speaker asks 
someone to remove some books from the table, the addressee will infer 
that, since the set is apparently not available to him, it cannot be the case 
that the whole set of books is intended. 

To answer the criticisms on his familiarity and inclusiveness con- 
straint, Hawkins (1991) reformulated his original account of the use of 
the articles against the background of the theory of implicature.? With 
his new approach, Hawkins solves the problem voiced by his critics that 
the referent of a definite NP is not always locatable in a shared set by 
replacing the term ‘shared knowledge’ by the weaker notion of ‘mutual 
cognitive environment’ or ‘mutually manifestness. To make a success- 
ful definite reference, the intended referent does not need to be mutually 
known in advance, but must be mutually manifest in actual language use. 


21 Tn the course of time, Lyons seems to have changed his mind, for in (1999) he argues 
that ‘there are also cases of definiteness for which an account in terms of identifiability 
is either not fully convincing or simply inadequate’ (Lyons 1999: 7). He claims that the 
use of the article in examples like ‘I’ve just been to a wedding. The bride wore blue’ cannot 
be accounted for on the basis of identifiability, because the addressee ‘still does not know 
who she is or anything about her. If asked later who got married that morning he would 
be in no position to say on the basis of this example, and if he passes the newly-wed in the 
street the next day he will not be able to recognise her as the person referred to? He argues 
that the felicity of the definite article is due to the fact that the addressee—knowing that 
weddings involve brides—will be able to infer that the speaker refers the unique bride of 
the previous mentioned wedding. In my view, Lyons confuses recognising the referent 
in the real world with understanding which discourse referent is referred to (this same 
distinction also confuses Epstein (2002: 363), who remarks after quoting the opening 
sentence of Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms (‘in the late summer of that year we lived 
in a house in a village that looked across the river and the plain to the mountains’) that 
the referent of the NPs the river, the plain and the mountains are identifiable only to 
the narrator). If you interpret identifiability as understanding which discourse referent 
is referred to (instead of recognising the referent in the real world), Lyons’ examples of 
inclusiveness can be explained perfectly well on the basis of identifiability. Cf. Gundel, 
Hedberg and Zakarski (2001: 7). 

22 See Levinson (1987) and (Grice 1975). 
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The addressee does not need to have prior knowledge of the referent, 
on the condition that he can accept the entity in the mutual cognitive 
environment.? 

Although the replacement of familiarity by mutual manifestness solves 
one of the problems, it does not answer the suggestion that inclusiveness 
is an implicature of identifiability instead of an inherent part of the mean- 
ing of the article. Without a substantial discussion Hawkins maintains 
that it is inclusiveness—instead of identifiability—that plays a role in the 
use of the definite article. Lyons’ counterexamples are simply rejected by 
the argument that close the door is short for close the door which is open. 

Whether one believes Hawkins (and Langacker (1991), see footnote 
23) that definite NPs inclusively refer to all mutually manifest entities 
satisfying the descriptive content, or Lyons (1980) and S. Dik (1997) 
that the definite article indicates that the referent is unambiguously 
identifiable, both approaches are faced with the problem that it is by no 
means clear when a referent is ‘mutually manifest’ or identifiable. It is 
exactly this question that interested Lóbner (1985), Rijkhoff (1989) and 
Keizer (1992). To answer this question, the three of them did not take 
the anaphoric and deictic use of the article as the starting point of their 
research, but focused on the much more complicated instances that were 
named associative by Hawkins. 

Despite major differences in their approach, terminology and focus, 
Lóbner (1985) and Rijkhoff (1989) agree on the central point of their 
analyses of definiteness: a referent is identifiable if it is (Lóbner) or can 
be (Rijkhoff) related to an available entity. Rijkhoff, who wants to set up 
a procedural model of the process of identification, pays a lot of attention 
to the various ways in which a relation may be established between the 
referent of the definite NP and its ‘identifying referent’ (as Rijkhoff names 
the entity to which the identifiable referent can be related). Lóbner, on 
the other hand, in his much more theoretical account, mainly stresses 
the importance of non-ambiguity: a definite article is only felicitous if 
the link between the referent itself and its ‘argument’ (as Lóbner names 
the entity to which the referent is related) is one-to-one. 


23 The term 'manifestness is adopted from Sperber and Wilson, who define it as 
follows: ‘a fact is manifest to an individual at a given time if and only if he is capable at that 
time of representing it mentally and accepting its representation as true or probably true’ 
(Sperber & Wilson 1986: 39). Hawkins definition of definiteness as mutual manifestness 
bears resemblance to the definition of Langacker (1991: 98) who assumes that the definite 
article indicates that the speaker and hearer have mental contact with the same instance 
of the description. 
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Although Lobner’s and Rijkhoff's definitions of definiteness works 
perfectly well to explain the use of the definite article in examples like 
(16) and (17) (father can be unambiguously related to wife and bar can 
be related to cinema), Keizer (1992: 242 ff.) shows that their definition 
of definiteness is too narrow in that the referent of a definite NP is not 
always related to an available entity. In examples like (18) and (19), for 
instance, the felicity of the definite article cannot be attributed to the fact 
that the referent is (unambiguously) related to an available entity. 


(16) Ido not want my mother to marry the father of my wife. 


(17) John went to see a film, but when he saw the bar opposite the cinema he 
changed his mind.” 


(18) We were going to sell the house yesterday, but the estate agent didn't 
show up. 


(19) (215) Open the door for me, please. [in a hallway with four doors, all 
closed, the speaker stands dressed for a journey, a suitcase in each hand] 


In example (18), it seems to be the combination of the verb (sell) and the 
noun (the house) together, rather than the noun on its own, that 'trig- 
gers the associate (the estate agent), to speak with Hawkins. Similarly, 
in example (19) it is through a combination of considerations, such as 
the use of the verbs close and open, situational information and assump- 
tions about the intentions of the speaker, that the referent can be identi- 
fied. 

To account for examples like (18) and (19), Keizer (1992) suggests a 
more cognitive approach to the use of definites, making use of notions 
of ‘frames’ or schemata.” She claims that a definite NP is used to refer 
to an entity that forms an unequivocal part of a schema activated in the 
hearer's mind. On the basis of this definition, she cannot only explain the 
use of the definite article in examples like (18) and (19), where the estate 
agent and the front door are unequivocal parts of a ‘selling-a-house’ and 
a ‘leaving-the-house-for-a-journey’-schema, but can also account for the 
difference in acceptability of the following two examples: 


24 Example (16) was taken from Lóbner (1985: 305), example (17) from Rijkhoff (1989: 
241). 

?5 Frames, ‘schemata and ‘scripts’ are terms used in artificial intelligence and dis- 
course analysis respectively for data structures representing generic concepts stored in 
memory. These data structures are hierarchical networks of the various elements that are 
generally related to some object or (sequence) of event(s) (see Minsky 1975, Fillmore 
1985 and Rumelhart 1980). For a similar approach to definiteness, see Lambrecht (1994: 


77 ff). 
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(20a) Ihad trouble with the car yesterday. The carburetor was dirty. 
(20b) Ihad trouble with the car yesterday. ?The ashtray was dirty. 


Whereas Lóbners and Rijkhoff's approach cannot explain the difference 
in acceptability between examples (20a) and (20b) as both the carbure- 
tor and the ashtray can be related unambiguously to the car mentioned 
previously, Keizer's definition does offer an explanation for the incoher- 
ence of example (20b). Whereas a carburetor is an unequivocal part of 
the having-trouble-with-a-car-schema, an ashtray is not. As the activated 
schema has no slot for ashtrays, (20b) is not a coherent sentence.”° 

Attractive though Keizer's cognitive account of definiteness is in many 
respects, her formulation that a definite NP is used to refer to an entity 
that is anchored in an available knowledge structure,” or as I would 
prefer, cognitive structure, wrongly suggests that a definite article can 
only be used if the addressee was previously aware ofthe relation between 
the referent and the cognitive structure. As can be illustrated by many 
examples, the definite article may also be used if the addressee is not 
conscious of the fact that the entity is part of an available knowledge 
structure. I'm not alluding to examples like ‘beware of the dog’ or dont 
go in there, the dog will bite you, in which case the addressee was not 
previously aware of the existence of the dog in the situation, but will 
accept this existence, because his knowledge structure of approaching 
large houses contains a slot for big and dangerous watchdogs you had 
better beware of. What I do allude to are cases where the addressee is not 
familiar at all with the referent, as in the following example (Lyons 1980: 
87): 


(21) Ifyou arrive in Mexico City, make your way to the zócalo. 


As Lyons correctly remarks, the average monoglot Englishman has not 
the slightest idea of what a zócalo is, so that the referent cannot be 


26 Of course, the sentence may be coherent in the very unlikely situation that the 
speaker and the addressee share specific knowledge about a situation in which the 
dirtiness of the ashtray could cause problems. 

? Knowledge structure is Keizer's all-encompassing term for General Knowledge 
Structures and Specific Knowledge Structures. She uses the theory unspecific term Gen- 
eral Knowledge Structures—borrowed from Graesser and Clark (1985)—to refer to 
frames, schemata, scripts etc. Specific Knowledge Structures, on the other hand, are 
knowledge structures containing information on specific objects, situations, etc. This 
information may be part of the addressee's short-term memory, in which case the infor- 
mation is provided by the preceding discourse or situation, or part ofthelong-term mem- 
ory. In the latter case the information is shared by a small number of people only, so that 
the information cannot be assumed to be generally shared. 
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assumed to be anchored in the cognitive structure. Nevertheless, the 
utterance will be successful, as the addressee will—thanks to the definite 
description—accept that a zócalo is an unequivocal feature of Mexico 
City. On the basis of examples like (21), I would like to suggest that 
we adapt Keizers hypothesis slightly by assuming that the referent of 
a definite description is not necessarily anchored in, but can always be 
related to (anchored into) an available cognitive structure. 

Keizer’s hypothesis should also be adjusted to account for the fact that 
one and the same referent may be presented as an unequivocally relat- 
able entity or as a new, unrelatable entity, dependent on the purpose of 
the speaker. As Hawkins’ (1978: 131) reformulation of his own exam- 


ple 


(22a) Whats wrong with Bill? Oh, the woman he went out with last night was 
nasty to him. 


into 


(22b) Whats wrong with Bill? Oh he went out with a woman last night and she 
was nasty to him. 


makes clear, the speaker has freedom in the presentation of the referent 
as either relatable or not. Apparently, the definiteness of an NP does not 
depend on the question of whether the referent is relatable to available 
knowledge, but whether the speaker presents the referent as such.” Of 
course, the speaker can only present the referent as relatable ifthe referent 
can indeed be somehow related to a cognitive structure that is available 
to the addressee. The speaker thus has always to take the information 
available to the addressee into account. This means that a speaker may 
choose to present an entity that could theoretically be presented as an 
unequivocally relatable entity as a new, unrelatable entity (cf. example 
22a and 22b), but not the other way round. 

An element of Keizer’s theory that should in my view not be adjusted 
is that the condition that the cognitive structure to which the referent 
is to be related has to be available for the addressee, despite the fol- 


28 The question of what exactly determines the speaker’s choice for presenting a 
referent as relatable or not, will not be dealt with here, as it would lead to far off the 
subject of this chapter. In example (22), the choice for one of the alternatives might be 
dependent on the addressee's familiarity with Bill's social life (the more familiar, the more 
likely option (22a); although unfamiliarity with Bill's social life would not automatically 
lead to option 22b). Epstein (2002) would probably argue that the difference between the 
two options depends on the discourse prominence of the woman (see below). This could 
indeed play a role as well. 
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lowing examples of Epstein (2002: 339 and 349) which seem to refute 
this condition: 


(23) As he circled around the Indians, Richard Alexander thought about 
buying one. ‘I could see one of the smaller ones along a wall in our family 
room, said his wife, Sharon, who watched him study the line of colorful, 
hand-carved wooden figures outside a souvenir shop near the middle of 
town. (New York Times, 25 July 1995, p. A6) 


(24) Hall has been thinking about God, psychiatry, analysis, fairy tales, 
dreams and the monkey trap. As a boy he saw a picture of a monkey trap 
in a book, and he has used it as a basis for a theory on human behavior. 
(New York Times Magazine, 18 August 1996, p. 22-4) 


Epstein uses examples like these to illustrate his conviction that the tradi- 
tional views that the article marks familiarity or unique identifiability are 
not valid. According to Epstein, the function of the article in the exam- 
ples (23) and (24) is rather to indicate that the discourse entities to which 
the NPs refer are highly prominent, ‘ie. that the entity plays an impor- 
tant part in the broader discourse context’ (Epstein 2002: 349). Although 
I will not deny that the highlighted NPs in examples (23) and (24) refer 
to highly prominent entities, I do deny that it is the function of the arti- 
cle to mark the referents as such. In my view, the function of the arti- 
cle in these examples does not differ from the function in the examples 
discussed above, viz. indicating that the referent is unequivocally to be 
related to some cognitive structure. 

What is different in example (23) and (24), however, (and that could 
be the reason why the referent is interpreted as highly prominent) is 
that the addressee does not yet dispose of the knowledge to which the 
discourse referent is to be related. On reading the highlighted definite 
NPs the addressee will feel puzzled (‘the Indians? what Indians?) and 
will immediately start looking for a cognitive structure to which the 
referent can be related (and find one in the following lines). The mere 
fact, however, that the addressee feels puzzled on reading the Indians and 
the monkey trap is a clear indication that the use of a definite article to 
introduce a referent that cannot yet be related to available knowledge is 
not standard. Therefore, I maintain that for a definite expression to be 
felicitous, the cognitive structure to which the referent is related has to 
be available.” 


? For the phenomenon that a speaker uses a construction that presupposes that the 
referent has been introduced before, although it has not, see Clark and Haviland (1977: 
7-8). In their view, the addressee will recognise the intentional violation and co-operate. 
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In sum, Keizers (1992: 274) anchoring-unequivocality hypothesis 
must be adapted to account for the facts that, first, the referent of a defi- 
nite description is not necessarily anchored in, but can always be related 
to (anchored into) an available cognitive structure and, second, that the 
definiteness of an NP does not depend on the question of whether the ref- 
erent is relatable to available knowledge, but whether the speaker presents 
the referent as such. I therefore conclude that a definite article is appro- 
priate if the speaker presents the referent in question as unequivocally 
relatable to an available cognitive structure that is relevant in the given 
discourse. However small the adaptation in the formulation may seem, 
it implies a totally different view on the nature of definiteness. Whereas 
Keizer assumes familiarity to be the basic value of definiteness (as is 
evident from the fact that she takes Princes scale of assumed familiar- 
ity as the starting point of her theory on definiteness), my reformula- 
tion implies that the general characteristic of definite NPs is identifiabil- 


ity. 


5.3. The use of the article in referential NPs 


It is time to explore whether the Greek article, like its English counter- 
part, marks the referent of the NP as identifiable (i.e. unequivocally relat- 
able to an available cognitive structure), or has—as the studies of Sansone 
(1993) and Rijksbaron (2001) suggest—a different function. This section 
discusses the use of the article in referential NPs, i.e. NPs that are used 
to refer to some specific or non-specific discourse referent. After the pre- 
sentation of the general rule for the use of the article in referential NPs 
in section 5.3.1, two exceptional cases will be discussed in section 5.3.2. 
Section 5.3.3, finally, discusses the use of the article in combination with 
a demonstrative. 


5.3.1. The general rule 


Although the conclusions of Sansone (1993) and Rijksbaron (2001) hint- 
ed at another direction, my data seem to indicate that the general func- 
tion of the article in Greek is to mark the discourse referent as identifi- 
able.” As in English, the presence of an article indicates that the discourse 


3° Of course, that is not to say that Sansone and Rijksbaron may not be correct in 
their conclusion that in the case of abstract and proper names the use of the article is a 
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referent can be unequivocally related to an available cognitive structure. 
The following examples clearly illustrate this function of the article: 


(25) èv ooa tnr dé yeverjou tvOoonov Óóxvoxatósxa Lev Aittonec Tjoav, 
uia SE yuvi £nuooü] ot SE GAAOL dvOoec AtybrTLOL. TH SE yvvovxi 
otvoua ñy, tts £Bocot.evos, TO neo TH BaBpvAwvin, Nitwxetc. 


In all these many generations there were eighteen Aithiopians; one wom- 
an, native to the country; the rest were all Egyptian men. The name of the 
woman who reigned was the same as that of the Babylonian princess, 
Nitokris. (Hdt. 2.100.1-2) 


(26) èv ôtéow © àv oixíotot aigdovEeos Anoddvy àxó TOD AdTOUGTOD, ot 
£vovxtéovrec MAVTEG EVEOTVTAL tàs OPOTS uovvac: TAQ’ ótéo 6’ àv 
WO, t&v TO COMME xoi THY xeqoAnv. 
The occupants of a house where a cat has died a natural death only shave 


their eyebrows (lit. the eyebrows); where a dog has died, the whole body 
(lit. whole the body) and the head are shaven. (Hdt. 2.66.4) 
(27) ot òè “EAAnves neite åànixato ec TOV 'Io9uóv, EBovAEVOVTO MEDS và 
hexdevta £& “AeEdvSQOv Ti] ve OTYOOVTAL TOV TOAELOV xal EV OLOLOL 
xogo. 1] vixOoa SE yvouy èyiveto thv £v OeQquomvAyor EoBodryv 
qvAà&ar 
When the Greek reached the Isthmos, they held, in consideration of 
the warning of Alexander, a conference to decide how and where they 


would stand to the fight. The winning proposal was to guard the pass of 
Thermopylae. (Hdt. 7.175.1) 


(28) èg uèv vooóvOs tod AOyou Aiyúntoi te xal ot toéec EXEYOV, (...). 


Up to this point of the story it was the Egyptians and the priests who 
gave me the information, (...). (Hdt. 2.142.1) 


In example (25), where the use of the article would traditionally be named 
anaphoric, ‘the womar is an unequivocal part of the cognitive structure 
‘kings of Babylon’ in which she has been explicitly introduced the line 
before. Although the eyebrows, body and head in example (26) have not 
been explicitly introduced earlier, they can on the basis of the general 
knowledge that people have eyebrows, a body and a head effortlessly (and 
unequivocally) be related to the previously mentioned occupants. The 
use of the article in example (27) is comparable to that in (26): on the 


topicalisation strategy or used for textual deixis. As I argued in section 5.2.1, however, 
I try to find a definition of the general function of the article by means of which its use 
in the greater part of the circumstances can be explained, since I think it is only sensible 
to fill in details (like the use of the article with proper names) after the majority of the 
examples can be explained satisfactorily. 
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basis of our general knowledge that only one proposal can be winning, fj 
vixioa vvour ‘the winning proposal’ can unequivocally be related to the 
textual information that the Greeks held a conference to decide which 
position they should occupy to meet their adversaries.?! The use of the 
definite NP in example (28), which would traditionally be called deictic, 
on the other hand, differs from the previous ones in that the referent is 
part of the immediate situation instead of a general cognitive structure. 

Nevertheless, the felicity of the definite article is due to the fact that the 

referent can be unequivocally related to this situation. 

The mere fact that examples (26)-(28) contain several definite NPs per 
sentence excludes the possibility that the general function of the article 
in Ancient Greek is topicalisation or textual deixis. And although the 
highlighted NPs in examples (25) and (27) do have topic function (the 
NP in example (25) could even be said to be the ‘focus of attention’ as the 
woman becomes the discourse topic of the following sections), they do 
not seem to be marked as such by the presence of the article, but by the 
fact that they occupy the first position in the sentence.?? The presence of 
the definite article might simply be explained, like in the examples (26) 
and (28), by the fact that the referent is identifiable for the addressee. 

Above, I argued that for a referent to be identifiable, it is not necessary 
that the referent is anchored in some available cognitive structure at 
the moment of utterance, as long as the addressee is able to relate the 
referent to some available cognitive structure afterwards. In my corpus 
I have found many examples that support this hypothesis. Before the 
mentioning of ot yvtoi in (29), for instance, 

(29) co OE TA TE TOV yequo£ov xoveoxevaoto xoi TA Tegi TOV "ADV, ot TE 
YAVTOL Tegi và ovóuao TIS óubovyoc, ot THs ONXiNS etvexev &xoujüoav 
iva uù miumtàntal và otóuata Tod ÓpoUyuaroc, xoi abTI] f| SLBeEVE 
TOAVTEAEWS METMOUMEVY CLYYEAAETO, (. ..). 

When the bridges and the work in Athos had been done, including the 
breakwaters at the ends of the canal, which were built because of the surf, 


to prevent the entrances of the canal to be silting up, and the canal itself 
was reported to be completely finished, (...). (Hdt. 7.37.1) 


31 Examples like (27), where the referent has to be related to a cognitive structure that 
is evoked by a complex of information, are relatively infrequent in my corpus. Much more 
often, the referent of the definite NP is an unequivocal part of an entity that has been or 
will be introduced in the narrative (cf. example 26). 

32 H. Dik (1995) has argued convincingly that Greek sentences are ordered according 
to the pragmatic function of its constituents. Constituents that are marked as topic tend 
to occupy the first position of the sentence, immediately followed by the constituent that 
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the addressee was definitely not aware of the existence of breakwaters 
at the ends of the canal in Athos (the construction of the canal itself is 
described in 7.22-24).?? As soon as they are mentioned, however, the 
article forces the addressee to understand that he has to relate them to 
his knowledge about the construction of the canal. Likewise, the seer 
Megistias will not have been part of an available knowledge structure of 
the average addressee of (30): 
(30) toor 62 £v OzouoziAmor&ot ov EAM vv roðtov uev 0 Udvtts Meyto- 
Tings £oiOv £c và LOG £Éqoaosg TOV uéAXovra. EoeODaL Gua Hot oq 
Bavatov, (...). 


The seer Megistias was the first who after having examined the offerings 
predicted the Greeks in Thermophylae the death that awaited them in 
the morning, (...). (Hdt. 7.219.1) 


The definite expression, however, makes the addressee understand that 
he has to relate the seer to his available knowledge of the situation 
described. Obviously, for an ancient addressee, this relation is easier 
to make than for a modern addressee, as an ancient addressee was 
accustomed to the presence of seers and offerings at an expedition.*4 

If the Greek definite article marks identifiability, the absence of an 
article should indicate that the referent of the NP cannot unequivocally 
be related to an available cognitive structure, either because the relation 
between the referent and the cognitive structure is not unequivocal, or 
because the referent is not related to an available cognitive structure at all. 
(31) and (32) provide two examples ofan NP that is indefinite because the 
referent is not an unequivocal part of the relevant cognitive structure:°° 


has focus function. Schematically, the order of the constituents at the level of the sentence 
is: topic-focus-predicate-other constituents (see Chapter 3, section 3.4). 

33 Unless the addressee was a hydraulic engineer and could on the basis of his very 
specialist knowledge assume that breakwaters had to be part of the construction of the 
canal. 

34 [n some cases, it is difficult to decide whether the entity was (already) anchored in 
the knowledge of the addressees, or had to be anchored into his knowledge on the basis of 
the utterance. The colossus in Hdt. 2.176.1 for instance (åvéðnxe dé ... 6"Apaotc ..., èv 
dé xai £v Méuqu TOV zov xeiuevov ZOAOOOOV vot *Haouorst(ov éurooote, tot mOdES 
mévte xoi éBouńxovtá ciot TO ufjxoc, ‘in Memphis Amasis dedicated the colossus that 
lies on its back in front ofthe temple of Hephaistos, which is 75 feet in length’) might have 
been well known (and therefore be anchored in the general knowledge of the addressee), 
but as the rest of the passage is quite descriptive (Herodotus continues to tell that there 
stand two other statues on the same base), the latter interpretation seems more likely. Of 
course, these classification problems are due to the fact that our general knowledge is not 
the same as the general knowledge of the average Greek in the fifth century Bc. 

35 The standard English example of a non-unequivocal relation between the referent 
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(31)  votrov ovvauqoréoov rjoxe "Aovóyxunc, Aageiou Zyov Iuyatéoa. 


Both these together had as their commander Artochmes, who had mar- 
ried a daughter of Dareios (lit. of Dareios a daughter). (Hdt. 7.73) 


(32)  votig uoigac 6 EéoEnc óaoópevoc Mavta tov mECOV OTEATOV, uiav 
o o1éov éva&e raed 9600006 iévat Guod TH vautixd (...) êtéon 
Ôè vevoyuévr TLE TOD otoatoŭ TOLTNMOQIs Thv ueoóvyouov, (. ..). 


Xerxes divided the whole land army into three parts. One of these he 
gave the order to march along the seacoast beside the fleet. (...) Another 
third part of the army (lit. another of the army third part) went by his 
command further inland, (...). (Hdt. 7.121.2-3) 


In both example (31) and (32) the referent of the highlighted NP is not 
identifiable because the relation between the referent and the cognitive 
structure is not one-to-one: Dareios in example (31) has more than 
one daughter and in example (32) there are two third parts to which 
1oivmuooítc might refer (the third vovvuooítc has already been ordered 
to march along the seacoast). 

In examples (33) and (34), the absence of the definite article is not due 
to the fact that the referent cannot be related unequivocally, but to the 
fact that the referent cannot be related at all, or rather, is presented as 
such: 


(33) èg tov “HAiov tò tgov åàtroðénta åàvéðnxe čoya, ofeAovc 000 ALDivous, 
ÈE £vóc EOvTAS ExATEQOV Aidov, uijxoc uev EXATEQOV TI]YEWV EXATOV, 
EVEOS SE OxTH m|yeov. 


The most remarkable offerings he dedicated to the temple of Helios: two 
stone obelisks (lit. obelisks two stone), both made from a single block of 
stone, one hundred cubits high, eight cubits broad. (Hdt. 2.111.4) 


and the cognitive structure it has to be related to is that of ‘window and ‘house. Although 
one can say that ‘the roof of the house was replaced four years ago, because a house (most 
often) has only one roof, one cannot say that 'the window of the house was replaced four 
years ago, because the relation between house and window is not unequivocal, as most 
houses have more than one window. 

?6 The use of the article with }cAaooa in prepositional phrases does not always 
conform to the general principle that identifiable referents are definite. In my corpus, NPs 
with a form of 052.a00a are definite if 952.0000 occurs in some prepositional phrase 
that expresses (swimming) in the sea (cf. Hdt. 2.93.2) or (jumping/falling) into the sea 
(e.g. Hdt. 7.223.3). The NP, on the other hand, does not have an article if it occurs in a 
prepositional phrases that expresses from the sea (cf. Hdt. 2.9.2), (push) into the sea (cf. 
Hdt. 3.60.3), (flow or run out) into the sea (e.g. Hdt. 7.22.2), at/near the sea(side) (e.g. 
Hdt. 2.32.4) or by sea (e.g. Hdt. 7.173.1). In prepositional phrases that express (to go) to 
the sea (e.g. Hdt. 2.32.4 and Hdt. 1.154.1) and (to be the best) by sea (e.g. Hdt. 7.10b1 and 
Hdt. 7.139.2), the use of the article varies. Without any discernable difference, the article 
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(34) xai di) &CGevyuévov tod MOQOV EMLYEVOLLEVOS YELMOV u£yags ovvéxowé 
Te &x£iva. zt vta. xal SEAVOE. 


When the strait was bridged, a violent storm (lit. storm violent) blew up, 
chopped up all the work and destroyed it. (Hdt. 7.34) 


The highlighted NPs in example (33) and (34) are indefinite because 
Herodotus does not want to present the two stone obelisks and the violent 
storm as unequivocally relatable to an available cognitive structure, but as 
new entities that are added to the knowledge of the addressee. Herodotus 
might also have decided to present these entities as identifiable (for 
instance: ‘the storm that blew up after the strait was bridged ...’), but 
chose not to.*” 

Although I do not want to discuss why Herodotus chose to present the 
referents of the highlighted NPs in the examples (33) and (34) as non- 
relatable, I do want to pay some more attention to the fact that it is the 
speaker and not the nature of the entity itself that determines whether 
the NP is definite (as I argued above on the basis of the English examples 
22a and 22b). In my corpus, there are many examples that subscribe to 
my adaptation of Keizer's theory (see section 5.2.2) that the speaker may 
choose to present the referent as unequivocally relatable, or not. The 
difference between the following examples, for instance, is due to this 
freedom of choice of the speaker: 


(35) (...) &vtioug 6 THV noonviaiwv čotnoe àvóoi&vrac SO, £Óvrac TO 
u£yodoc mévte xal EixooL myewv, (...). 


(...) opposite the forecourt he (= Rhampsinitos) set two statues twenty- 
five ells high (lit. being twenty-five ells with respect to the height), (...). 
(Hdt. 2.121.1) 


(36) éxatéowði dé àvio eyyéyAvatot uéyodoc xéunvns omau, (...). 


In each case there is a man of a height (lit. with respect to height) of five 
span engraved in the rock. (Hdt. 2.106.3) 


The difference in definiteness between these two examples can be ex- 
plained as follows:?? although uéyaðoç in example (35) is presented as 


can both be present and absent in these cases. It should be noted that in the latter cases, 
the presence or absence of the article cannot be accounted for by the difference between 
reference to a particular (and identifiable) sea and reference to (unidentifiable) seawater. 
37 The fact that a speaker (writer) may choose to present the referent as an unequiv- 
ocally relatable entity or as a new, unidentifiable entity has been substantiated on page 
160. 
38 In Hdt. 2.32.7, the two possibilities alternate in one sentence: ... &zuwxéot ou £c mow 
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unequivocally relatable to the two statues (‘the/their height’), uéyaoc in 
(36) is not presented as referring to the—unequivocally relatable—size 
of the man that is carved in each side of the rock, but rather as referring 
to an unrelatable ‘size in general??? The choice of the speaker to present 
the referent as relatable or not, is not confined to examples like (35) and 
(36) with an accusative, dative or ‘genitive’ of respect.“ In the follow- 
ing example, for instance, the objects zA1]üev and inro are presented as 
non-relatable and therefore unidentifiable entities referring to numeri- 
cal superiority and horse soldiers in general, rather than unequivocally 
relatable entities referring to the number and the cavalry of the barbar- 
ians: 


(37) ot uév vvv y@Qot ovtot voto, “EAANOt eiva Epaivovto &xvióeov Gxav- 
TA yàp MQOOXEWCMEVOL xai ETLAOYLODEVTES STL OUTE malei EFovoL 
yoãoða ot Dáopaoor ote Uo, vov) op £óoEse Séexeobat TOV èn- 
óvta etl THY "EAAÓ Oa. 


These places seemed to be fit to the Greeks. After careful consideration 
and reasoning that the barbarians could not make use of superior num- 
bers (lit. number) or horsemen (lit. cavalry), they decided to await the 
invader of Greece there. (Hdt. 7.177) 


The preceding examples supported my modification of Keizer's definition 
of definiteness with respect to the role of the speaker in the relatability of 
the referent. My reformulation ‘a referent is definite if it is presented as 
unequivocally relatable to some available cognitive structure seems also 
to be favoured by examples like the following: 


èv ti xt&vrac eivai toto Gyouvot tò uéyod'oc toovc, youa dé u£Aavac. ‘they said that 
they came to a city in which all people were like the men who had brought them in respect 
to their size (let. the size), and black in colour’. 

?? Herodotus usually presents NPs in the accusative, dative or even genitive case that 
indicate to what the verb or adjective applies (accusative/dative/genitive of respect) as 
unrelatable (‘in size’) instead of relatable (‘in respect to the/his size’). (For a clear example 
of a genitive of respect, which is in contrast to the accusative and dative of respect not a 
widely accepted syntactic-semantical category, see Hdt. 7.20.1 yergi ueyór wArVeos ‘a 
force large in number). In Dutch, the same variation is also possible. Wat grootte betreft 
(‘in size’) and wat betreft de/zijn grootte (lit. ‘in the/his size’) may be alternated without 
any appreciable difference in meaning. 

4 For the term ‘genitive’ of respect, see the previous footnote. Cf. also the following 
two examples with a prepositional phrase that has more or less the function of a respect: 
Hdt. 2.10.2 ovdeic abróv mAVeos x£ov dios OvUBANDTval got (“None of them is 
comparable in size’) and Hdt. 7.187.2 ... xdAAE0s te civexa xai ueyéd soc oùôeis AUTOV 
GELowLKdTEQOS TV AdTOD EéoEeo Éyew tovto t xQatos (‘... for splendour and greatness 
no one was more worthy than Xerxes to control this power’). 
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(38) "Aoróáfave, èy% TÒ TAQAUTLXA LEV OVX £ooqooveov eias EC OÈ MÁTUM 
ENED yonotis eivexo OUUBOVATS 
Artabanos, I was out of my mind when I said foolish words in reply to 
useful advice. (Hdt. 7.15.1) 


The referents of the u&voua rea. ‘foolish words’ and the yenotijs ovu- 
povAfs ‘useful advice are identifiable both for the internal addressee 
of these words and the reader of the text, as Artabanos’ advice and 

Xerxes’ reaction have been cited word for word in the text (7.1001-11 

and 7.11.1-4). However, despite the identifiability of their referents, the 

NPs are indefinite. The reason for the absence of the article is that Xerxes 

does not assume Artabanos to be able to identify the referents on the basis 

of the descriptive content of the NP. In fact, he does not even want Arta- 
banos to identify the referents. The NPs are not meant to identify the ref- 
erents, but to attribute them a new qualification: Xerxes wants to inform 

Artabanos that, on second thoughts, he considers his uncle's advice use- 

ful and his own words foolish. 

Something similar is the case in example (39), 

(39) (936) ciol dé xai neol Imvinv dvo0 tL EV zt£vorot EYXEXOAALUEVOL 
TOUTOV TOU dvóoóc, (...). éxatéowð 62 áve EyyeyAvATAL péyaðos 
REUNTYHS ONWEM HS, TH uev ðe yevot £yov atyujy, tH 02 &oioceofj 
TOEG, xai thv CAMNV oxevi]v DOAUTWS 
Also, there are in Ionia two figures of this man carved in rock. (...) In 
both places, there is a man of a height of five span engraved in the rock, 


with a spear in his right hand and a bow in his left, and the rest of his 
equipment the like. (Hdt. 2.106.2-3) 


where Herodotus describes the tuxot ‘figures’ of this man as a twenty feet 
high figure with a spear and a bow in his hands. The entity the highlighted 
NP refers to has been introduced one line before and would therefore 
be perfectly identifiable. Nevertheless, Herodotus uses an indefinite NP 
to signal that the NP is not meant to help the addressee to identify this 
referent, but is to inform him about the details of this referent."! 


^1 As the function of these indefinite NPs is to inform the addressee on the qualifi- 
cations of the referent, rather than to identify this referent, many of them contain one 
or more modifiers that give expression to these new qualifications. The fact that these 
modifiers provide new information on given referents explains why they usually precede 
the noun, cf. example (38). In example (39), the postposition of the modifiers is due to 
their heaviness: both the genitival phrase that specifies the dimensions of the referent and 
the participal phrase specifying its attributes has more than one dependent (for a more 
detailed discussion of the heaviness principle and the maximum number of dependents 
that can accompany a prenominal modifier, see Chapter 3, section 3.3.1). Incidentally, 
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The indefinite NPs in examples (36)-(39) illustrate that for a definite 
article to be felicitous, the identifiability (= unequivocal relatability) of 
the referent is no sufficient condition. The use of a definite article is only 
felicitous if the speaker really wants the addressee to identify the referent 
and presents the referent as unequivocally relatable to some available 
cognitive structure. 

Before turning to the conclusion of this section, it should be stated 
explicitly that the definiteness of an NP is not sensitive to the (non-)spec- 
ificity of the NP.” The definite article marks the referent as identifiable, 
irrespective of the fact whether the speaker has or has nota particular ref- 
erent in mind.? Examples (40)-(43) provide some illustrative examples 
of definite and indefinite non-specific NPs: 


(40) àyayóvteç TO oeonuaouévov xríjvoc TODS TOV Pwuòv óxov àv DIMDL, 
nõo àvaxatovot, ënerta dé (...). 


After having brought the marked animal to the altar where they will 
sacrifice it, they light a fire, and (...). (Hdt. 2.39.1) 


the qualification or evaluation of the referent may also be expressed by the noun itself, as 
in Hdt. 7.160.1 © Eeive Zrxaoijva, dveidea xatióvta avOowme quei £xavéyew TOV 
Supov: ov uévvot dxoóeEóuevoc ofotopoca £v TH Aóyo ot ue éxevoac &oyruova èv TH] 
àpo yevéodat ‘my Spartan friend, the hard words that a man hears are likely to arouse 
his anger; but for all the arrogant tenor of your speech (lit. though showing insolent acts 
in your speech) you will not move me to make an unseemly answer. 

?2 Rijkhoff's assumption (1992: 154) that the article in Ancient Greek is a specificity 
marker, suggested by the fact that the article may co-occur with demonstratives, is there- 
fore certainly not substantiated by the Greek facts. For a discussion of the typologically 
exceptional combination of the article and demonstrative, see section 5.3.3. 

^5 Note that I take specificity to be a pragmatic matter. In my view, the choice for a 
specific or non-specific NP depends on whether the speaker does or does not have a 
particular referent in mind. The more commonly held view is that specificity is (partly) 
a semantic matter. In this view, NPs are ambiguous between a specific and a non-specific 
reading if they occur in a so-called opaque context, i.e. a sentence containing a certain 
logical operator, such as a propositional attitude verb (cf. Joan wants to present the prize 
to the winner), a negation (cf. I didn't see a car parked at the door), a modal verb (cf. 
you should go to a movie tonight), etc. If the NP has wide scope over the operator, it is 
specific, if it has narrow scope, it is non-specific. As an example like 'I haven't started the 
class yet; I'm missing a student’ shows, however, the ambiguity between a specific and 
non-specific reading may also arise in sentences without such a logical operator. Because 
Ancient Greek does not mark the difference between non-specific NPs under the scope 
of operator differently from non-specific NPs in sentences without any operator (as for 
instance Russian and Jacaltec, see Lyons 1999: 174-175), I prefer the position that the 
ambiguity between a specific and non-specific reading is an always-present pragmatic 
matter to the view that there are two types of specificity (see Ioup 1977 among others): one 
semantically based (in opaque contexts, i.e. in sentences containing a logical operator) 
and the other pragmatically based (in non-opaque, transparent contexts, i.e. in sentences 
without such a logical operator). 
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(41) ciol 6 xoà tatta và ywoila xoi Aéovrec mohol xoi BoES Óyorou 
TOV và xéoga Oxeoueyóted £ou và èc “EMnvac Poit@vta. oUooc dé 
toiot A€ovot ċott 6 te SV "Apónov ó£ov xovauóc Néoroc «oi ó dv 
"Axaovavü]s ó£ov "AxeXQoc: 
In these parts there are many lions and wild oxen, which have the 
enormous horns that are transported to Greece. The boundary to the 
lions is the river Nestos that flows through Abdera and the river Achelous 
flowing trough Akarnania. (Hdt. 7.126) 


(42) dé intext xatà táðe opi SE5a0TAL MLSs voUcov £xaotoc INTEdS EOTL 
xal OV MAEOVOV. 


The practice of medicine is so specialised among them that each physi- 
cian is a healer of one disease (lit. disease one) and no more. (Hdt. 2.84) 


(43) otta 68 qoo£ovot ol LogEc Mvény LOUWHV xoi 6xoónnoco PUBAIa, 
Ov 68 ogi ofta o0x £&eow Aopetv ovó£ oxoó1]uaca dha. 


The priests wear a single linen garment and sandals of papyrus: they may 
have no other kind of clothing or footwear. (Hdt. 2.37.3) 


In the examples (40) and (41), the highlighted NP is definite because the 
referent, although non-specific because the speaker has no particular ref- 
erent in mind, is identifiable: in example (40), the referent is identifiable 
on the basis of the addressee’s general knowledge that offerings imply 
an altar, in example (41) because the referent has explicitly been intro- 
duced one line before. The non-specific referents of the indefinite NPs in 
the examples (42) and (43), by contrast, are not identifiable. In example 
(42), this is due to the non-unequivocal relation between the referent and 
the relevant cognitive structure, in example (43) to the writers choice 
to present the referents as new entities, unrelated to available knowl- 
edge. 

Non-specific NPs are thus comparable to specific ones in that their def- 
initeness depends on the identifiability of the referent. At least, that is the 
conclusion that seems to be legitimate on the basis of my corpus, in which 
the use of the article in 9496 of the referential NPs can be accounted for 
by assuming that the definite article presents the referent as unequivo- 
cally relatable to an available cognitive structure. This percentage seems 
high enough to conclude that—in my corpus, at least—identifiability is 
the general function of the article we were looking for. Of the remaining 
696, a large part can be explained by one of the five exceptional cases that 
will be discussed in the next section. 
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5.3.2. Five refinements of the general rule 


Around six percent of the referential NPs in my corpus does not conform 
to the general rule for the use of the definite article set up in the previous 
section in that the article is absent although the referent can be related 
unequivocally to an available cognitive structure, or is present although 
the referent cannot be related to an available cognitive structure. Fortu- 
nately, more than a third of these exceptions can be explained by one of 
the five further refinements of the general rule that will be discussed in 
this section. 

The most important refinement (in the sense that it is responsible for 
the largest number of exceptions to the general rule) is that a classifying 
genitive^ cannot function as the anchor of a relatable entity. As a conse- 
quence, referents that are to be related to a classifying genitive are always 
indefinite, even if they can be unequivocally related. Compare examples 
(44) and (45) containing a classifying genitive with examples (46) and 
(47) containing a possessive genitive: 

(44) yet è OPVaAMOUS uev vóc, ó60vvac bE ueyóXovc xai yoviuóóovrac 
KATO AOYOV TOU OMULATOS. 
Ithas pigs’ eyes (lit. eyes of pig), and long, protruding teeth in proportion 
to its body. (Hdt. 2.68.3) 
(45)  mo@tot dé xai vóvóe tov Aóyov Ailyúntıoi eot ot einovtec, oc avdon- 
nov yuzi Gdavatds £o (...). 
The Egyptians were the first who maintained the following doctrine, too, 
that the human soul (lit. of a man soul) is immortal. (Hdt. 2.123.2) 


(46) mohoi dé &vbodv ExDOOv tàs SEELKS ycioac vexoðv £Óvtov ånoðei- 
QAVTES AUTOTOL ÖVVEL ZAAVITEALS TOV PAQETOEWV TMOLEDVTAL. 


Many too take off the skin, nails and all, from their dead enemies’ right 
hands (lit. of enemies the right hands, dead being) and make coverings 
for their quivers. (Hdt. 4.64.3) 


(47)  vo&ebov yag 6 ‘AgtaBatos ês TO ovyxeiuevov, áuaotov Tot YOQtou 
tovtou Padre &vópoc MotewdaujteM tòv onov, (...). 


For Artabazos in shooting an arrow to the place agreed upon, missed it 
and hit the shoulder of a man of Potidaia (lit. of a man from Potidaia 
the shoulder), (...). (Hdt. 8.128.2) 


44 As was described in Chapter 2, section 2.3.1, classifying modifiers are understood 
to mean modifiers that answer the question of to what kind of entity is referred. Dog in 
a dog’s tail, for instance, is a classifying genitive because it specifies which kind of tail 
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The definiteness ofthe head nouns in the highlighted NPs in examples 
(46) and (47) conforms to the general rule in that the entities they refer 
to can unequivocally be related to the entity expressed by the ‘possessive’ 
genitive. The indefiniteness of the head nouns in examples (44) and (45), 
by contrast, contradicts the general rule. This is due to the fact that 
the genitives to which they are to be related are classifying instead of 
possessive. The genitive in example (44) does not give information on the 
possessor of the eyes, but rather on the kind of eyes: the crocodile does 
not have eyes that belong to some pig, but has eyes that are characteristic 
of a pig. In the same way, the genitive in example (45) does not refer to 
the possessor of the soul, but indicates which kind of soul is meant. 

The indefiniteness of the head noun in an NP with a classifying geni- 
tive is not characteristic for Ancient Greek. Many modern European lan- 
guages also lack an article in such NPs, as can be seen in examples (48b) 
and (49b): 


(48a) Hij wilde de dochter van een koning trouwen. 
He wanted to marry the daughter of a king. 
(48b) Hij wilde een koningsdochter trouwen. 
He wanted to marry a king's daughter. 


(49a) Several hours later the bird's relieved owner arrived at the station, ex- 
plaining the parrot had flown off as she took it to her grandchildren for 
a treat. 


(49b) His hair felt like a bird’s nest. 


It is not clear why classifying genitives cannot function as an anchor. 
The Dutch and English examples give the impression that the indefinite- 
ness of the head noun may have to do with the non-specific nature of 
the genitive, as the genitives in the definite NPs in the (a)-examples are 


is meant. For an extensive description of classifying genitives as opposed to other types 
of genitives, see Koptjevskaja-Tamm (2003). 

^ In Dutch and English there are also syntactical and/or prosodical differences be- 
tween NPs with a classifying and NPs with a possessive genitive. As can be seen in 
example (48b), Dutch NPs with a classifying genitive tend to become compounds, e.g. 
varkensstaart (‘a pig's tail’), koningsdochter (‘a kings daughter’) and vogelnestje (‘a bird's 
nest). Although in English the classifying genitive is syntactically not integrated into the 
head noun, the fact that NPs with a classifying genitive tend to be single-stressed (rather 
than being pronounced like a phrase) seems to indicate that English NPs with a classifying 
genitive are more like compounds than common phrases of head noun plus dependent 
genitive (cf. Biber et al. 1999: 294-295). 

46 The examples (49a) and (49b) were taken from Biber et al. (1999: 294). 
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specific, whereas their counterparts in the (b)-examples are non-specific. 
Yet, although classifying genitives are indeed always non-specific, their 
non-specific nature cannot be an explanation for the indefiniteness of 
the head noun, as entities that are to be related to non-specific anchors 
need not be indefinite (see example (46) where the head noun is defi- 
nite, despite the fact that the genitive is non-specific). Another possibility, 
suggested by the fact that the genitive in the Dutch and English exam- 
ples forms a syntactic or prosodic unity with the head noun (for more 
details, see footnote 45), is that a classifying genitive is no longer inter- 
preted as referring, so that the indefiniteness of the head noun might be 
explained by the fact that the entity to which it refers is to be related to a 
non-referential entity. However, apart from the absence of an article, the 
Greek examples do not provide any indication that the classifying geni- 
tives would be non-referential. My data, therefore, do not allow a more 
substantial conclusion than that entities relatable to a classifying genitive 
are always indefinite and that this may have to do with a possible non- 
referential nature of the classifying genitive. 

The second refinement of the general rule is that NPs consisting of a 
preposition and a noun that form a fixed adverbial expression (e.g. «oxà 
odov ‘downstream or xarà óvvajuv ‘according to ability)" generally 
omit the article, even if the noun refers to an unequivocally relatable 
entity:?? 


(50)  (...) at uev 87 xo vau THV VEOV GEUEOV nods yi, Ahar © Ew Exeivyou 
£T Oyxvoéov: 
The first of the ships made fast to the land (lit. to land), the others lay 
outside them at anchor. (Hdt. 7.188.1) 


47 Of course, it is difficult to draw a line between fixed adverbial expressions and 
common prepositional phrases, especially on the basis of this (relatively) small amount of 
data. My data do make clear, however, that the absence of an article is only possible with 
non-modified nouns (e.g. xoà óbvaquv ‘according to ability, but not *natà duvaut tod 
Baoéog ‘according to ability of the king’) in prepositional phrases that occur regularly. 

48 That the article can be omitted in NPs containing a preposition is noted by all 
grammars (cf. Gildersleeve 1900: 243, Goodwin 1879: 208, Kühner-Gerth 1904: I 605, 
Smyth 1956: 289 and Schwyzer-Debrunner 1950: 24). Kühner-Gerth, however, are the 
only ones who ascribe the absence of the article to the ‘adverbialen Charakter’ of the 
expression in question. Goodwin's explanation (1879: 208) that the article may be omitted 
in familiar expressions of time and place, because these expressions are probably older 
than the Attic use of the article might seem attractive, but is problematic in that the 
absence of the article in fixed adverbial expressions is also usual in other languages, which 
do not have a preceding stage without an article, cf. English ‘at anchor, French ‘en route’ 
(lit. on way) and Dutch ‘van begin af aan’ (lit. from very beginning). 
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(51)  (...) 6u uoóvov xávvov àvüoozov KóNyot xoi Atybstior xol Alüto- 
TES NEQLTÁUVOVTAL ÅM &oxyijs và Adora. 


(...) that the Kolchians and Egyptians and Aithiopians are the only 
nations that have from the first (lit. from beginning) practised circum- 
cision. (Hdt. 2.104.2) 


(52) et dé tatta uèv oxoÓU0vew ovx EdEd Hoes, OV SE TAVTMS oroétevua 
avaéeis Ent thv “EAAGSa, àxovoesoðai tiv quu TOV av100 Tide Úno- 
Aewtouévov Maoóóviov, uéyatı xaxov &Eeoyaoduevov IIégoac, bso 
wuvOv TE xoi òoviðwv ðLapogeóuevov rj xov £v y TH "AOnvatov ij o£ 
ye èv vij Aaxedatpoviov, el ut] dea xal ztoóreoov xar 006v, (...). 


But if you are unwilling to submit to this and will at all hazards lead 
your army overseas to Hellas, then I think that those left behind in this 
place will hear that Mardonios has done great harm to the Persians, and 
has been torn apart by dogs and birds in the land of Athenians or of 
Lakedaimonians, if not even before that on the way there (lit. on way), 
(sss (Hdt. 7.1003) 


The article is present, however, if the NP is a common prepositional 
phrase instead of a fixed adverbial expression (at least, if the referent is 
identifiable). Compare example (52) to (53): 


(53) To fool the guards of the body of his brother, a young man devises the 
following plan: he puts skins full of wine on his asses and sets out driving 
to the guards. When he approaches them, he pulls at the feet of two or 
three of the skins and looses the fastenings of the skins, so that the wine 
runs out. 


tovc 88 quAdxovc We iSetv rohov ġéovta TOV OIVOV, ovvvoéyew és THY 
600v Óyyeia EXOVTAS xai TOV EXXEXUUEVOV otvov ovyxoutGew £v HEQSEt 
TtOLEUHÉVOUC. 


The guards, when they saw the wine flowing freely, ran out into the road 
with cups and caught what was pouring out, thinking themselves in luck. 
(Hdt. 2.12102) 


For the third refinement of the general rule that a (Greek) NP is defi- 
nite if the referent is identifiable, a distinction should be made between 
NPs referring to an entity that has been introduced into the discourse, 


4 The difference between the lack of the article in the fixed adverbial expressions and 
the presence of the article in common prepositional phrases seems comparable to the 
difference between the accusative of respect with and without article in examples (35) 
and (36) above. Whereas the road in the common prepositional phrase in example (53) 
is presented as unequivocally relatable to the knowledge of the addressee, the road in 
example (52) is not presented as referring to the—unequivocally relatable—road between 
Persia and Athens or Sparta, but as referring to an unrelatable 'road in general: 
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either by textual information or by the situation (so-called evoked enti- 
ties), and NPs referring to an entity that has not yet been introduced into 
the discourse, but derives its identifiability from to the fact that it may be 
related unequivocally to general or specific knowledge of the addressee. 
Whereas Hawkins (1978) names the NPs in this latter category 'associa- 
tives and Keizer (1992) names them ‘inferrables’ (after Prince 1981b), I 
prefer a term like ‘relatables, to give expression to the fact that the refer- 
ents ofthese NPs need not be anchored in the knowledge of the addressee 
as long as they can unequivocally be related to his knowledge. For some 
reason unclear to me, the following refinement of the general rule only 
concerns NPs that refer to relatable entities. 

This refinement is that the subject of a copular verb may be indefinite, 
even though the referent can be related unequivocally to an available 
cognitive structure:°° 
(54) tatta và £üvea uobva Uureve: dorðuòs ôè tijs ixxov £yévero OXTO 

UVOLAOES, TAOEE TOV XALNAWV xoi TOV GOUCTOV. 
These were the only nations that provided cavalry. The number of the 


cavalry (lit. number of the cavalry) was eight muriades, besides the 
camels and the chariots. (Hdt. 7.87) 


(55)  emedv ôè oostíj xal TEOOLY Ó TETHYUEVOS YOOVOG, GLITLXVEETAL ÈG EXCOTIHV 
TOAW Bõors £x ts Tleoowsmiti60¢ «oXeouévrc vijoov. 1 © £ou uev EV 
TH Alta, TEQIMETOOV SE GUTIS eioi OYOTVOL &vv£a. 
When the carcass has rotted and the time appointed is at hand, a boat 
from the island that is called Prosopotis comes to each city. This island 


lies in the Delta, the circumference of this island (lit. circumference of 
her) is nine schoeni. (Hdt. 2.41.4-5) 


Both the number in (54) and the circumference in (55) are unequivocally 
relatable to an identifiable entity (the cavalry and the island respectively) 
and should therefore be definite according to the general rule. Appar- 
ently, however, the general rule can be overruled in these examples. What 
exactly causes the omission of the article is not clear to me, as in about 
half of the examples the relatable subject of a copular verb is ordinar- 
ily definite. Compare example (55) with the very similar (56) where the 
relatable subject does get an article: 


°° For a justification of why I take the highlighted NPs to be the subject of the copular 
verb rather than the oxtw uvoiáóec or oyoïvor Evvéa, see the introduction on classifying 
sentences in section 5.4.1. 
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(56) tò 8' ov náa oi OBa. Aiyumtos éxadéeto, Tis TO xeoiuevoov oxá- 
Ótot sior £000 HAL EXATOV xoi EEAXLOYLALOL. 
Thebe was called Aigyptos in ancient times, its circumference (lit. of it 


the circumference) was six thousand one hundred and twenty furlongs. 
(Hdt. 2.15.3) 


In the following example, a definite subject (to wijxoc) alternates with 

two indefinite subjects (£Upoc, tos) within the same sentence: 

(57) Tig dé ovéync taútng tò uev uíjxoc £&oOev ov eic ve xai einooL zT |yeec, 
EVOOS SE veoososoxalóexo, DOs 68 OxXTO. 


The length of this chamber on the outside is twenty-one ell, its width (lit. 
width) fourteen ell, its height (lit. height) eight ell. (Hdt. 2.175.3) 


Unfortunately, it is impossible on the basis of my data to arrive at a more 
satisfactory conclusion than that a relatable (viz. non-evoked) subject of 
a copular verb may be indefinite, even if its referent is identifiable. 

The fourth refinement is that an identifiable referent may lack an 
article if it is coordinated with another noun. Generally, the use of the 
article with coordinated nouns is comparable to the use of the article 
with a single noun: in coordinations of unidentifiable entities all nouns 
are bare, in coordinations of identifiable entities the article is usually 
expressed with every noun that is included in the coordination: 

(58)  &xsivovc wv TOUS venvias ATOMEUMOMEVOUS VIO TOV Tj oov, ott te 
xai OLTLOLOL EU EENOTULEVOUG, LEVAL và TEMTA uv Sie TS OineouEevI|s, 
(eue): 
These young men sent away by their companions, being well supplied 


with water and food, first went through the inhabited country, (...). 
(Hdt. 2.32.5) 


(59) | (...), Atybsttiot 62 0706 tobs Davárovsc àvieioi tàs vobroc aVEEoDat tåg 
TE EV Ti] HEPAAT xai TH Evel, TEMS EEVOWUEVOL 


(...), in times of death, Egyptians grow their hair both on their head and 
on their cheeks, although they normally shave their hair. (Hdt. 2.36.1) 


In a (very small) number of cases of coordinations of identifiable entities, 
however, one article serves to express the identifiability of all the entities. 
The effect of the omission of the article with the second, third, etc. noun in 
the coordination is that the different entities are depicted as one whole.*! 


5! Cf. Kühner-Gerth (1904: 1611) and Smyth (1956: 291), who state that a single article 
with various nouns creates the effect of a single notion (for example oi oteatnyoi «oi 
doxayoi: the generals and captains, i.e. the commanding officers), whereas a repeated 
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Compare example (60), where the other women and men are presented 
as one group, with example (61), where the infantry and the cavalry are 
presented as two distinct entities. 


(60)  mAéovot te yào 51) Gua KvdoEs YUVALEL xai MOAAOV vv TAT VOC &xotéoov 
èv Excoty Dóov ot uév tives TOV YUVOLZOV xoóvaXa EXOVOAL xogo- 
TAALCOVOL, OL HE CVAEOVOL KATH zt va TOV MAOOV, ai SE ormai yuvat- 
HES HAL AKVOOES GELSOVOL xai TAS YELOAS xoor£ovot. 


They go by boat, men and women together, a great number of both in 
each boat. Some of the women rattle with castanets, and some of the 
men play flutes during the whole trip, the other women and men sing 
and clap their hands. (Hdt. 2.60.1)? 


(61)  &xéAevoé oqeagc voUc 6opuqóoovc MEQLAYOVTAS ENLOEiXVVOD AL TAVTG 
TE TOV z£CÓv OTOATOV xal thv tov, (...). 


He (= Xerxes) ordered his guards to lead them around and show them his 
whole infantry and the cavalry (lit. whole the foot army and the cavalry), 
(s (Hdt. 7.146.3) 


A third, equally rare, possibility in the coordination of identifiable entities 
is leaving out all the articles. The few examples in my corpus seem to 
indicate that this possibility is only used if the different nouns together 
express one notion like ‘home and hearth and ‘wife and children.” 
Compare the indefinite coordination of children, women and belongings 
in example (62), which is used to give expression to the notion of ‘all they 
care about; to the coordination of definite NPs in (63), expressing that 
Boges slaughtered both his wife, and his children, and his concubines, 
and his servants:”* 


article lays stress on each word. Syntactically, the two nouns may be said to constitute 
one NP, so that one article suffices to express the identifiability of both nouns. 

? Note that it is not necessary that the nouns that 'share the article are all of the same 
gender, as Smyth (1956: 291) suggests. 

°3 For a similar view, see Kühner-Gerth (1904: 1604-605). Although this phenomenon 
occurs in other languages as well (cf. ‘huis en haard’, ‘home and hearth; ‘Haus und Herd’), 
it has—as far as I know— never been described or explained. What is described in the 
literature, however, is that the conjunctive construction or coordinator between conjuncts 
which form a conceptual unit may differ from the construction or coordinator between 
the conjuncts that are less closely associated (for literature on the difference between so- 
called natural vs. accidental coordination, see Haspelmath 2004: 13). 

54 $myth5 observation that ‘concrete co-ordinated words forming a copulative expres- 
sions may omit the article’ (1956: 291) is not correct in that the nouns included in an 
anarthrous co-ordination may be rather abstract, cf. Hdt. 2.99.1 uéyot uèv tovtov Sig 
TE EMI xai YVOUY xai torooáü] voro. A&yovod EoTL, TO 68 G0 votos Atyumtious £oyo- 
uar AOYOUS EQEWV xatà và Tjxovov: (‘thus far, my own sight, opinion and investigation 
were the source of my story, from now on I will record Egyptian stories, in the way I 
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(62) mages dé tovtov, EV TH ]uevéor xataMróvtac TEXVE AGL yvvaixzas xoi 
LOHMata oS èmhéyeoðda YON VEOTEQOV TL ztoujosw. 


Moreover, it is not necessary to fear that they, who have left children, 
wives and belongings in our country, will rise in revolt. (Hdt. 7.52.2) 


(63) aco & ovó£v £u POETS viv Ev TH telyet, ovvvijoag TVET ueyáňnv 
EOMAEE và TEXVE xai thy yvvaïxa xai tàs 020.06 xai TOUS oixétac 
xal ënerta EoePare &c tò nõo, (...). 

When there was no food left in the city, he piled up a great pyre, slaugh- 
tered his children, and his wife, and his concubines, and his servants 


(lit. the children and the wife and the concubines and the servants), and 
threw them in the fire, (...). (Hdt. 7.107.2) 


So, a noun referring to an identifiable entity may share an article with 
another identifiable entity, with which it forms one NP. If the two nouns 
together give expression to one notion, they may lack an article alto- 
gether. 

The fifth and final refinement of the general rule that NPs referring to 
identifiable entities are definite differs from the previous four in that it 
accounts for the presence of the article in certain NPs referring to non- 
identifiable entities instead of the absence of the article in NPs referring 
to identifiable entities. This last refinement is that NPs are definite if they 
have distributive force, irrespective of the identifiability of the referent in 
question: 


(64) mavyyveiCovor dé Aiybrtiot oox Gag tot £viavto0,? navnyvor dé 


ovyvac, (...). 
The Egyptians do not hold solemn assemblies once a year (lit. the year), 
but often, (...). (Hdt. 2.59.1) 


heard them’). Both dytc (‘sight’), yvoun (opinion) and totogin (‘investigation’) are not 
very concrete and together express a rather abstract notion. 

55 In cases like this, a form of £xaotoc can be added to emphasise the distributive 
function of the article, cf. Hdt. 4.66: &xa& ôè tod éviautod xáotov ó voucoync 
EXQOTOS EV TH EWUTOD VOUM xLOVe xontňoa otvov (once a year (lit. the year every) 
every governor (lit. the governor every) in his own district mixes a bowl of wine). 
The idea that in examples like these €xaotoc is a kind of afterthought underlining the 
distributive function of the article is strengthened by the fact that NPs with a form of 
€xa.otoc are usually bare (because the referent cannot be related unequivocally to an 
available structure, cf. Hdt. 2.134.1 mveapida dé xal ooroc xaTEAimETO MOAAOV EAC.OOW 
TOV MATES, exoot TOS@v xaxaó£ovoav 460v ExAOTOV TOLOV TAEDOEWV ... ‘he too left 
a pyramid much smaller than his father’s, every side being of two hundred and eighty feet 


265); 
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(65) The Persians build a pontoon bridge tying up the ships with cables of 
papyrus and flax. 
mons uev TV 1 avert) xai xoAXovi, xaxà Adyov dé &uforüéoveoa Ùv 
TÒ ivea, TOD váAo vtov ô xífjyvc eiae. 
All these were of the same thickness and fair appearance, but the flaxen 


were proportionally heavier, of which a cubit (lit. the cubit, i.e. every 
cubit) weighs a talent. (Hdt. 7.36.3) 


Although the examples in my corpus are very limited, both in number 
(9 examples) and in use (mainly time adjuncts), the refinement seems 
legitimate on the basis of the descriptions in the grammars (cf. Kühner- 
Gerth 1904: I 593, Schwyzer-Debrunner 1950: 25 and Smyth 1956: 287), 
which suggest that this use of the article is quite common in Ancient 
Greek. On the basis of my own data, however, it is impossible to arrive at 
a more extensive conclusion than that distributive NPs are definite, even 
if the referent is not identifiable.*° 

Before turning to the conclusion of this section, some attention should 
be paid to the so-called possessive use of the article, because this use of 
the article—although perfectly in line with the general rule for the use of 
the article—differs from the actual practice in modern Indo-European 
languages. In Ancient Greek, possessive phrases that refer to inalienable 
possessions lack an overt possessive marker, but do give expression to the 
identifiability of the referent by means of an article. Traditionally, the use 
of the article in these possessive phrases was named possessive, in the 
conviction that the article replaces a possessive pronoun.” In my corpus, 
this use of the article (or as I would say: this absence of a possessive) 
is common with kinship terms, nouns denoting parts of the body and 
nouns denoting weapons: 


°° That distributive NPs are definite does not hold for those cases where the distribu- 
tive nature of the NP is expressed by means of the preposition «oxá. These NPs always 
lack an article, even if the referent is identifiable, e.g. Hdt. 7.212.2 ot 6$ “EAMnvec «oxà 
tóEw t£ «oi xarà Éüveo xexoounuévot Tjoav xai èv uéoet Exaotor EUcYOVTO, ziv 
Qoxéov (‘the Greeks were set in array by divisions and nations, and each of these fought 
in its turn, with exception of the Phokians’). Although some combinations of xaxàá plus 
noun may be considered fixed adverbial expressions (so that the absence of an article is 
only natural, see the second refinement), this explanation seems unlikely in examples like 
Hdt. 7.212.2. 

57 Cf. Smyth (1956: 287): ‘the article often takes the place of an unemphatic possessive 
pronoun when there is no doubt as to the possessor. For the possessive use of the article, 
see also Gildersleeve (1900: 227), Goodwin (1879: 207), Kühner-Gerth (1904:1593) and 
Schwyzer-Debrunner (1950: 25). 
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(66) tovtous wv tovs d&vdeas ovußovhevw ToL unesu unyavij dysv exi 
TOUS TATEOUS 
I advise you by no means to lead these men against their fathers (lit. the 
fathers). (Hdt. 7.51.2) 


(67) atuév tives vOv yuvaixõv xoóraAo EXOVOAL XQOTAALTOVOL, OL SE adhé- 
OVOLAATH TAVTA TOV TOO, at SE Norai yvvodxec xoi i voosc ietóovot 
xal TAS YETOAS ZQOTEOVOL. 


Some of the women make a noise with rattles, others play flutes all the 
way, while the rest of the women, and the men, sing and clap their hands 
(lit. the hands). (Hdt. 2.60.1) 


(68) peta è aixwopdgor yiMor xoi OUTOL £x MAVTOV ixoAeAeyuévou tàs 
Aóyxas HATO &c THY yiv TOEavtes. 
After them thousand spearmen, also chosen from all Persians, carrying 
their spear (lit. the spears) downward to the ground. (Hdt. 7.40.2) 


These examples illustrate that Ancient Greek takes a completely different 
position than most European languages (like English, French, Dutch, 
Spanish) that consider the expression of identifiability (with the definite 
article) a matter of lesser importance than the expression of possession 
(with a possessive pronoun), cf. my father/*the my father, mi padre/*el 
mi padre and mijn vader/*de mijn vader?? According to Haspelmath 
(1999), the fact that many European languages do not give expression to 
the identifiability of the referent in possessed NPs can be economically 
motivated, since an overwhelming majority of possessed NPs turns out 
to be identifiable (9496 of the possessed NPs in his corpus).°? A similar 
economic motivation might explain the absence of the possessive in 
the Greek examples (66), (67) and (68): if there is no doubt as to the 
possessor of the entity, it might have felt superfluous to give expression 
to this possessor. This explanation is favoured by the fact that possessive 
pronouns are present in NPs referring to inalienable possessives. In 
contrast to other languages, in Ancient Greek the expression of the 
identifiability was apparently not felt as redundant. 


58 Although the use of a ‘possessive article instead of a possessive is more restrictive 
than in Greek, in Dutch (dialects) this use of the article is also possible, cf. ik heb pijn in de 
buik (‘I have pain in the belly’) or de kinderen gaan dit jaar niet met ons mee op vakantie 
(‘the children won't be joining us on holiday this year’). 

5 Some languages, however, pass over the economical motivations and prefer to be 
explicit by overtly expressing the definiteness of the referent along with the possessive 
pronoun. Haspelmath (1999: 228) provides examples of Italian (la mia casa ‘the my 
house’), Modern Greek (to spiti mu ‘the house of me’), Basque (zuen liburu-ak ‘your 
books-the’) and Samoan (o l-o-na fale ‘the-his house). 
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Because the so-called possessive use of the article, although remark- 
able for modern language users, does not deviate from the general rule 
that an NP is definite if the referent can be related unequivocally to an 
available cognitive structure, we do not have to formulate a refinement 
of the general rule to account for examples like (66)-(68). For a proper 
description of the use of the article in my corpus, the general rule sup- 
plemented with the following five refinements therefore suffices: 


(i) a classifying genitive cannot function as the anchor of a relatable entity; 
(ii) a fixed adverbial expression is always bare; 
(iii) a relatable subject of a copular verb can be bare, even if it is identifiable; 


(iv) in coordinations one or more elements can lack an article if the coordi- 
nated entities are depicted as one whole or concept; 


(v) an NP with distributive force is always definite, irrespective of the iden- 
tifiability of the referent. 


In combination with the general rule, these refinements can account for 
the use of the article in 9696 of the referential NPs in my corpus. In the 
remaining 496, the deviant behaviour of the article seems either due to 
the nature ofthe noun,” or cannot be explained at all. However, the very 
small number of problematic cases does not cast doubt on the general 
conclusion that the definite article marks identifiability. 


5.3.3. The combination of article and demonstrative 


In conformity to the principles formulated in the introduction of this 
chapter, this section will not deal with the question of when and why 
an NP contains a demonstrative,“ but will only pay attention to the 
use of the article in NPs with a demonstrative. As I will argue, the 
(in)definiteness of NPs with a demonstrative can regularly be explained 
by the general rule for the use of the article (plus the refinements dis- 
cussed in the previous section). Nevertheless, there are several reasons 
why the use of the article in these NPs deserves separate consideration. 


6 NPs with a form of Baothevc, for instance, are always bare, probably because 
Baotdevc is considered a proper noun. NPs with a form of y, 950.0000 and tjjuoc more 
frequently lack an article than would be expected on their identifiability, especially in 
combination with a preposition. The exact reason for their deviant behaviour could not 
be established. 

6! Himmelmann (1996) provides a very clear and well-illustrated overview of the 
various possible uses of demonstratives (both adjectival and pronominal) in narrative 
discourse. Some other literature on this topic was mentioned in Chapter 3, footnote 55. 
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First of all, by allowing a combination of demonstratives and articles 
Greek NPs take a rather exceptional position as in most other European 
language such a combination is simply impossible. Furthermore, the 
fact that Greek allows a combination of demonstrative and article has led 
Rijkhoff (1992: 154) to the mistaken belief that the Greek article does 
not mark identifiability, but specificity. In my view, however, the exam- 
ples where an article and demonstrative are combined do not justify this 
conclusion. 

In contrast to most modern European languages, in which the pres- 
ence of a demonstrative is not compatible with the use of an article, 
Ancient Greek may express both a demonstrative and an article within 
one and the same NP. The grammars™ assume that an NP containing a 
demonstrative is definite, unless one of the following exceptions occurs: 
the noun is non-referential, the head of the NP is a proper name, the NP 
contains a numeral or relative clause, the demonstrative is cataphoric, 
the expression is affective, or the language is poetic.® As the following 
examples illustrate, however, the formulation of such a catalogue of 


62 For an overview of the various possibilities for the form and position of demonstra- 
tives in languages that have definiteness marking, see Lyons (1999: 118-121). He distin- 
guishes the following possibilities for the (few) languages in which demonstratives co- 
occur with the definite article: (a) languages like Swedish and Armenian, in which the 
article takes the form of an affix, so that the determiner position is still available for the 
demonstrative; (b) languages like Irish in which the demonstrative is outside the actual 
NP and (c) languages like Spanish and Catalan in which the demonstrative is adjectival. 
Ancient Greek does not fit properly in one of these categories, because the demonstrative, 
although adjectival in that it agrees with the noun in case, gender and number, cannot, 
like normal adjectives, be used in both the reference and the referent patterns (for the 
difference between reference and referent patterns, see Chapter 6, section 6.1.1.2). 

$$ I would prefer a functional explanation for this incompatibility above the more 
formal solution (of for instance Lyons 1999: 118) that the specifier position ofthe NP can 
only be filled once. In my view, the fact that demonstrative and article do not co-occur 
may—like the absence of a definiteness marker in NPs with a possessive pronoun (see 
section 5.3.2)—be explained by economic motivations: because NPs with a demonstrative 
most often are definite, many languages apparently deem it unnecessary to mark the NPs 
as such. 

64 See Goodwin (1879: 206), Kühner-Gerth (1904: I 627 ff.) and (Smyth 1956: 296- 
297). Harry (1898) devotes a whole article to the omission of the article in NPs with a 
demonstrative. 

6° Moreover, both Harry (1898: 58), Kühner-Gerth (1904: I 630) and Smyth (1956: 
296-297) point to the fact that in Herodotus the omission of the article is especially 
frequent with postnominal demonstratives. According to Harry (1898: 57), this frequent 
omission ofthe article is due to the fact that Herodotus ‘was under the spell of epic poetry. 
On the basis of my data, I cannot exclude the possibility that the omission ofthe article is 
more frequent in Herodotus than in later authors. I do, however, severely doubt that this 
possible difference has anything to do with the "spell of epic poetry; for in my corpus the 
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exceptions is unnecessary if one accepts that the use of the article in NPs 
with a demonstrative is completely comparable to that in NPs without 
demonstratives: 


(69) 


(70) 


(71) 


(72) 


tov dé Ne(.ov tac nyyàc ove Atyuntiov ove Aupoov otte EXXIvov 
TOV EUOL åàmmouévæv EG Aóyovc ovósic Uz£OyserO £lOÉvOu, el uh EV 
Atybato £v Xi TOAL ô YEAUUATLOTIS TOV LOO xonuórov Tig Að- 
vainc. (...) ovtos uev 81) 6 yoapmatiotiys, ei Goa tatta yevouevo. 
£Aeye, ATEMALvE, (DG EUE KATAVOEELY, Sivas TIVES TAVTY OLOAS Loyvodc 
xai TAALQEOUN, (...). 


But as to the sources of the Nile, no one that conversed with me, Egyp- 
tian, Libyan, or Greek, professed to know them, except the recorder of the 
sacred treasures of Athena in the Egyptian city of Sais. (...) This recorder 
(lit. this the recorder), then, if he spoke the truth, showed, I think, that 
there are some strong eddies and an upward flow of water, (...) 

(Hdt. 2.28.1-5) 


èy O€ &re(ve TAQEAABOV TOV DOOVOV vobtov, EPEOVTLCOV öxws LN} Aei- 
pouar TOV MOOTEQOV vyevouévov £v tuf THSE UNdSE EAGOOW zoooxun]- 
copa dSuvautv Téeeonot. 


Ever since I came to this throne (lit. the throne this), I have considered 
how I might not fall short of my predecessors in this honour, and not add 
less power to the Persians. (Hdt. 7.802) 


ei YOO tor tadTH paivetar évdeéoteQa eivat và Tjuéveoo. xoT|yuaca, 
oteatot àv GAXov Tig thv tayiotny ysgo zotoiro. 6 © GuElPEeto 
AEyov: à Paotred, OŬTE OTEATOV TODTOV, SoTIC ye OUVEOLV EEL, UEUPOLT 
av obtE TOV veðv TO HAVOC 


‘If our power seems to you to lack anything in this regard, it would be best 
to muster another army as quickly as possible? Artabanos answered and 
said, ‘O king, there is no fault that any man of sound judgement could 
find either with this army (lit. army this) or with the number of your 
ships. (Hdt. 7.48-49.1) 
&Üonpav dé Laitarmavtas tous £x VOMOD tovtov yevouévovc paouéac 
Eow EV TH Lo. 

The people of Sais buried all kings who were natives of this district (lit. 


from district this, i.e. the district of which the city of Sais was the capital) 
within the temple precinct. (Hdt. 2.169.4) 


omission of the article with demonstratives is (nearly) always perfectly explicable by the 
general rule that NPs are definite if the referent is identifiable (see below). 

$6 As can been seen in the tables in Chapter 3, section 3.1, in all books of Herodotus I 
found 824 definite single-modifier NPs with a demonstrative, as opposed to 37 indefinite 
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In both example (69) and (70) the NP is definite to indicate that its 
referent is unequivocally relatable to an available cognitive structure: 
the recorder in (69) is an unequivocal part of the asking-information- 
about-the-sources-of-the-Nile-schema thanks to its introduction in this 
schema in Hdt. 2.28.1; the throne in (70) forms an unequivocal part 
of the situation of the conversation partners in the direct speech (viz. 
the Persian court). In examples (71) and (72), by contrast, the NP lacks 
an article to indicate that the referents cannot be unequivocally related. 
2teatov in example (71) is ambiguous between the existing army of the 
king and the hypothetical army summoned to be raised in the previous 
sentence. It is not before the information of the verb becomes available 
that the addressee can infer which of the two armies is referred to. Nouo0 
in example (72) might even refer to several potential referents, as Egypt 
is divided into about twenty districts.? 

In some examples, it is exactly the presence of a demonstrative that 
makes the referent identifiable (i.e. unequivocally relatable) as the de- 
monstrative contrasts the intended referent with other potential referents 
that satisfy the description of the noun:® 


(73) tov dé od qaot ÜgOv ywooxew và ObVOUATA, otto É WoL Goxéovot 
$10 Tekaoyav óvouao0'jvau manv IIoosió£ovoc. tottov 02 tov deov 
raed AiBbwv éxvdovto: 


The gods whose names they say they do not know were, as I think, 
named by the Pelasgians, except Poseidon. This god (lit. this the god) 
they learned from the Libyans. (Hdt. 2.50.2) 


(74) TavTHV LEV THY ńućonv za oeoxevdtGovro čs tv óuipaow, (...). 


That day (lit. that the day) they made preparations for the crossing, (. . .). 
(Hdt. 7.54.1)” 


ones. In NPs with multiple modifiers, the numbers are 188 and 48 respectively. Together 
that makes 1012 definite NPs with a demonstrative against 85 indefinite ones. 

57 Examples like these falsify Lyons’ (1999: 107) idea that demonstratives are inher- 
ently [+def]. The other possibility he considers, viz. that demonstratives only appear in 
definite NPs because they are semantically incompatible with indefiniteness (Lyons 1999: 
121), is equally disputed by my data. Hawkins (1978: 149-157) and Prince (19812: 233 ff.), 
on the other hand, do recognise that the presence of a demonstrative does not imply that 
the referent is inherently definite (or as they formulate it: unique within the shared set or 
uniquely identifiable). 

$5 As these disambiguating demonstratives are contrastive, they always precede the 
noun. For the position of demonstratives in relation to the noun, see Chapter 3, section 
3.5.3. 

© This example contradicts Hawkins’ idea (1978: 152 ff.) that the referent of an NP 
with a demonstrative must be either visible or known on the basis of previous mention 
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In example (73), the prenominal demonstrative makes the NP refer 
unequivocally to the last-mentioned god (viz. Poseidon). The unequivo- 
cality of the reference legitimises the presence of the article. Similarly, the 
contrastive demonstrative in example (74) makes the NP unequivocally 
referring and therefore definite. 

The preceding examples of the use of the article in NPs with a demon- 
strative could be explained on the basis of the general rule that an NP 
is definite if it refers to an entity that can be related unequivocally to an 
available cognitive structure. In my view, the very same general rule is 
also responsible for the (in)definiteness of NPs with so-called cataphoric 
demonstratives, i.e. demonstratives that refer forward, for instance to a 
direct or indirect citation or description. At first sight, however, it may 
be confusing that very comparable examples are sometimes definite and 
sometimes indefinite: 

(75) £&ouó2 ox adtav Kaoynóoviov 602 Aóyoc Aeyóuevoc (...) ec ot LEV 
Péofooo: voto “Enor £v TH ZvxeAty Eucyovto (...). 
This story is told by the Karchedonians themselves (...) that the barbar- 
ians fought with the Greeks in Sicily (...). (Hdt. 7.167.1) 


(76)  £&mAéyov 6€ Tov AOyov vóvóz vato £vev£AAso, (c El LEV ATMAOVTO 


He gave this command adding this story (lit. the story this) that if the 
spies been put to death (...). (Hdt. 7.147.1) 


In my view, the difference in the use of the article in examples (75) and 
(76) is explicable on the basis of the assumption that the definiteness 
of an NP depends on the decision of the speaker to present the referent 
as relatable, or not. In examples like (75) and (76), where the NP refers 
forward to an indirect quotation, the speaker may choose to present the 


in the text (the so-called matching constraint). Although the highlighted NP in this 
example contains a demonstrative, its referent is not evoked by either the text or the 
situation. Himmelmann (1996), who also assumes that the 'associative-anaphoric use 
(i.e. my relatable use) is not possible for demonstratives (cf. a book ... the/*that author), 
classifies examples like this under the discourse deictic use of demonstratives. In his view, 
reference to a point in time within a sequence of narrated events (e.g. at that moment) is 
a subtype of reference to propositions or events in the story (e.g. this fact, these words). In 
my view, this classification hides the fact that narrated propositions and events are evoked, 
whereas points in time are usually not. I would therefore prefer to classify points in time 
in a separate category for reference to non-evoked, relatable entities, which is needed 
anyway for examples like (76). I do admit, however, that this use of the demonstrative is 
severely limited both in number and application. The number of examples in my corpus 
is so small, that I have no idea what legitimatises this use of the demonstrative. 
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entity to which the forward-referring NP refers asa new, unrelated entity 
(e.g. a story is told, viz. that ...; see example 77), or, he may choose to 
present this as unequivocally relatable on the basis of the information 
provided in the subordinate clause (e.g. the story is told that ...; see 
example 78): 


(77  AóYyocó& &ou Gua TH EaEL ATEQEWTOVS óqis Ex Tis Aoopns xéveothot 


(s). 
There is a story that at the beginning of spring winged serpents fly from 
Arabia (...). (Hdt. 2.75.3) 


(78) tH dé Oéu £Óvov avdduEvor naga TOV 'IOvov tov Aóy0ov ws £x TO 
yoo tovtov áozao0st vxo Mnàéog, (...). 
They sacrificed to Thetis after hearing from the Ionians the story that it 
was from this place that Peleus had carried her off, (...). (Hdt. 7.191.2) 


The difference in the definiteness of the highlighted NPs in examples 
(75) and (76) can thus be explained if we assume that whereas the ref- 
erent of the highlighted NP in example (75) is presented as a new, unre- 
latable entity, the referent of the NP in example (76) is presented as 
unequivocally relatable on the basis of the information in the subor- 
dinate clause. As examples (77) and (78) show, the presence of a cat- 
aphoric demonstrative has no influence on the (in)definiteness of the 
NPs. 

But although the choice of the speaker to present the referent as 
(non)identifiable can explain the difference in definiteness in the exam- 
ples presented above, it is debatable whether it can also explain the dif- 
ference in the use of the article in NPs with a cataphoric demonstra- 
tive that refer forward to a direct quotation, description or enumera- 
tion:”! 


70 In these examples, the subordinate clause functions as a so-called referent-estab- 
lishing relative (cf. Hawkins 1978: 130), i.e. a clause that establishes a link between the 
new, unknown referent of the noun and available knowledge. As the difference between 
examples (77) and (78) makes clear, a relative clause can only have a referent-establishing 
function if it forms one speech act with the preceding noun. This has of course to do with 
the fact that the information to which the referent of the noun has to be related has to be 
available for the addressee. 

71 Because book 2 and book 7 did not provide (near) minimal pairs, examples (79)- 
(82) were taken from all books of Herodotus. 
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(79)  óo£ov dé oqeagc Ta ve PUPA. oeBouévovc LEYGAWS xal và Aeyóueva £x 
TOV DvfAGov £u ueGóvoc, iot (Xo èv TH &vi|v ënea táðe © TTéooou, 
Baoreùs Aagetoc amayogeve uïv uh óopuqooé£sw "Ogoitny. 

Seeing that they were greatly affected by the rolls and yet more by what 

was written in them, he gave another, in which were these words (lit. 

words these): ‘Persians! King Dareios forbids you to be Oroetes’ guard: 
(Hdt. 3.128.4)” 


(80) tatta dé wv ote ovra edtxatmoe Kootooc 6 Avd0c voudetijoat totode 
toiot Exeou © Dao eb, uh TAVITA HAtxiyn xoi vug éemitoese, (...). 


For these acts Kroisos the Lydian thought fit to take him to task, and 
addressed him thus (lit. with these the words): ‘Sire, do not sacrifice 
everything to youth and temper, (...)? (Hdt. 3.36.1) 


(81)  Oóàmvovov dé tovc àxoÜvrjoxovrac Pots voóxov v0vóg 
They bury dead cows in the following way (lit. way this). (Hdt. 2.41.4) 
(82) àðavatitovor dé vóvós tov vtoÓx ov: 


Their belief in their immortality is as follows (lit. in this the way). 
(Hdt. 4.94.1) 


It might be suggested that the difference between the indefinite NPs in 
examples (79) and (81) and the definite ones in (80) and (82) is cre- 
ated by analogy with examples like (77) and (78). Even though the ref- 
erents of the NPs in examples (80) and (82) are actually not identifi- 
able, they are presented as such, after the example of (really definite) NPs 
in examples like (76) and (78). However, as the demonstrative in defi- 
nite NPs referring forward to direct citations, descriptions and enumer- 
ations always precedes the noun,” the definiteness of the NP in these 
examples can also be explained by this preposition of the demonstra- 
tive. As illustrated above, by contrasting the intended referent to other 
possible referents, a contrastive demonstrative may make the reference 
unequivocal, if this is not warranted on the basis of the descriptive infor- 
mation of the NP. Although this unequivocal-making-potential of the 


” Examples like this warn us about being overenthusiastic in explaining the absence 
of an article by a non-referential nature of the noun. Although it seems often attractive to 
analyse the demonstrative and noun as two separate constituents, one referential and the 
other non-referential, instead of one NP (‘they tell this as a story’ instead of ‘they tell this 
story’), the noun plus demonstrative in example (79) should, in my view, be analysed as 
one referential NP. 

73 The only exception (in all books of Herodotus) is Hdt. 8.100.1 Aoytodevos àv 
taŬÕta mzoooéqeoé oi TOV AOyOV róvór: (‘taking all this into account, he made this 
proposal (lit. the proposal this)’). 
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prenominal demonstrative seems an accurate explanation for the defi- 
niteness of the NPs in examples like (80) and (82), my corpus does not 
offer enough data to take a definitive stance on the definiteness of these 
NPs. 

By way of conclusion to this section on the combination of demonstra- 
tives and articles, I would like to repeat that there is no need to describe 
the use of the article in NPs with a demonstrative by means of lengthy 
enumerations of examples and exceptions, as the grammars do. In Greek, 
the use of the article is not affected by the presence of a demonstrative, 
so that its use in NPs containing a demonstrative can just be described 
by the general rule formulated in section 5.3.1. Moreover, the fact that 
Ancient Greek may express a demonstrative and article in one and the 
same NP should not give rise to speculations about the function of the 
article, but can simply be explained by the fact that Ancient Greek is (in 
this respect) less economical than many other European languages. From 
the viewpoint of the marking of identifiability, the situation in Ancient 
Greek is in fact much more natural than that in languages blocking the 
simultaneous expression of a demonstrative and article. 


5.4. The use of the article in non-referential NPs 


The previous section described the use of the article in ‘common refer- 
ring NPs, i.e. NPs used to refer to some (non-)specific discourse refer- 
ent. This section, on the other hand, discusses the use of the article in 
non-referential NPs, i.e. NPs that are not used to refer to some refer- 
ent, but ascribe a property to a referent (e.g. he described his decision 
to marry her as his best decision ever). Non-referential NPs can be used 
as predicate NPs, as the third argument of verbs with a double accusative 
or as adjuncts. Although the use of the article does not depend on the 
function of the non-referential NP, predicate NPs are discussed sepa- 
rately from the other uses (in section 5.4.2). The reason to dedicate a 
separate subsection to predicate NPs is that they are not necessarily non- 
referential. Because the differences in use ofthe article can be understood 
best by contrasting the two types of predicate NPs, the section on predi- 
cate NPs (5.4.1) will discuss both referring and non-referential predicate 
NPs. 
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5.4.1. Predicate NPs 


A widespread misunderstanding, both in Ancient Greek grammars and 
in general linguistic studies, is that predicate NPs are bare in principle. 
Though the observation that predicate NPs most often lack an article may 
be true, I will argue below that this is not due to the predicative function 
ofthe NP. For Ancient Greek, an additional problem is that the grammars 
do not give a clear-cut description of the 'exceptional cases in which 
a predicate NP does receive an article. Neither Goodwins (1879: 208) 
formulation that a predicate NP is definite ‘if it refers to distinct persons 
or things, nor Schwyzer-Debrunner’s (1950: 24) explanation that the 
article is present if ‘eine scharfe Determination des Prádikat erwünscht 
ist; nor Kühner-Gerths (1904: I 592) and Smyths (1956: 292) description 
that a predicate NP is definite if the object is well-known, previously 
mentioned or identical with the subject will be helpful for the explanation 
of the difference between examples like (83) and (84):”4 


(83) tovc Ov di) tas véas Aéyovtac eivou tò EúMvov tel oc ZoMaAAE và 00 
TO TEAEVTAta ONVEVTA VO THs Mudine. 


Those who said that the ships were the wooden wall were disturbed by 
the last two verses of the oracle of the Pythia. (Hdt. 7.142.2) 


(84) petà dé Mvxecivov yeveodat Atybatov Paoréa £Aeyov ot toéec "Aov- 
yu, (...). 


The priests said that after Mykerinos Asychis was king of Egypt (lit. of 
Egypt king), (...). (Hdt. 2.136.1) 


I will argue that for a proper description of the use of the article in pred- 
icate NPs one should distinguish two types of copular sentences:^ clas- 
sifying and identifying ones (cf. Halliday 1967 and Lyons 1977).’° These 


74 Unfortunately, in his discussion of copular sentences in Ancient Greek, Kahn (1973) 
does not pay attention to the use of the article. 

75 Within this section, I use the term copular sentences to refer to copular sentences 
with a predicate NP. Of course, a copular verb may also be combined with other kinds of 
constituents, such as adjectives (e.g. John is wise) and adpositional, possessive, locative 
and existential constructions (e.g. this present is for John, this house is John’, John is in the 
garden, there is a dog in the garden). Copular sentences with these kinds of constituents, 
however, are not relevant for this discussion, as the use of the article (if any) is perfectly 
explicable on the basis of the general rule presented in section 5.3.1. 

7$ Another tradition classifies copular sentences on the basis of the discourse func- 
tion of the copular sentence as a whole. In this tradition, a distinction is made between 
(at least) specificational and predicational sentences. For a clear overview of the various 
theories within this tradition (including Higgins 1979 and Declerck 1988), see Keizer 
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two sentence types can be distinguished on the basis of the referentiality 
of the predicate NP.” If the predicate NP is non-referential, the sentence 
is classifying.^? In examples (85) and (86), for instance, 


(85) John is a teacher” 


(86) John is the cleverest student 


the predicate NP does not refer to some teacher or cleverest student, but 
ascribes the property of being a teacher and being the cleverest student 
to the referent of the subject NP (John). By attributing a property to the 
subject, these sentences classify the subject in a particular class of entities 
(hence the term classifying sentences).*° 

The predicate NP in identifying sentences,?! by contrast, is always 
referring. Consequently, the function of identifying sentences like (87) 
and (88) is not to ascribe a property to the subject, but to equate (iden- 
tify) the referent of the subject NP with the referent of the predicate 
NP. 


(87) John is the tall one over there 
(88) The bank robber is a man called Bill Smith 


That the NPs in (87) and (88) are equated with each other appears from 
the fact that the order of the constituents within the sentence can be 
reversed. Put differently, in identifying sentences it is not possible to 


(1992: 44 ff.). She proposes—after showing that the classifying/identifying and specifica- 
tional/predicational approach cannot be collapsed—to combine the two approaches in 
a two-layered typology. On the first layer, classifying sentences are distinguished from 
identifying ones. On the second level, these basic distinctions are categorised further on 
the basis of the discourse function of the sentence. Although this typology of copular 
sentences seems very attractive to me, I would digress too much if I were to present it in 
detail. 

77 Tt is nowhere explicitly stated that the referentiality of the predicate NP is the 
factor on the basis of which the sentence is classified. It is my own inference from their 
descriptions of the characteristics of the two types of sentences that the referentiality of 
the predicate NP is the decisive factor. 

78 Halliday (1967) calls classifying sentences intensive, Lyons (1977) calls them ascrip- 
tive. 

” All English examples in the first part of this section were taken from Keizer (1992: 
27, 35, 37, 47> 56, 71, 290, 291), except where otherwise specified. 

80 Note that example (86) can also be interpreted as an identifying sentence, if stress 
is laid on John instead of on the cleverest student (Who is the cleverest student? John is 
the cleverest student). 

81 Halliday (1967) calls identifying sentences extensive, Lyons (1977) calls them equa- 
tive. 
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decide which of the two NPs predicates over the other. In classifying 
sentences, by contrast, one of the NPs does have a predicating function, 
so that reversion is not possible.*” Another proof that the predicate and 
subject NP in identifying sentences are being equated is that the finite 
verb can agree in number both with the subject NP and the predicate 
NP; again this does not hold for classifying sentences. Compare examples 
(89) and (90):? 


(89) What you must avoid is/are feeling sorry for yourself and sleeping too 
much. 


(90) My brother is/*are a musician and a painter. 


It must be noticed that copular sentences with a definite predicate NP are 
sometimes ambiguous between a classifying and an identifying interpre- 
tation. In examples like (91) 


(91) John is the author of this book. 


the context has to determine whether the sentence is a statement about 
John's identity (i.e. answers the question: ‘who is John?’) or ascribes a 
property to John (i.e. answers the question: ‘what is John?’).** 

The reason why I introduced the distinction between classifying and 
identifying sentences is that the use of the article in the non-referential 
predicate NP of a classifying sentence differs from the use of the article 
in the referring ‘predicate NP'* of an identifying sentence. In identifying 
sentences, the 'predicate NP' is as referring as the subject NP, and conse- 
quently, we would expect the use of the article to be the same in both NPs. 


€? [n some cases reversion seems possible; example (86), for instance, can be reversed 
into the cleverest student is John. 'This is due to the fact that example (86) may also be 
interpreted as an identifying sentence (see footnote 80). 

83 There are (at least) two other distinctions between classifying and identifying 
sentences. In the first place, classifying and identifying sentences behave differently with 
respect to pronominalisation and relativisation (e.g. John is a nice guy. Peter is one, too 
vs. "John is the winner. Peter is one, too and Charlie thinks he is a genius, which/*who he 
is not vs. Charlie thinks he is the winner, *which/who he is not). Moreover, only predicate 
NPs in classifying sentences can receive a modifier of degree (e.g. he is to a certain point 
our leader vs. *he is to a certain point the leader we elected last year). The examples are 
adapted from Keizer (1992: 28 and 36). 

84 It should be noted that although example (86) could also be interpreted as both 
a classifying and an identifying sentence, the former interpretation was only possible if 
stress were laid on John instead of on ‘the cleverest student: In example (91), on the other 
hand, both interpretations are possible with stress on the final NP. 

85 As both NPs refer, it seems a bit awkward to speak of a predicate NP in these cases. 
For the sake of convenience, I will use the term ‘predicate NP’ to refer to the second NP. 
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Even though I found no more than 12 examples? of identifying sentences 
in my corpus, these examples seem to confirm this expectation:?? 


(92) (983) tovs Mv ù tas véas A£yovrac eivou TO EVALoOV velyoc CoqoAe 
to Óv0 và veAevrota ONVEVTA VO ts Mudinc. 


Those who say that the ships are the wooden wall were disturbed by the 
last two verses of the oracle of the Pythia. (Hdt. 7.142.2) 


(93) ROTA TADTE và EMEA ovveyéovro ai YVOLAL vv qoauévov Tas véac TO 
EvALvoOV teïyos eivat. 


On the basis of these verses the opinion of those who said that the ships 
were the wooden wall became doubtful. (Hdt. 7.142.3) 


(94) Ever since I turned back and repented, a vision keeps coming to haunt 
my sight, and it will not allow me to do as you advise; just now it has 
threatened me and gone 


ei Ov Vedg ou 6 èmnéunov xai oi xóvvoc èv Hdovi] got yevéoða 
OTOATHAGOINY exi thy "EAAÓOa, EXLTTHOETAL xoi ooi THUTO TODTO OvEL- 
gov, óuoiws [óc] xai &yoi EvtEeAAOUEVOV. 


If a god is the sender (of these dreams) and if it is his full pleasure that 
we invade Greece, that same dream will visit you too, and it will give you 
the same order as it gave me. (Hdt. 7.15.3) 


8° The small number could be due to the text type of my corpus, for the purpose of 
an identifying sentence (see Higgins 1979, Declerck 1988 and Keizer 1992) is to give 
(further) information on the identity of a referent (e.g. The bank robber is Bill Sikes or A: 
Bill? Whos Bill? B: Hes the fellow who was sitting next to you at dinner yesterday), or to 
equate two referents the addressee assumes to be two different persons/objects (e.g. the 
morning star is the evening star). In a narrative text about historical events, this kind of 
identifying information is, naturally, very limited. Herodotus does present information 
on people's function and origin, but, generally, the purpose of this information is not 
to identify the referent, but to give further information on the referent's identity. In an 
example like: (...) &xuwxvéovrau za oóà “YSdovea ó 68 “YScoevys tv uèv yévoc IH£oongc, 
otoatnyòs 02 tõv Nagadahaccinv &vüodozov tõv £v Ti Aoin. (... they came to 
Hydarnes. Hydarnes was a Persian of birth, commander of the people living at the 
sea-coast in Asia; Hdt. 7.135.1), commander' does not provide information by means 
of which the addressee can identify Hydarnes, but gives additional information on his 
identity. 

87 The expectation also seems to be confirmed by the observation of Gildersleeve 
(1900: 324) that 'the article is not much used with the predicate except in convertible 
propositions, that is, those statements where the predicate may be the subject or subject 
predicate. 

88 This sentence might also be interpreted as a classifying sentence (if the sender 
belongs to the category of gods). For two reasons, however, an identifying interpretation 
seems more likely to me. First of all, the context makes it more likely that Xerxes is looking 
for the identity of the sender (who is the sender?) than its class (what is the sender?). 
Second, if the first NP (S¢6c¢) was meant to provide an indication of the class of the sender 
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Examples (92) and (93) are taken from an episode where Herodotus 
relates the confusion of the Athenians after having received an oracle 
that says that a wooden wall (vetyoc údov) will save them. Some of 
the Athenians claim that the wooden wall of the oracle has to be the 
Acropolis, but others think it means their ships. The latter interpretation, 
however, seems to contradict the last two sentences of the oracle that 
say that Salamis (an island near Athens) will bring death to the sons 
of women. As this short recapitulation of the episode makes clear, both 
tas véac (‘the ships) and to EvAwov tetxoc (‘the wooden wall’) that 
are equated in (92) and (93) refer to textually evoked, and therefore 
identifiable, entities. Thus, in both NPs, the presence of the article seems 
in line with the general rule. Example (94) is taken from a direct speech, 
in which Xerxes tells Artabanos about a dream he had. He states that if 
the sender of the dream was a god (thus, if the sender can be equated with 
one of the gods) and wants them to invade Greece, this god will also visit 
Artabanos. As ô émutéuswv (‘the sender’) is a substantivised particle, I 
will leave its articulation out of consideration;?? Sedc, on the other hand, 
is a common noun that does deserve some attention. The absence of an 
article is in conformity to the general rule, as the NP refers to a new, 
unrelatable entity (i.e. some non-specific god). 

Thus, despite the small number of identifying sentences, it seems 
justified to draw the conclusion that in Greek the article in the ‘predicate 
NP' of identifying sentences functions in the same way as the article in 
‘normal’ referring NPs, i.e. indicating whether the intended referent can 
be identified by the addressee. 

In contrast to identifying sentences, classifying sentences occur fre- 
quently in my corpus (apparently, a narrative text is suitable for ascribing 
properties to objects and persons).?? AII these sentences show that the use 


instead of its identity, an adjective (Setoc) would have been more natural, e.g. Hdt. 7.137.2 
(...) Gfj.ov Ov uor Sti Oeiov éyéveto Tò ztofiyua £x ts uńvioc: ((...) makes it plain to 
me that this was the divine result of his anger’ 

8° For the exclusion of substantivised participles from my data, see Chapter 1, section 
1.2. If the definiteness of participles is comparable to that of common nouns, the presence 
of the article can be explained by the fact that the sender is unequivocally relatable to the 
dream, as in the view of the speaker of these words every dream has a sender. 

°° The higher frequency of classifying sentences in comparison to identifying ones 
could be a general tendency, for the traditional grammars of Classical Greek—which do 
not distinguish identifying and classifying sentences themselves—give many examples 
of the latter and only very few of the former (that are exceptional cases in their view). 
Incidentally, only Kühner-Gerth (1904: I 591) realise that the predicate NP of—what 
I name—classifying sentences lacks the article because it does not refer to a specific 
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of the article in non-referential predicate NPs differs from the use of the 
article in ‘common’ referring NPs.” In a non-referential NP, the use of 
the article is not determined by the identifiability of the property the NP 
expresses, but by its non-referentiality: a non-referential predicate NP is 
simply always bare.?? As the following examples of non-referential pred- 
icate NPs illustrate, in all classifying sentences the predicate NP is bare, 
irrespective of the question of whether the information the NP expresses 
is textually evoked (examples 95 and 96), relatable to available knowledge 
(examples 97 and 98, where king can be related to Egypt and mother city 
to the other Ethiopians) or new, unrelatable information (examples 99 
and 100): 


(95)  óoot uèv aùtòv TOV Üeàv ånévoav ui] qàoo civar, ToUTWV uev TOV 
ipàv ovbte &xeuéAevo (...) Soot dé uv xatéðnoav HOG civar, TOUTWV 
dE Ws GANDEWS DE@v £óvvov xai ddevó£a WAVTNLA TAQEXOUEVOV và 
UGALOTO ETTEMEAETO. 


The shrines of the gods who acquitted him of a theft, he neglected (...) 
but those of the gods who had convicted him of being a thief (lit. thief), 
he worshipped, since he considered them to be gods indeed and their 
oracles reliable. (Hdt. 2.174.2) 


(96) ava yoóvov è aùtoŭ oi ANGyovot yevóuevor tooqávrvau TOV EVoviov 
Oeav dStetédEov &Óvvec, Tyhivew Evdc teo THV TEOYOVOV xtoauévov 
TEST TOLMSE. (...) èT à ve ol &xóyovov AdtOD igopavtat vv Oev 
EOOVTAL. 


In course of time his descendants became the priest of the Earth Goddess 
and continued to be so. This office was obtained by Telines, one of 
the descendants, in the following way (...) on the condition that his 
descendants would be the priests of the Gods (lit. priests of the Gods). 
(Hdt. 7.153.2-3) 


individual, but express ‘den abstrakten Begriff einer Eigenschaft, die von dem Subjekte 
ausgesagt wird: 

?! This does not only hold for Greek, but also for English, for instance. For this 
language, Keizer (1992: 277 ff.) shows that whereas referential NPs are definite if they 
refer to unequivocally inferrable and evoked entities, non-referential NPs are only definite 
if they denote unequivocally inferrable properties. Thus, ‘with referential NPs the basic 
difference is that between identifiability (on the basis of either givenness or inferrability) 
and unidentifiability (newness). With predicate nominals, on the other hand, the basic 
distinction appears to be that of inferrability vs. non-inferrability (i.e. both givenness and 
newness)’ (Keizer 1992: 292). 

?? According to Lyons (1999: 104) in a great many languages the predicate NP of 
classifying sentences is bare ifthe NP expresses a profession, social status or sex of human 
beings. Cf. Jean est médecin, Juan es médico, Johann ist Arzt (Lyons 1999: 185). In Greek, 
however, the article is absent irrespective of the property the NP expresses. 
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(97) peta dé Muxeoivov yevéoðar Atybatov Paoréa £Aeyov ot to£ec "Aov- 


xw, (...). 
The priests said that after Mykerinos Asychis had become the king of 
Egypt (lit. of Egypt king), (...). (Hdt. 2.136.1) 


(98) Aéyetat dé abu Å nós eivai UNTEdMOAIS TOV (230v Aidióxov. 


This city is said to be the mother city of the other Ethiopians (lit. mother 
city of the other Ethiopians). (Hdt. 2.29.6) 


(99)  (...) ot paor toia ógra civar yiv nãoav,? Edgonny te xol A otv xoi 
Aon. 


(...) they say that the whole world consists of (lit. is) three parts: Europe, 
Asia and Libya. (Hdt. 2.16.1) 


(100) ovtos u£v of 6 Adyos HV uuo oóc, TOUTOV Sé TOD Aóyou zaoevürpalv 
TOLEEOXETO vijvóe, óc 1] ELowsmy meoimaAMys cin yoon (...). 
This argument was a call for revenge, and he made this addition to this 


argument, that Europe was a nice country (lit. nice country) (...). 
(Hdt. 7.5.3) 


As examples (97) and (99) show, in Greek it is not necessary for the 
subject to be the first NP?' Classifying sentences may thus as easily 
be reversed as identifying sentences. The second criterion by means of 
which we could distinguish between English classifying and identifying 
sentences was the agreement in number of the finite verb (as only the 
finite verb of an identifying sentence can both agree in number with the 
subject NP and the predicate NP). In Greek, however, this criterion is not 
very useful either, because the finite verb of classifying sentence can also 
agree with the predicate NP (cf. Smyth 1956: 263): 

(101) (=56) tò © Ov nála oi Ojo Atyuatos Exadéeto, víjc TO megiuetoov 

OTCOLOL gior ELXOOL xal ExATOV xal &&oouwoy uot. 


Thebe was called Aigyptos in ancient times, its circumference was (lit. 
are) six thousand one hundred and twenty furlongs. (Hdt. 2.15.3) 


°3 For some reason unclear to me NPs with a form of yñ (in the meaning ‘earth’/‘world’) 
in combination with a form of nãoa (‘whole’) are always bare, even though NPs with a 
form of tác in the meaning ‘whole’ are normally definite. That the absence of the article is 
due to the nature ofthe noun rather than presence ofthe modifier is supported by the fact 
that the use of the article with y more often conflicts with the general rule described in 
section 5.3.1. NPs with a form of y meaning ‘land’ (as opposed to water) or ‘earth’/‘world’ 
often lack an article although the referent is identifiable. With y meaning ‘soil; ‘arable 
land’ or ‘territory, by contrast, the use of the article does conform to the general rule. 

24 In Greek it is the pragmatic function of the constituent that determines its position 
in the clause (see H. Dik 1995). 
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Hence, the distinction between subject and predicate NP in classifying 
sentences can only be made on the basis of the function of the NP: the 
NP to which a property is attributed is the subject, the NP that attributes 
this property is the predicate NP. This difference in function is reflected 
in the use of the article: whereas the referring subject NP is definite if 
identifiable, the non-referential predicate NP is always bare. 


5.4.2. Other non-referential NPs 


In the previous subsection (5.4.1), I discussed the use of the article in 
the predicate NPs of copular sentences. I argued that the non-referential 
predicate NPs of classifying sentences always lack an article, irrespective 
of the identifiability of the property they express. This section shows 
that other non-referential NPs are also always bare. Most of these other 
non-referential NPs serve as the third argument of a verb with a double 
accusative, such as movém (‘make someone so and so), xoAéo (Call 
someone so and so’) or xaðiotnu (‘appoint someone’). Just like the non- 
referential NPs that serve as the predicate of a copular sentence, these 
NPs do not refer to some entity, but ascribe a property to a referent. As 
a consequence of their non-referential nature these NPs always lack an 
article:”° 
(102) 6¢ dv Å x00 yéveos tovtov MEEGPUTATOS, tovto &xiróEo vec čoyeoða 

TOV ANitov AvTOL quvAoxdc ExovOL (Atov SE XAAEOVOL TO MOVTAVILOV 

ot “Ayatot). 

They order the eldest of that family not to enter their townhall and 


themselves keep watch there. The Achaeans call the townhall leitos. 
(Hdt. 7.197.2) 


(103) énette yao éotioavto wv Paouvéa tov Atyvatiov ol ÀANEOTEÕTEG, 
MAQEOXEVATETO WS £AOv Ett TOV "Azxoü]v. 


For after the rebels made him king of the Egyptians, he prepared to 
march against Apries (Hdt. 2.162.2) 


?5 Some of Kühner-Gerth's examples (1904: I 591) show that the third argument of 
verbs like «aAéo does not have to be predicating, but also can be referring. Cf. Hdt. 5.77.2 
(...) &ri tõv immoPotéwv TH yoon Aeixovov ot SE vrxopóvot &xoAéovto ot MayéEs 
TOV EoQouóéov (*... they left them on the estates of the ‘horse owners. The rich men 
of the Chalkidians are called the horse owners’) and X. An. 6.6.7 £myeipotot PaAAEtw 
tov AgEunmov, avaxadrotvtes tov mooĝótny (‘they set to work to hit Dexippos calling 
him the traitor’). As the second example clearly shows, xaAéw in these cases means: 
identifying someone as X by calling him X. 
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Moreover, non-referential NPs can be used as non-obligatory com- 
plements of the verb (i.e. as so-called adjuncts). In these cases, the non- 
referential NP expresses in which capacity or role one of the partici- 
pants or objects is involved in the SoA. In example (104), for instance, 
Herodotus tells us that three men were sent to Asia ‘as spies’; in (105) he 
suggests the possibility that king Sesotris left a part of his army ‘as inhab- 
itants of the country. Like the non-referential NPs discussed above, non- 
referential adjuncts are always bare, irrespective of the identifiability of 
the entity/property they express: 


(104) wc dé tatta opi £óoEe, xavaXvoópevor tàs £yÜpac TEMTA uev xata- 
OxOTOVES MEUTOVOL Es THY Aci dvdeas toes. 


As soon as they had decided these things, they settled their disputes and 
sent three men as spies to Asia first. (Hdt. 7.146.1) 


(105) oùx ëyw to evdedtev dtoExéwe einet eive aùÙtòc ó Paoreùs Zéoootoic 
AMOSAGEUEVOS TiS EOVTOD OTEATLIS LOQLOV Goov Sy adTOD xacéAure 
tis yo onc oixNtogag, cite (...). 


I cannot say with certainty what happened next, whether king Sesostris 
himself parted off some part of his army and left it there as inhabitants 
of the country (lit. of the country inhabitants), or (...). (Hdt. 2.103.2) 


The absence of an article before oŭvoua in constructions like v A 
A£itou/£otw/1v otvoua B seems to indicate that in these cases oŭvoua 
has to be analysed as a non-referential NP:”° 


(106) peta ôè vobrov Paotetoat dvóoa vuqAov EE "Avootoc MOALOG, TH 
oŭvoua "A vvow eivat. 


After him reigned a blind man from Anysispolis called Anysis (lit. to 
whom was A. as a name). (Hdt. 2.137.1) 


% Another noun that is frequently used non-referentially is yvoun (e.g. Hdt. 7.18.3 
Émováuevoc TADTA YVØUNV eiyov &vosu(Govrá oe UAXAQLOTOV elvat xoc xávrov 
àvõoorwv. ‘knowing this, I had the opinion (‘as an opinion) that if you kept quiet, you 
would be the happiest person in the opinion of all people). The absence of the article 
with the non-referential NP in phrases like this is probably extended to all constructions 
where yva@tn is combined with a verb, even those where yvow cannot be interpreted 
non-referentially as the verbal complex is not followed by an AcI or óc-sentence (cf. Hdt. 
7.852 iva dé uù 'ótoBovA£ew utv Soxéw, viru TO ztofiyuo Es u£oov, yvouny xEAEVOV 
buéov TOV BovAóuevov Grogaiveodat. ‘but so that I not seem to you to have my own 
way, I lay the matter before you all, and bid whoever wishes to declare his opinion (lit. 
opinion)’). The problem with this hypothesis is, however, that the constructions where 
van cannot be interpreted non-referentially are more frequent than those where the 
absence of the article can be explained by the non-referentiality of yvaun. 
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(107) todto yae dy obvoué EOTL xoior TAOLOLOL TOUTOLOL. 


This was as a name to these boats. (Hdt. 2.96.5) 


As can been seen in the literal translations of the examples (106) and 
(107), I analyse constructions like these as possessive/locative construc- 
tions (e.g. 'for/to him is “Avvotc’) with an additional adjunct giving infor- 
mation on the role of the subject (‘as a name). Kühner-Gerth (1904: 
I 591), on the other hand, assume that óvoua is the predicate NP of a 
copular sentence (“Avuotc is the name), while the dative is some kind 
of adjunct (‘for/to him’). The problem of this analysis is that one can- 
not explain the absence of the article before 6voua: the copular sentence 
“Avvotc is the name’ being an identifying one (it equates "Avvoic and 
Ovoud, as can been seen from the fact that the sentence can be reversed), 
one would expect 6vouc to be definite. 


5.5. The use of the article in generic NPs 


As the grammars observe correctly (cf. Gildersleeve 1900: 255 ff., Good- 
win 1930: 207, Kühner-Gerth 1904: I 589, Smyth 1956: 287-288 and 
Schwyzer-Debrunner 1950: 24-25), a Greek NP can owe its article to 
its genericity. In this section, I will analyse the function of this ‘generic 
article’ (as Smyth (1956: 278) calls it) and examine whether its function 
is comparable to the function of the article in non-generic NPs. Should 
we distinguish two kinds of articles, each with its own function, or do 
the ‘generic’ and ‘non-generic’ article share some basic characteristic? 
Before we can give an answer to this question, however, it should be anal- 
ysed what generic reference and generic NPs are. As singular and plural 
generic NPs have slightly different functions, they will be discussed in 
two separate sections. 


5.5.1. Singular generic NPs 


As in most—if not all—other European languages, in Ancient Greek a 
definite singular NP may be used generically:?7 


°” Although (non-specific) indefinite NPs may occur in generic sentences, they are 
not generic NPs themselves. In an example like ‘a beaver builds dams’ (= a beaver, no 
matter which one, builds dams), the expression as a whole is generic, but the NP ‘a beaver’ 
is not. However substantial the difference between a generic (definite) NP and a non- 
specific (indefinite) NP is theoretically, in some contexts it turns out to be very small. In 
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(108) Itravelled to a district in Arabia not far from Bouto where I learned about 
the winged serpents. 
toU OE óquoc Å LOEG?) oin meg THV 0Ooov ATIAG SE OD MTEQWTA qoo£et 
CAKE voto ts vuxveotóoc ATEQOTOL uáMotå xv] EUPEQEOTATA. 
The snake looks like water snakes (lit. the form of the snake is like of 


water snakes). Their wings are not feathered but very like the wings of a 
bat. (Hdt. 2.76.2-3) 


(109) 6 06 Aiyúxtios xíjyvc tvyyáver ťoos £ov và Tato. 
The Egyptian cubit is equal to the Samian. (Hdt. 2.168.1) 
(110) qvoóGoi tò LEV otrais tolor TOOL, TOV SE tAv toL YEQOL. 


Dough (lit. the dough) they knead with their feet, but clay (lit. the clay) 
with their hands. (Hdt. 2.36.3)?8 


As argued above, the question is why these generic NPs take a definite 
article and what the relation is between this use ofthe definite article and 
the use ofthe article in NPs referring to (non-)specific entities. To answer 
this question, we should first examine what singular generic NPs do. 

In the (recent) literature on genericity,” it is agreed that in the case of 
singular generic NPs reference is made to a kind.'°° The main argument 


comparisons, for instance, both definite (generic) NPs and indefinite (non-specific) NPs 
occur. Although there seems to be a slight preference for an indefinite NP if comparison 
is made with a referent the addressee is thoroughly familiar with (cf. Hdt. 2.73.2 &c tà 
UCALOTO LETH zxeouprnot GWOLOTATOS xai TO uéyotoc ‘he (= the phoenix) is most like 
an eagle in shape and size’) and for a definite NP if comparison is made with more remote 
referents (cf. Hdt. 2.96.1 và è SH TAOTA oq Toot qoonyéovot àoti Ex týs åxávðns 


TOLEVLEVE, TAS Å LOEG uév &ow OUOLOTATH TO Kvonvoto Awt, ... . ‘the ships which 
they use for carrying cargo are made of acacia wood, which is most like the Cyrenian 
lotus in form, ...’), the two possibilities often alter in free variation. 


?* This example makes clear that Greek resembles French in that generic mass nouns 
are definite (cf. Le lait est salutaire). In English (and German and Dutch), by contrast, 
generic mass nouns are indefinite (cf. Milk is healthy). 

°° Among many others: Nunberg and Pan (1975), Burton-Roberts (1976), Carlson 
(1979 and 1982), Declerck (1991), Krifka et al. (1995), Lyons (1999) and Oosterhof 
(2008). 

100 For a long period, it was claimed that definite singular NPs (and other generic NPs 
as well) are non-referential expressions that express universal quantification. According 
to this theory (108) could be paraphrased as ‘for every x, if x is a snake, then it has the 
shape of a hydra. This theory, however, was proven to be inadequate for several reasons. 
In the first place, universal quantification is too weak: for whereas generic NPs only 
occur in sentences that express principled (non-accidental) generalisations, universal 
quantifiers may also occur in sentences that express accidental generalisations (Dahl 
1975, Lyons 1977, Carlson 1982). Apart from being too weak, universal quantification 
is also too strong in that generic NPs allow exceptions, whereas universal quantifiers do 
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for this analysis is that definite singular NPs are the subject par excellence 
for kind-predicates, like be extinct (cf. the dodo is extinct) and abound (cf. 
the beaver abounds on these rivers).!?! But as a kind consists of members, 
a kind-referring analysis can also explain the use of the definite singular 
in those cases where more or less concrete entities are required, !? as in 
example (111): 


(111) &neàv yàg £c THY yv £x«pij Ex Tot Vdatos ó xooxodELAOS xoi éxevco 


yavy C. ..). 
For when the crocodile comes ashore out of the water and then lies with 
his mouth wide open (...). (Hdt. 2.68.5) 


Kind-reference on its own, however, fails to explain the difference in 
acceptability of the following examples: 


(112a) The lion is ferocious. 
(112b) ?The lion with three feet is ferocious. 
(113a) The Coke bottle has a narrow neck. 


(113b) ?The green bottle has a narrow neck. 


not (Lyons 1977). The (third) objection to the view of generics as universal quantifiers is 
that universal quantification does definitely not hold for those generics that occur in non- 
generic sentences, e.g. Shockley invented the transistor/*every transistor/*all transistors. 
(cf. Kleiber 1990: 38 and 42, Krifka et al. 1995: 43-44, Papafragou 1996: 167 ff.). Definite 
singular generic NPs have also been analysed as denoting the meaning or intension of 
the noun (among others Martin 1986). It has been often brought forward, however, that 
an intensional analysis is blocked in non-generic sentences like the rat reached Australia 
in 1770 and l'homme a mis le pied sur la lune en 1969. It will be clear that these sentences 
do not communicate that the intension of the rat came to Australia or the intension of 
mankind set foot on the moon, but rather some concrete, extensional entities of these 
kinds. Kleiber (1990: 47) adds that even in some generic sentences an intensional analysis 
of the definite singular NP raises questions. In an example like ‘le chat est un animal 
intelligent, it is difficult to maintain that it predicates the property of being an intelligent 
animal to the intension of the cat (‘cathood’). 

101 In some languages a plural NP is also possible in combination with a kind-predicate 
(e.g. dodos are extinct and les dodos sont en voie de disparition). The definite singular NP, 
however, is conceived to be considerably better. I could not test the acceptability of plural 
generics with kind-predicates for Ancient Greek, as kind-predicates do not occur in my 
corpus. There is only one example ofa predicate that requires a kind-referring object: (...) 
éheyov (...) too tovc Aiyuntious åvõoonrov andvtiwv é&evosiv tov &£vavtóv ((...) 
they said (...) that first of all people the Egyptians invented the year, Hdt. 2.4.1). 

102 Tt is important to note that are not two different kinds of kind-referring NPs. The 
beaver/panda/X is not ambiguous between a ‘class-qua-class’ reading and a ‘class-as-a- 
collection-of-its-members' interpretation. The fact that coordination of both types of 
predicates is possible (e.g. the dodo had two legs and is now extinct (example taken from 
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On the basis of examples like these, Nunberg and Pan (1975) and 
Krifka et al. (1995) argue that a definite singular NP can only be inter- 
preted generically if reference is made to a well-established kind. Accord- 
ing to Krifka et al. (1995), the contrast between (112a) and (113a) on the 
one hand, and (112b) and (113b) on the other must be due to the fact 
that whereas the lion and the Coke bottle denote well-established kinds, 
the lion with three feet and the green bottle do not. 

On the basis of my data, however, I doubt whether the conclusion of 
Krifka et al. that the definite singular refers to a well-established kind is 
correct. Their view is problematic because the definite singular may refer 
to a kind the addressee is not familiar with: 

(114) xà uèv O1] àa Óovea xai noia mevyet wv, 6 SE tooyiàos eiorvoióv ot 
EOTL, Gre MPEAEOUEV ztoóc AUTOD. 
All birds and beasts flee from it, except the sandpiper, with which it is at 
peace because this bird does the crocodile a service. (Hdt. 2.68.4) 


(115) vopiTovor dé xai tov iyOvev tov xaheúuevov Aezióotóv (oov siva xai 
THY EYXEAUV. 


And of the fish they consider the so-called lepidotos to be sacred and 
the eel. (Hdt. 2.72) 


I can hardly imagine that the Egyptian spur-winged lapwing in example 
(114) was a well-established kind for the average (Greek) addressee, or 
that Herodotus wanted to present this bird as such. In example (115), 
there can be no doubt as to the nature of the kind Lepidotos: from the 
participle xadevuevov ‘so-called’ it is evident that Herodotus did not 
even assume the addressee to be familiar with this fish. 

Kleiber (1990) is also very critical about Krifkas view that definite 
singular generic NPs refer to well-established kinds, as it fails to explain 
the difference between examples like (116)-(119): 


(116) ?Le mammifére est un animal. 

(117) ?Je vais vous parler de l'animal. 

(118) Lanimal qui a peur se couche. 

(119) Létudiant de notre Université est toujours un modèle de travail. 


It is difficult to maintain that whereas le mammifére in (116) and lanimal 
in (117) do not refer to well-established kinds, [animal qui a peur or 


Lyons 1999: 183)), proves that the X has a constant semantic representation. Apparently, 
the kind Dodo has inherited the properties and characteristics of the individual dodos. 
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létudiant de notre Université do. Therefore, Kleiber abandons the idea 
of kind-referring completely and develops a new theory claiming that 
a definite singular generic NP has to be considered a mass NP:'” 


(120) ‘La combinaison Le + N comptable générique aboutit à un SN (= NP) 
massif. L'idée fondamentale est que l'utilisation de Le générique avec un 
N comptable a pour conséquence de présenter un référent homogène, 

qui nest plus constitué doccurences discernables, différentes’ 
(Kleiber 1990: 84). 


On the basis of this theory, Kleiber can account for the difference in 
acceptability between (116)-(117) and (118)-(119): a definite singular 
NP cannot refer to superclasses like the mammal and the animal as the 
members of those superclasses constitute too heterogeneous a whole to 
allow ‘homogeneous reference’ with a mass NP. Homogeneous reference, 
however, is possible as soon as the referents become homogenised, either 
by adding a further modification (e.g. l'animal qui a peur), or by choos- 
ing a predicate that takes the referent as something homogeneous (e.g. 
lanimal est dépourvu de raison).'* 

Although the idea of homogeneity sounds very attractive to me, I 
do not agree with Kleiber that a definite singular generic NP must be 
considered a mass NP. Mass nouns (e.g. sand, gold) typically consist 
of parts instead of members. The definite singular generic, however, 
although a homogeneous whole, in my view still has members instead 
of parts. This can be most convincingly argued in those cases where 
the predicate requires concrete entities (cf. example 111).^ My second 
objection to Kleibers theory is that homogeneity on its own is not 
sufficient for the felicity of generic reference by a definite singular NP. For 
why should the animal qui a peur of (118) make up a more homogeneous 
class than the lion with three feet of (112b)? I think that (part of) the 
answer is that the kind/type/class'® the definite singular refers to has to 


103 Observe that Kleiber does not argue that the count noun that is part of the generic 
NP turns into a mass noun, but that the NP as a whole adopts the characteristics of a mass 
noun. This view is based on the assumption that the basic meaning of the definite article 
is to express unity (see below). 

104 In the same way, the unwillingness of the definite singular to allow exceptions (cf. 
oiseau, sauf lautruche, vole and les oiseaux, sauf les autiches, volent) can be explained by 
the fact that homogeneous reference is not compatible with deviant members. 

105 Kleiber (1990: 96-97) states that in this kind of sentences the principle of ‘métony- 
mie intégrée is at work. The characteristics of some parts of the whole are attributed to 
the whole. I do agree with him that the NP is used metonymically. However, in my view 
the crocodile in example (111) refers to individuals instead of parts of the whole. 

106 | prefer the somewhat clumsy enumeration 'kind/type/class to plain ‘kind? as the 
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share the properties and characteristics that are relevant for the utterance 
in question in a homogeneous way. As the property of being afraid in 
(118) is relevant with respect to the fact that animals hide themselves, 
the utterance is successful. The property of having three feet of the lions 
in (112b), by contrast, is not relevant for their ferocity. Likewise, the 
property of being green of the bottles in (113b) has nothing to do with, 
i.e. is not relevant for, their having a narrow neck. 

In conclusion, my tentative hypothesis will be that the definite singu- 
lar generic NP refers to a kind/type/class whose members are sufficiently 
homogeneous with respect to the characteristics relevant for the utter- 
ance. In this way, the problems of the traditional kind-referring analysis 
(what's a kind?) have been solved, together with my objection to Kleiber's 
theory that the definite singular has no parts, but members. 


The question is, of course, why a generic singular NP—referring to 
a kind/type/class whose members are sufficiently homogeneous with 
respect to the characteristics relevant for the utterance—is marked by 
a definite article and whether the function of this ‘generic’ article is 
comparable to the function of the common article in non-generic NPs. 
In the literature on genericity, the use of the definite article with singular 
generic NPs has not received much attention. Generally, it is only stated 
that singular generics are definite, without any attention to the reason 
why. Kleiber (1990: 71), who—as was discussed above—assumes singular 
generics to be mass NPs referring to sufficiently homogeneous referents, 
does pay some attention to the function of the article in generic NPs. 
He defends the view that in both generic and non-generic NPs the 
definite article expresses unity. For generic NPs, this function of the 
article will be a consequence of their ‘mass’ nature. Kleiber does not 
explain, however, how to understand the article to express unity in non- 
generic NPs. 

Although I do not agree with Kleiber that singular generics are mass 
NPs, nor that the function of the article is to express unity, one aspect of 


singular generic NPs in my corpus do not only refer to various kinds of animals and 
plants, but also to measures (e.g. example 109). For want of a better alternative, I also use 
the enumeration kind/type/class to account for this kind of generics. 

107 I will not try to give a definition of being sufficiently homogeneous. For the aim of 
the present study it is sufficient to stress that the members of the kind have to resemble 
each other so much that one member can represent the whole kind. Further research has 
to make clear to which extent the members have to resemble each other to be sufficiently 
homogeneous. 
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his analysis seems very attractive, viz. the fact that he discerns one general 
function of the article for both generic and non-generic NPs. In my view, 
it is also possible to discern such a general function ofthe definite article 
if singular generics are considered to refer to a kind/type/class with suf- 
ficiently homogeneous members for the relevant characteristic(s) and if 
definite articles in non-generic NPs are considered to mark identifiability 
instead of unity. In both cases, the definite article marks the identifiabil- 
ity of the referent, irrespective of the fact whether it marks a generic or 
non-generic noun. 

For a generic referent, I assume that the identification will run as fol- 
lows: on hearing the beaver the addressee will first check whether there is 
a (non-)specific (i.e. non-generic) beaver anchored in his current prag- 
matic information.!9* If there is such a non-generic beaver available, for 
instance because it was mentioned before, or because of the activation of 
a cognitive structure to which this beaver can be unequivocally anchored 
(e.g. a zoo, a trip along a river in Canada), he will assume the definite NP 
to refer to this non-generic entity. If there is no such entity anchored in 
his current pragmatic information (i.e. an available cognitive structure), 
he will consider the beaver to refer to a kind anchored in his larger (i.e. 
non-current, non-available) information.!° If this analysis of the func- 
tion of the article in singular generics is correct, the general function of 
the article is to indicate that the referent can unequivocally be related to 
some knowledge. In the case of a non-generic NP, this knowledge has to 
be available; the referent of a generic NP, by contrast, is to be related to 
general knowledge. 


108 Cf. Declerck (1991: 190), who names this primacy of current information the 
immediateness principle. The immediateness principle can be explained on the basis 
of Grices maxim of relation (i.e. the addressee expects to get information that is max- 
imally relevant): a referent in the addressee’s current pragmatic information is more 
present/near/available and hence more relevant than the remote and hence less relevant 
information in his larger information. 

109 My analysis that the article in singular generic NPs indicates that the referent is 
unequivocally relatable to general knowledge is favoured by the fact that some languages 
possess a specific marker for both unique entities and kind-referring NPs. Like kind- 
referring NPs, unique entities are part of the general (instead of current) knowledge of the 
addressee. Frisian and some German dialects, for example, use a short form of the article 
(da instead of dea) in combination with proper names and in references to unique entities 
and kind-referring NPs. In Indonesian the situation is highly similar: unique entities and 
kind-referring NPs are bare in contrast to other definite NPs that are overtly marked with 
a special determiner or suffix (Krifka et al. 1995: 69). 
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5.5.2. Plural generic NPs 


In contrast to English, in which plural generic NPs are indefinite (e.g. 
Mary likes dogs), Ancient Greek marks plural generics as definite:!? 


(121) (2115) vouíGovot 8 xai TOV iyðúwv Tov xaAeouevov AETLEWMTOV LOOV 
eivat xal thv £yyeXvv. iooUc 62 TOUTOUS TOD Neihov paoi eivai xai TOV 
òoviðwv TOUS YHVAAWMEXAS. 


And of the fish they consider the so-called lepidotos to be sacred and the 
eel. They say that they are sacred to the Nile and of the birds, the fox- 
geese. (Hdt. 2.72) 


(122) Atyvsatwot (...) và TOAAG zóvra ETAL tolor GAAOLOL GvIEC@sOLOL 
EOTHOAVTIO HEC TE xal vóuovs. (...) TH KYVED ot LEV &vóoss ETL THV 
HEPAMEWV POQEOVOL, ai SE yuvatxEs ETL TOV uV. 


The Egyptians (...) have instituted customs and laws contrary for the 
most part to those of the rest of mankind. (...) Men (lit. the men) carry 
loads (lit. the loads) on their heads, women (lit the women) on their 
shoulders. (Hdt. 2.35.2-3) 


Although there is a lively discussion about the indefinite plural gener- 
ics,!!! the definite plurals in languages like Ancient Greek and French did 
not get much attention. Krifka et al. (1995: 68), who discuss the French 
system briefly in one section, simply state that the definite plural is a kind- 
referring NP comparable with the definite singular. This, however, can- 
not be true, as singular and plural definites do not fit into the subject and 
object position of kind-referring predicates equally well: 


110 Kühner-Gerth (1904: I 602 f£) and Smyth (1956: 289) claim that the article may 
be left out in (plural) generic NPs. In the examples cited, however, the indefinite NPs 
are never used generically, but most often non-specific, e.g. Pl. Phdr. 227a mogevoucn dé 
Eds neoímaxov €Ew tetyous ‘and I am going for a walk outside the walls’ and X. Mem. 
4.3.14.8 xai &vewot AVTOL LEV OVX OQ@vtat ‘and the winds are themselves invisible. 

111 See (among many others) Carlson (1977, 1979 and 1982), Krifka et al. (1995) and 
Laca (1990). In my view, Krifkas and Laca’s observation that a generic interpretation 
of an indefinite plural is only possible in suitable syntactic and pragmatic contexts is a 
consequence of the more general rule that if the context (and not just the syntactic or 
pragmatic function of the NP) does not restrict the total number of specimens to which 
the NP refers, the addressee will assume that reference is made to all specimens of the 
kind (cf. Declerck (1991: 185) about beavers build dams: ‘since there are no semantic or 
pragmatic elements in the context that restrict the reference in any way, the maximal- 
set principle leads the hearer to conclude that the reference is to the largest possible set 
of entities satisfying the description beavers, that is, the generic set. Since this set is not 
restricted in any way, it includes all beavers in any possible world, that is not only the 
beavers existing now, but also those living in the past and in the future’). 
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(123a) Le dodo est éteint. 
(123b) ?Les dodos sont éteints. 
(124a) Shockley a inventé le transistor. 


(124b) ?Shockley a inventé les transistors. 


Kleiber is the only one who discusses the plural definite NPs in more 
detail. In his view, les X refers to the ensemble of individuals that are X 
(Kleiber 1990: 72-73). So, whereas the definite singular refers to a homo- 
geneous referent that seem no longer to consist of separate occurrences, 
the definite plural refers to the set of the (still countable) members of a 
class. According to Kleiber, this difference explains why the definite plu- 
ral, in contrast to the definite singular, does allow exceptions (cf. *loiseau, 
sauf lautruche, vole and les oiseaux, sauf les autruches, volent) and is not 
restricted to ‘homogeneous classes (cf. ?le lion à trois pattes est féroce et 
les lions à trois pattes sont féroces). 

Although my analysis of the definite singular does not wholly corre- 
spond with Kleiber' (see section 5.5.1), his idea that the definite plu- 
ral the beavers refers to the ensemble of members of the kind Beaver 
sounds very attractive to me. Yet, Kleiber's formulation 'the ensemble of 
individuals that are X’ is not very explicit about what exactly the plu- 
ral generic refers to. Although Kleiber (1990: 73) explicitly indicates that 
plural generics are not universal quantifiers, he does not clarify what they 
are: almost all individuals of the kind, the most typical ones? 

It has been suggested by other scholars (among whom Nunberg and 
Pan 1975), that generic reference by plural generic NPs should be seen 
as universal quantification over the prototypical elements of a concept. A 
sentence like ducks lay whitish eggs should be paraphrased as prototypi- 
cal ducks lay whitish eggs. This analysis, however, also encounters many 
problems. Apart from the fact that some concepts do not have prototyp- 
ical elements, while others have multiple ones (Krifka et al. 1995: 47),!? 
some generic NPs express ideals rather than prototypes, e.g. postgraduate 
students work hard (Papafragou 1996: 174).!? 


112 Mathematical concepts as in two and two equals four, for instance, have no proto- 
typical element. Ducks, on the other hand, have many. Compare ducks lay eggs where the 
prototypical duck has to be female, and ducks have colourful feathers where the prototyp- 
ical duck has to be male. 

113 A closely related analysis (Declerck 1986) views generic reference as universal quan- 
tification over the stereotypical elements of a concept (a stereotype is a list of properties 
conventionally believed to be characteristic for the concept; in contrast to prototypes, 
which are typical members of a concept). Although a stereotype analysis might offer an 
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More promising is the pragmatically oriented adaptation suggested by 
Declerck (1991). In Declercks view, generic reference by plural NPs must 
be seen as universal quantification over all relevant entities. On the basis 
of his pragmatic information the addressee assumes ducks lay whitish eggs 
to be an utterance about all female, non-sterile ducks. The problematic 
part of this analysis, however, is finding out what the relevant entities 
are (cf. Krifka et al. 1995 and Papafragou 1996). In examples like ducks 
lay whitish eggs our knowledge of nature selects the relevant entities. In 
a sentence like women are bad conversationalists, by contrast, is it by 
no means clear to which relevant entities the utterance refers. How to 
decide whether women refers to all women in the world, to all women 
that converse or even to all women that converse badly? 

This problem seems to be answered by Papafragou (1996), who makes 
use of the theory of possible worlds for the analysis of generics.'!* She 
views plural generic NPs as universal quantification over the contextu- 
ally determined set of possible worlds. According to Papafragou, a sen- 
tence like lions are animals expresses a law of nature. Therefore, in every 
world where the laws of nature hold, whatever is a lion, will be an animal 
(Papafragou 1996: 191 ff.). Similarly, a deontic generic like a gentleman 
escorts a lady expresses an ideal with respect to good behaviour. Thus, in 
every ideal word where men obey the rules of good behaviour, a gentle- 
man will escort a lady. Note that for the interpretation of an utterance, it 
is only the existence of relevant entities that matters. For the interpreta- 
tion of pheasants lay speckled eggs, for instance, only worlds where fertile 
female pheasants exist, are considered.!? 

So, although Papafragous contextually determined set of possible 
worlds closely resembles Declerck’s contextually determined set of all rel- 
evant entities, Papafragou’s analysis seems to be more promising in that it 


explanation for some generic NPs (for example, the difference in acceptability between 
peacocks are male and peacocks have richly ornamented tails can easily be explained, as 
the latter does and the former does not describe a stereotypical element of peacocks), 
stereotypical reference cannot be true of all generic NPs. For some concepts lack stereo- 
types, whereas others have various. Moreover, generic and stereotypical reference cannot 
be equated, as sentences like foxes are sly express true stereotypes, but false generalisations 
(Papafragou 1996: 175-177). 

114 As a detailed summary of the possible-worlds-semantics would be getting too far 
off the subject under discussion, I will sketch the outlines only. The summary may, then, 
be a little oversimplified. 

15 The language user does not mind that such a world is highly abnormal (Papafragou 
1996: 193). Note that a addressee who does not know that only females lay eggs, will select 
the wrong worlds and hence conclude that the utterance is false. 
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is more successful in explaining how the context decides what entities are 
relevant, i.e. which kind of worlds are selected (or more technically spo- 
ken: what the modal base is). Therefore, it seems best to modify Kleiber's 
somewhat vague formulation that the definite plural (the X) refers to ‘the 
ensemble of members of the kind X into ‘all X in the contextually deter- 
mined set of possible worlds’ (or less technical: all relevant X). 

The question now is in which respect these plural generics referring to 
all X in the contextually determined set of possible worlds differ from 
singular generics. Kleiber (1990) described this difference in terms of 
homogeneity: whereas singular generics refer to a homogeneous class, 
plural generics refer to the set of all X, irrespective of whether this set 
makes up a homogeneous whole. My data illustrate that the decision for 
a plural NP may indeed depend on the question of whether the set does 
or does not form a sufficiently homogeneous whole: 

(125) ev yao tor nuevo foA fiot toio dvIQMsMOLOL ai votioot uáMota YCvovrat, 
TOV TE GAAWV zt vvov xal T] xai TOV MEEWV uiduora. 
For in changes (lit. the changes), of all things and especially of the 


seasons, lies the prime cause of diseases (lit. the diseases) to men (lit. 
the men). (Hdt. 2.77.3) 


(126) vouoc dé oT negi TOV ðyoiwv ĉe ëywv. ueAeOovol ånoðeðéxyata TIS 
TOOHTS xooic £x&orov xai EooEevEes xoi Drea TOV Atyumtiov, (...). 
There exists the following law for wild beasts (lit. the wild beast): care- 
takers—both Egyptian men and women— have been appointed to each 
kind of them, who take care of their food, (...). (Hdt. 2.65.3) 


In (125) uevoafofjot is not, as the specifying apposition clause makes 
clear, seen as a homogeneous class. Similarly, «oic &xàorov in (126) 
indicates that tov Öneiœwv must be considered as consisting of different 
kinds of beasts. The use of a plural NP could thus be due to the fact that 
the referent is too heterogeneous for the use of a singular NP. 

Much more often, however, it is not the nature of the referent itself, but 
the context that inspires the choice of a plural generic. In example (127), 
for instance, 

(127) tas dé uvyoXc xai vovc ïonxas åànåyovor £z; Boutotv zxóAw, tàs OE 
ifie £c “Equéw nóv. 
Field-mice and hawks (lit. the field-mice and the hawks) they bring to 
Boutous city, ibises (lit. the ibises) to Hermopolis. (Hdt. 2.67.1) 


the choice for plural generics has nothing to do with a non-homogeneous 
nature of the referents, but with the fact that the verb of the sentence 
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is a distributive generic predicate. As the object of such a verb, a plural 
generic referring to all relevant members of the kind is much better suited 
than a singular generic NP referring to the kind itself. !!6 If the plurals 
were replaced by singular NPs, the sentence would most probably be 
interpreted as an iterative utterance about a specific field mouse, hawk 
and ibis. 

In the preceding I argued that definite plural generics refer to all rele- 
vant members ofthe kind (or rather: all X in the contextually determined 
set of possible worlds) and are used either if the referent is not sufficiently 
homogeneous, or if, on the basis of the context, reference to all relevant X 
is more appropriate that reference to the kind itself. The actual questions 
of this section, viz. why are generic plurals marked by the definite article 
and what is the function of this article, however, remain to be answered. 

In my view, it is not a matter of accident that NPs referring to all X 
in the contextually determined set of possible worlds are marked with 
a definite article. As I have argued throughout the preceding chapter, 
the definite article in Ancient Greek indicates that the referent is iden- 
tifiable, i.e. unequivocally relatable to available knowledge. In my view, 
this also holds true for plural generics, even though the process of iden- 
tification may be somewhat more complicated than for (non-)specific 
NPs. 

I assume that on hearing an NP like the beavers, the addressee will first 
check whether he can anchor the referent of the NP to some available 
cognitive structure. If anchoring succeeds, the addressee will assume the 
referent to be a (non-)specific part of this structure. However, if there 
is no set of beavers available in or relatable to his current pragmatic 
information (i.e. his available knowledge), the addressee will assume the 
NP to refer to the only set of beavers he can identify, i.e. the set of all 
beavers in the contextually determined set of possible worlds. 

That the only identifiable set left is the set of all beavers in the relevant 
worlds is a consequence of the inclusiveness implicature (discussed in 
more detail in section 5.2.2). Just as the addressee of the request to 
remove the books from the table infers that reference is made to the 
totality of books lying on the table (as the totality of books is the only set 
he can identify, because no subsets have been defined), the addressee of 


116 The same holds for NPs that function as distributive-iterative modifiers: the NP has 
to be plural as a singular NP blocks a generic interpretation of the sentence. Consider for 
example $76 tovs Qovácovsc (‘in the time of deaths, Hdt. 2.36.1) and èv víjovovvovotnot 
(‘in meetings, Hdt. 2.78). 
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an utterance like igoù tovtous tod Ne(Aov qaot eivor xoi tõv devidwv 
TOUS YNVAAMIMEXcLs (example 121) will infer that reference is made to the 
totality of fox-geese in the Egyptian worlds, as that is the only identifiable 
set in this case. 


5.6. Conclusion 


Although recent research seemed to hint in another direction, the use 
of the article in Ancient Greek is, in general, comparable to its use in 
modern European languages. That means that an Ancient Greek NP like 
its modern European counterparts, is definite if the referent is presented 
as identifiable, viz. as unequivocally relatable to the knowledge of the 
addressee(s). The referent of a generic NB, referring to the kind x (in 
the case of a singular NP) or to all relevant x (in the case of a plural 
NP) is to be related to general knowledge. In the case of NPs referring 
to some (non-)specific referent, on the other hand, the referent has to 
be related to some available cognitive structure. The general rule that 
an NP is definite if the referent can be related to the knowledge of the 
addressee can account for the use of the article in all generic NPs and 
9496 of the NPs referring to some (non)specific referent (for an overview 
of the number of NPs per category, see Table 1). 

Of the remaining 6 percent, in which the NP is definite although the 
referent cannot be related unequivocally to available knowledge, or— 
much more often—the NP lacks an article although the referent can be 
related unequivocally, more than a third can be explained by one of the 
refinements discussed in section 5.3.2: 


(i) a classifying genitive cannot function as the anchor ofa relatable entity; 
(ii) a fixed adverbial expression is always bare; 
(iii) a relatable subject of a copular verb may be bare, even if it is identifiable; 


(iv) | incoordinations one or more elements may lack an article if the coordi- 
nated entities are depicted as one whole or concept; 


(v) an NP with distributive force is always definite, irrespective of the iden- 
tifiability of the referent. 


The majority of these refinements, although conflicting with the general 
rule, are not language specific exceptions, but are also attested in other 
European languages. In the discussion of refinement (i), (ii) and (iv), I 
have provided similar examples from other languages. 
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book 2 book 7 
NP referring to (non)specific referent! 


evoked (textually or situationally) 1009 958 

relatable 1000 703 

new, non-relatable!!? 1061 1013 
non-referential NP 

evoked (textually or situationally) 25 23 

relatable 51 73 

new, non-relatable 82 85 
generic NP 

evoked (textually or situationally) 69 3 

relatable 15 E 

new, non-relatable 61 3 
problematic cases 

evoked (textually or situationally) 13 73 

relatable 74 87 

new, non-relatable = = 
total 3460 3021 


Table 1. Number of NPs per category 


But although the basic rules for the use of the article in Ancient Greek 
are analogous to those in other languages marking definiteness, there 
are some notable differences. First of all, Ancient Greek considers the 
marking of definiteness in NPs with a demonstrative or possessive more 
important than other European languages. Whereas other languages pre- 
fer to be economical by only giving expression to the demonstrative or 
possessive (assuming the marking of definiteness to be superfluous as the 
great majority of the NPs with a possessive or demonstrative is identifi- 
able), Ancient Greek prefers to be more precise by also marking the iden- 


117 Tn book 2, there are 770 NPs referring to non-specific referents (25 %), in book 7, 425 
NPs (16%). That the use of non-specific NPs in book 2 is more common than in book 7 
has, of course, to do with the different character of the books. As a great part of book 2 
consists of a description of Egypt and the manners and customs of its inhabitants, it is only 
natural that it contains many non-specific NPs (e.g. if the Egyptians sacrifice an animal 
(non-spec), they bring him to an altar (non-spec), make a fire (non-spec), etc.). Book 7, 
on the other hand, has a narrative character: Herodotus (and the internal speakers put 
on stage in direct speech) narrates Xerxes’ Greek campaign. Because they narrate one 
specific historical event, they mainly use specific NPs to refer to the specific army, the 
specific soldiers, the specific people they meet on their way to Greece, etc. 

18 That more than a third of the NPs refers to a new, unrelatable entity will be due to 
the text type of my corpus (historical narrative). In a conversation between two bosom 
friends, the number of unidentifiable referents will be significantly smaller. 
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tifiability of the referent. Another notable difference is that in Ancient 
Greek a non-referential NP (whether a predicate NP, third argument or 
adjunct) is always bare. Apparently, the marking of the relatability of the 
property expressed by the NP was considered less important than the 
marking of the non-referential nature of the NP. 

In all probability, the differences in use of the article between Ancient 
Greek and modern languages with definiteness marking would have been 
more extensive if NPs with proper names, geographical names, abstracts 
and substantivised adjectives, participles etc. were also taken into con- 
sideration. As I argued in the introduction of this chapter, however, these 
NPs were not included in my analysis of definiteness, since this chapter is 
not meant to be an exhaustive overview of the use of the Ancient Greek 
article (which would readily become a book in itself), but only as preface 
to the analysis of the articulation of NP constituents, which is the topic 
of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE ARTICULATION OF NP CONSTITUENTS 


The first part of this book discussed the order of the constituents within 
the NP. As argued already in the introduction, however, knowledge of the 
factors that determine the order of the constituents is not sufficient for a 
complete understanding of the structure of definite NPs, as each of the 
various constituents may or may not be preceded by an article. As a first 
step in the direction of a complete description of the structure of the NP, 
the previous chapter analysed in which circumstances an Ancient Greek 
NP is marked with an article. This chapter will analyse which factors 
determine the presence or absence of this article before the various NP 
constituents and what exactly these ‘articles’ mark. 


6.1. The articulation of modifiers 


Although this may feel a bit counterintuitive, the articulation of modifiers 
will be discussed first, since—as I will argue in the next section—the 
articulation of the noun partially depends on the articulation of the 
modifiers. In Greek, every modifier of a definite NP may, but need not be 
preceded by an article:! 


(1) Leonidas had gained the kingship at Sparta unexpectedly. 


ÓiEOY yao ot £Óvvov ztogopuréoov GdEAMEedv, KAeouéveóc ve xoi Aw- 
QLEOS, GMEANAATO ts POOVTLSOS reoi Tis paonins. 


Since he had two older brothers, Kleomenes and Dorieos, he had re- 
nounced all thought of the kingship (lit. the thought about the king- 
ship). (Hdt. 7.205.1) 


! Although the element before a modifier may in theory also be a relative (the article 
and relative being isomorphic in the Ionic dialect), comparison with other Greek dialects 
reveals that the element should be considered an article (at least in form) and not a 
relative. Ancient Greek can thus not be compared to Mandarin Chinese, in which the 
presence ofthe particle de (which can also be used as a relative) after an adjective indicates 
that this adjective is actually a reduced relative clause (cf. Sproat and Shih 1988). That in 
Greek the 'article' before a modifier does not introduce a (reduced) relative clause is also 
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(2) vóuoc dé totot AoxeOottovtorot atà TOV Daocuéov rovc Davatouc 
EOTL MUTOS «oi votot Boo éoorot toio v TH Acin: 


The Lakedaimonians have the same custom at the deaths of their kings as 
the barbarians in Asia (lit. the barbarians the in the Asia). (Hdt. 6.58.2) 


(3) coxa LEV vvv ai rjrxvewo c tiec AioA( ec xóJuec, (...) ai 68 Tas vijoovc 
£yovoau zévre uev ztóJuec thv A£opov véuovra, (...). 
These then are the Aeolian cities on the mainland (lit. the mainland 


Aeolian cities) (...) Among those on the islands, five divide Lesbos 
among them, (...). (Hdt. 1.151.1) 


(4) ovtos 08 6 QA xoi tods KALOUS TOUS xoXot00c Ünvovc Exoinoe èx 
Avxing £A00v tovg devdouevous £v Aho. 
This Olen, after coming from Lykia, also made the other ancient hymns 


that are sung at Delos (lit. the other the old hymns the sung at Delos). 
(Hdt. 4.35.3) 


In this section, I will try to answer the question of what determines the 
difference between the articular modifiers in examples (2) and (4) and 
the non-articular ones in examples (1) and (3). After an overview of the 
existing theories on the articulation of modifiers (in section 6.1.1.1), I 
will present an alternative solution based on the analysis of the definite 
NPs in my corpus (in section 6.1.1.2). In sections 6.1.2 and 6.1.3, this 
alternative view on the articulation of modifiers will be illustrated and 
further refined. 


6.1.1. Introduction 


6.1.1.1. Articular modifiers: existing views 


In the course of time various theories have been developed about the 
function of the articulation of modifiers. As far as I know, Heinrichs 
(1954: 30ff.) was the first to give his view on this function. He argued 
that the articles before adjectives are '"Gelenkartikeln, articles that—in 
contrast to common articles—do not have an anaphoric or general func- 


apparent from the fact that modifiers other than adjectives can also be articular. Especially 
in the case of participles, an interpretation of the modifier as a reduced relative clause is 
problematic. 
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tion,” but link the various constituents of the NP? Although the tra- 
ditional grammars do not use the term Gelenkartikeln as such, their 
descriptions reveal that they take a very similar position; for they distin- 
guish between a so-called attributive and predicative position of adjec- 
tives: 


prenominal | postnominal 


‘attributive position aXN (a)NaX 
‘predicative position — XaN aNX 


Table 1. Attributive vs. predicative position? 


According to the traditional view, adjectives placed in between the article 
and noun or after the noun with repetition of the article have an attribu- 
tive value, i.e. describe a feature of the referent of the head of the NP 
(e.g. "Like the black door’). Adjectives placed outside the combination of 
noun plus article, by contrast, are predicative, i.e. are the predicate adjec- 
tive after a copular verb (e.g. ‘the door is black’) or an adjunct of state that 
expresses a temporary state of the referent (e.g. ‘I like the door black’ = 
I like the door when black).? For the adjectives in my corpus, this rule 
seems indeed to hold true: 


(5) 6 62 PaOLALOS NYS TOT uevotov EOTL nNyeos uéGov TELOL SAXTUAOLOL. 


The royal measure is greater by three fingers’ breadth than the common 
measure. (Hdt. 1.178.3) 


(6) xal ALQEOVOL EONMOV TO Kot xai tivas OACyovc EVELOXOVOL TOV "AOn- 
vatov èv TH toà &óvvac, (...). 


When they took the town it was deserted (lit. they took deserted the 
town) and in the sacred precinct they found a few Athenians. 
(Hdt. 8.51.2) 


? With the generalisierende or ‘generelle function of the article Heinrichs refers to 
the use of the article in generic NPs (Heinrichs 1954: 25 ff.). For the use of the article in 
generic NPs, see Chapter 5, section 5.5. 

? However, both his observation that these articles 'beton die determinierende Funk- 
tion des Attributs’ and his translation of ó àvrjo 6 &ya6c (‘der Mann, nämlich der 
gute/und zwar der gute) seem to contradict this statement and suggest that Heinrichs 
actually saw articular modifiers as appositions. For the view of articular modifiers as 
appositions, see below. 

^ For the non-existence of the aXaN pattern, see section 6.2. 

5 For a more detailed account of the function of predicative modifiers and the 
difference with attributive modifiers, see section 6.1.3.2. That adjectives following the 
combination article plus noun have predicative value, is also argued by Stavrou (1996) 
for Modern Greek. 
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In example (5), the articular adjective describes a feature ofthe referent 
of the noun. The non-articular adjective in example (6), by contrast, is 
used predicatively: it does not describe a feature of the city, but expresses 
a temporary state of the city at the moment of being taken. 

In the case of modifiers other than adjectives, the grammars also 
speak of an attributive and predicative position (cf. Kühner-Gerth 1904: 
I613-614, Smyth 1956: 294 and Schwyzer-Debrunner 1950: 26). On the 
basis of my data I doubt, however, whether it is useful to speak of an 
attributive and predicative position, as the difference between the two 
positions cannot satisfactorily be explained by the difference between an 
attributive and predicative value. Participles in the predicative position 
(PTCaN or aNPTC), for instance, may, but need not have predicative 
value: 


(7) uevà OE vato MEAANOMMEVYOL tor VYVOL TAETOAV Ot "Iovec, ovv ó£ 
ot xal AtoA&ov ot A£opov véuovrau. 


The Ionians then came there with their ships manned (lit. manned the 
ships), and with them the Aeolians who dwell in Lesbos. (Hdt. 6.8.1) 


(8) TOV HEV OT] ELOVOAVTA THV TOEWV TO ETEQOV (úo yàp ù POGEELV TEWS 
“Hoaxdréa) xai tov Gooríjoa meodéEavta magadodvat TÒ TOEOV TE xoi 
TOV CHOTHOG EXOVTG EN’ GxONS ts OUUPOATS PLaAHV YoVGENV, SOVTA 
dé AmaddAcooeoat, (...). 


So he drew one of his bows (for until then Herakles always carried two), 
and showed her the belt, and gave her the bow and the belt, which had a 
golden vessel on the end of its clasp (lit. the belt having a golden vessel 
...); and, having given them, he departed, (...). (Hdt. 4.10.1) 


The participle in example (7) is in predicative position and has indeed 
predicative value: it does not describe a feature of the ships, but only 
informs us that the ships were manned at the moment the Ionians arrived 
in Lade." In example (8), by contrast, the participle does not express a 


$ Of course, the grammars do not claim that genitives, prepositional phrases and 
possessives have predicative value if they are used in the XaN or aNX pattern. They 
do, however, speak of the attributive and predicative position in these cases, as if the 
terms attributive and predicative are meaningful in these cases as well. On Kühner- 
Gerth's observations on the difference between the attributive and predicative position 
for genitives, see section 6.1.3.1 (footnote 45). 

7 This example shows that in Ancient Greek the use of predicative elements is much 
more wide-ranging than in modern European languages like English, Dutch, German 
and French. While these modern European languages can only use a predicative element 
to express a temporary state of the subject or object (e.g. hij kwam blij binnen (lit. he 
entered happy), er hat seine Hemden sauber in den Schrank gelegt (lit. he has laid his shirts 
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temporary state of the belt when Herakles handed it over. It is therefore 
debatable whether the participle, although in predicative position, does 
indeed have a predicative value. 

While participles sometimes behave like adjectives and sometimes do 
not, genitives, prepositional phrases and possessives in the predicative 
position never have predicative value. The genitive in example (10), for 
instance, does not differ from the genitive in example (9) with respect to 
its attributive value: 


(9) TOÑOL OE GUTOMOAOLOL TOVTOLOL obvouá £o Aoudy, SUVaTaL ÔÈ TOTO 
TO EMOG XAT thy “EAAMvOv yAOoouy ‘ol EE C.QLOTEQTIS YELOOS TAQLOTE- 
uevot Bao e: 
These Deserters are called Asmakh, which translates, in the Greek lan- 


guage (lit. in the of Greeks language), as ‘those who stand on the left hand 
of the king: (Hdt. 2.30.1) 


(10)  é6cóéijyovyov xóv? Axuw oi io£ec, 6 Kauffbonc, ota gov óxouaoyóreooc, 
onaoduevoc TO EYXELQLOLOV DEAWV TUPALTHV yaotéoa TOD Anos maier 
TOV LNQOV’ 


When the priests led Apis in, Kambyses—for he was all but mad—drew 
his dagger and meaning to stab the belly of the Apis stuck the thigh. 
(Hdt. 3.29.1) 


Not for all modifiers, apparently, the choice for the presence of a preced- 
ing article depends on the attributive or predicative function or value of 
the modifier. That implies that the traditional view, however useful when 
describing the difference between articular and non-articular adjectives, 
cannot explain the difference between articular and non-articular mod- 
ifiers in general. 

An additional problem for the traditional view are multiple-modifier 
NPs. The difference between examples like (3) and (4) (repeated below) 
cannot be explained by an attributive or predicative position (let alone: 
value) of the modifier, as in both examples, both modifiers are placed 
attributively, i.e. in between the article and noun: 

(3) CUTOL uév vvv ai HrELedtIbEes Aiodides xóJuec, (...) ai 68 tàs výoovg 
£yovoau zévre uev ztóJaec thv Aéopov véuovra,, (...). 
These then are the Aeolian cities on the mainland (lit. the mainland 


Aeolian cities) (...) Among those on the islands, five divide Lesbos 
among them, (...). (Hdt. 1.151.1) 


clean in the closet)), Ancient Greek can add a predicative element to every constituent of 
the clause, irrespective of its syntactic function. 
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(4) ovtos 68 6 QU xoi tods KALOUS TOUS nahoroùs Ünvovc Exoinoe èx 
Avxzing £X00v toùs devdouévous £v Ado. 
This Olen, after coming from Lykia, also made the other ancient hymns 


that are sung at Delos (lit. the other the old hymns the sung at Delos). 
(Hdt. 4.35.3) 


Examples like these show that it is not the position of the modifier inside 
or outside the combination article plus noun, but the articulation of the 
modifier that is decisive. 

This latter point is acknowledged by Himmelmann (1997). In his 
extensive discussion of Gelenkartikeln, he—surprisingly—claims that in 
Greek the article in between the noun and following modifier in the 
aNaX pattern is not a Gelenkartikel, but a marker of Definitheitskongruenz 
(Himmelmann 1997: 178-179). In his view, a postnominal modifier in 
Greek, like in the Semitic languages, agrees with the preceding noun in 
definiteness.* This means that the articulation of the modifier has no 
special function, but is a consequence of the fact that a feature of the 
noun is expressed on the modifier as well.’ For the Semitic languages, 
Himmelmann defends his view with the argument that postnominal 
adjectives also agree with indefinite nouns (‘a man a good’). For Greek, 
however, an argumentation for the interpretation of the article as an 
agreement marker is omitted. 

There are two very strong indications against Himmelmanns idea 
that the articulation of modifiers has to do with agreement. First of all, 
modifiers in a definite NP need not agree in definiteness with the noun: 
in patterns like XaN, aNX (cf. example 1), aXXN (cf. example 3) or 
aNaXX the noun is, but at least one of the modifiers is not marked for 
definiteness. Moreover, there are countless examples where the noun is 
not marked for definiteness, whereas the modifier is: 


8 The same has been suggested for modern Greek by Tredinnick (1992), Androut- 
sopoulou (1994), Kolliakou (1995) and Alexiadou and Wilder (1998). Androutsopoulou 
argues that the article has spread from the head to the following modifiers. From a 
diachronic perspective, however, definiteness spreading is very unlikely, since the NaX 
pattern occurred—as far as we know at least—before the aNaX pattern (for some exam- 
ples, see Devine and Stephens 2000: 238-239). 

? Compare, for instance, French adjectives, which agree with the noun in gender, e.g. 
un beau tableau vs. une belle maison. 

10 In the case a noun is modified by a prenominal articular modifier (aXN) it is 
uncertain whether noun and modifier do or do not agree in definiteness, as it is unclear 
whether the article belongs to the modifier or noun, or both. For a tentative answer, see 
section 6.2. 
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(13) &vaxosuaotüévroc Qv adtot, Aoyitóuevoc ó Aaotioc evoé of zÀéo 
CYAVE TOV GCUCOTNUGTWV zezxoupuéva £c otxov TOV PAOLATLOV: 


When Sandokes had been hung on the cross, Dareios found on consid- 
eration that his good services to the royal house (lit. to house the royal) 
outweighed his offences. (Hdt. 7.194.2) 


(12)  AeoviÓy Ó£, TO ue XeAevetc vuvoofjoat quui ueyóXoc TETLLMOET/ODAL, 
Wot ve víjot vovg &vogiümirorot TETiWNTAL AUTOS TE xoi OL GAAOL 
ot Ev OeQuomvAyot TEeAEvTIOAVTES. 


As for Leonidas, whom you would have me avenge, I think that he has 
received a full measure of vengeance; the uncounted souls of these that 
you see (lit. souls the of these here uncounted) do honor to him and the 
rest of those who died at Thermopylae. (Hdt. 9.79.2) 


Agreement can thus not be the explanation for the articulation of modi- 
fiers. 

A third interpretation of the articulation of modifiers, which is both 
found in the grammars and maintained regarding Modern Greek by 
Joseph and Philippaki- Warburton (1987), Stavrou and Horrocks (1987) 
and Rijkhoff (1992: 234 ff.),"! is that the article introduces an appositional 
phrase." In this view, Greek NPs with articular modifiers do not con- 
stitute one integrated whole, but consist of two or more miniature NPs 
in apposition (e.g. ‘the shields, the wooden ones').? For NPs in which 
an articular modifier follows an articular noun, as in examples (13) and 
(14), the view of the articular, postnominal modifier as an apposition 


11 Rijkhoff (1992: 118) has a special reason for dividing the aNaX pattern in a matrix 
NP and a restrictive appositional phrase, as the position of the second article between the 
noun and modifier is against his universal word order principles (see Chapter 2, section 
2.3.1). 

12 Although Gildersleeve (1900: 280) and Smyth (1956: 293) do not actually use the 
term apposition, their descriptions reveal that they assume that the article-adjective 
combination in the aNaA and NaA pattern is not an integrated part of the NP. Smyth 
(1956: 293) for instance states that ‘the attributive (in the aNaX and NaX pattern) is added 
by way of explanation: àvüooxotc voic ayadots with men, the good ones (I mean) or 
tovs xvas tovc yaderous “the dogs, the savage ones (I mean)"* 

13 [n this view, the modifier is not an integral part of the NP, but constitutes an 
independent referring constituent by itself, which is not dependent on the preceding 
noun. Such independent modifiers are very common in so-called non-configurational 
or flat languages, i.e., languages that have a flat instead of hierarchical phrase structure. 
Such languages try to avoid hierarchical structures, so that modifiers are not dependents 
of the noun, but either constituents of the clause themselves or mini NPs in apposition 
to the noun (e.g. ‘the trees, these three, the large ones’). References to literature on non- 
configurational languages in general and descriptions of noun phrase structure in non- 
configurational languages in particular can be found in Devine and Stephens (2000: 142- 
143 and 149) and Rijkhoff (2002: 19-22). 
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could seem very attractive. The highlighted NP in (13), for instance, can 

be paraphrased as ‘the barbarians, viz. the ones in Asia and in (14) the 

highlighted NP may be read ‘the oracle, viz. the one given to him at Del- 

phi: 

(13) (= 2) vóuoc dé voiot Aaxedatoviotot xaxà TOV Paoéwv rovc Dava- 
TOUS EOTL WUTOS xai voto: PaAOPGEOLOL toio £v TH Acin: 


The Lakedaimonians have the same custom at the deaths of their kings as 
the barbarians in Asia (lit. the barbarians the in the Asia). (Hdt. 6.58.2) 


(14) Battog dé uevovouáotn, neite £c Auponv dixero, (x0 ve TOD xon- 
OTHOLOV TOU yevouévov £v A£Aqoiot GUTH xal G0 TiS TULAS THY EOXE 
TAV EXMVULLNV TOLEVLLEVOS. 
He changed his name to Battos on his coming to Libya, taking this new 
name because of the oracle given to him at Delphi (lit. because of the 


oracle the being in Delphi to him) and the honourable office that he 
received. (Hdt. 4.155.2) 


However attractive the view of articular modifiers as appositions may 

seem for examples like (13) and (14), it would lead to meaningless 

interpretations for those cases where an articular modifier follows a non- 
articular noun. Most instances of the NaX pattern cannot be analysed as 

a bare noun with a definite apposition:'* 

(15)  £yovroc dé ot Ev YEQOI TOD MALdOc TOV yåuov GTMLAVEETAL ES TOS DAESLC 
AVE OVULMPOET] EXOLEVOS xai Ob xaðagòs xeigac, EMV PEVE uev yevef, 
véveoc O€ Tod Paorniov. 

Now while Kroisos was occupied with the marriage of his son, a Phrygian 


of the royal family (lit. family the royal) came to Sardis, in great distress 
and with unclean hands. (1.35.1) 


(16) ci v Bovioiueðda yvOuyot tor Io vov yodo0at tà megi Aiyuntov, ot 
«aot (...), dtoderzvvotEV àv TOUTH TH AOYO YOEMUEVOL ALyUITLOLOL 
Ox EODOAV TEOTEQOV YMONV. 


Now if we want to use the opinions of the Ionians (lit. opinions the of 
the Ionians), who say (...), we can show that there was once no land for 
the Egyptians. (Hdt. 2.15.1) 


In these cases, it would be awkward to analyse the underlined NPs as 'a 
family, I mean the royal one’ and ‘opinions, viz. the ones of the Ionians. 


14 The interpretation of the NaX pattern as a non-referential noun followed by an 
elliptical NP (‘with respect to the N, the X one’), as favoured by Devine and Stephens 
(2000: 250-258) will be rejected in section 6.2.1. 
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So, however attractive it may seem to analyse the articular modifiers in 
the aNaX pattern as appositions, these examples of the NaX pattern show 
that the articulation of modifiers cannot be a general indication of their 
appositional nature. 

A second argument is that there is nothing appositional about pre- 
nominal articular modifiers. Although every prenominal modifier may 
be preceded by an article of its own (e.g. example 17 and 18), the noun 
itself never has an article if a modifier precedes.'? The structure in (19) 
does not occur: 

(17) (=4) obtoc è 6 QA xai tovc GAAovc voc NAAGLOUS buvoUs éxoiNoE 
èn Avxings 8A00v tov derðouévovs £v Aro. 
This Olen, after coming from Lykia, also made the other ancient hymns 
that are sung at Delos (lit. the other the old hymns the sung at Delos). 


(Hdt. 4.35.3) 

(18) 1 d€ BaouUéoc aloso £c thv oov£onv thy Magdoviou ExioteatyHinv 
SEXGUNVOS EYEVETO. 

There were ten months between the kings taking of the place and the 


later invasion of Mardonios (lit. the later the of Mardonios invasion). 
(Hdt. 9.3.2) 


(19) ‘*aXaXaN 


An interpretation of articular prenominal modifiers as independent 
‘miniature’ NPs (e.g. ‘the later one, the one of Mardonios, the invasion’) 
is therefore impossible. 

Plank (2003: 337 ff.) does not reject an appositional interpretation of 
articular modifiers on the basis of arguments, but on his feeling that the 
difference in integration between noun phrases with prenominal non- 
articular modifiers (aXN) and articular postnominal modifiers (aNaX) 
is only fractional: ‘the difference between such alternative arrangements 
in respect of structural integration and separate NP-hood are hardly 
categorical’ (2003: 343). In his extensive and well-illustrated article on 
double articulation, Plank assigns Greek (both Ancient and Modern) 
to languages that alternate an unmarked prenominal position of mod- 
ifiers with a marked postnominal one (Plank 2003: 343). This view, 
however, cannot be correct either, for in Ancient Greek postnominal 


15 More examples of NPs modified by several articular modifiers can be found in 
section 6.1.2. 
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position of modifier is not (as Planks source Goodwin suggests) the 
marked one. Re-articulation of postnominal modifiers can therefore not 
be a means of pragmatically highlighting the modifier. Hence, Plank's 
pragmatic interpretation is as inadequate as the previous theories for 
describing the difference between articular and non-articular modi- 
fiers. 


6.1.1.2. Articular modifiers: an alternative solution 


The preceding section argued that the article before modifiers cannot be 
described adequately in terms of Gelenkartikeln, Definietheitskongruenz, 
the integrity of the NP or the pragmatic marking of the modifier, but 
gave no clue as to what these articles do mark. Given the function of the 
article in general (see Chapter 5), a very natural answer would be that 
the difference between articular and non-articular modifiers has to do 
with the contribution of the modifier to the identification of the refer- 
ent. However, the obvious conclusion that an 'articular' modifier does 
and a ‘non-articular’ modifier does not contribute to the identification of 
the referent of the NP turns out to be invalid. Although articular modi- 
fiers always contribute to the identification of the referent, non-articular 
modifiers are not by definition useless for the purpose of identification. 
Sometimes, non-articular modifiers only describe a feature of the refer- 
ent that is already identifiable on the basis of the information expressed 
by the noun, as in example (20), where tov Gooríjoa on its own would 
be perfectly identifiable: 
(20) (28) tov uèv O1] eigo oavra THV TOEWV TO ETEQOV (úo yàg 51) PoREELV 
tTéEwWS 'HoaxA£a) xai tov Cwotijoa xooósEavra magadsobvvat TO TOEOV 
TE UAL TOV CMOTHOG EXOVTA EX’ xoc ts ovußohñs PLaAHV yovoćnv, 
óvta è ArahAdooeoVa, (...). 


So he drew one of his bows (for until then Herakles always carried two), 
and showed her the belt, and gave her the bow and the belt, which had a 
golden vessel on the end of its clasp (lit. the belt having a golden vessel 
...); and, having given them, he departed, (...). (Hdt. 4.10.1) 


Much more often, however, the feature expressed by the non-articular 
modifiers does contribute to the identification of the intended referent, 
as in example (21), where và yeiàea alone is not identifiable: 


(21) Such is the size of the city of Babylon; and it was planned like no other 
city of which we know. Around it runs first a moat deep and wide and 
full of water, and then a wall eighty three feet thick and three hundred 
thirty three feet high. 
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(...) čSewuav META uev Tis véqoov TH yEtAEG, SeVTEQA SE AUTO TO 
TELYOS TOV AÙTÒV TQOOTOV. 

(...) they built first the border of the moat (lit. of the moat the borders) 
and then the wall itself in the same fashion. (Hdt. 1.179.2)!6 


But although there is not a clear-cut distinction between articular and 
non-articular modifiers in their contribution to the identifiability of 
the referent, there seems to be a difference in the way the referents in 
examples like (21) and (22) are identified: 
(22)  dteEtovong 98 ts otoatiis Báóongc LEV ô TOD VaUTLZOT otoo tot otoa- 
THYOS ExEhEVE ALOEELV TV nów, “Aua ÔÈ ó TOD TECOT oùx £o 
As the army was passing through, Badres the admiral of the fleet (lit. the 
of the sea army general) was for taking the city, but Amasis the general 


of the land army (lit. the of the land army) would not consent. 
(Hdt. 4.203.2) 


While the genitive in example (22) helps identify the referent by contrast- 
ing the intended oteatnyoc with another available oteatnyos (viz. the 
general of the land army), the genitive in (21)—although essential for a 
correct identification of the referent—does not distinguish the intended 
referent from other possible entities satisfying the description of the 
noun. 

In the remainder of this chapter, I will argue that this is the general 
difference between ‘articular’ modifiers and 'non-articular' modifiers. 
While the latter only serve to fulfil the basic function of a modifier, i.e. 
modifying the head of the phrase (whether or not with the intention to 
make the referent identifiable), the former undertake the additional task 
of singling out the intended referent by answering the question ‘which x is 
referred to?’ By the information they provide these modifiers separate the 
intended referent from other available entities that satisfy the description 
of the noun. One might say that whereas ‘non-articular’ modifiers char- 
acterise the referent, ‘articular’ ones specify the reference." Therefore, I 


16 Other examples in which a non-articular modifier contributes to the identification 
of the referent are examples (1), (3) and (10). In examples (3) and (10) the non-articular 
modifier is not as essential for the identification as in examples (1) and (21), but it does 
facilitate the identification. 

17 This general difference, however, does not hold for adjectives, numerals and (some) 
participles in single-modifier NPs. Although articular adjectives, numerals and partici- 
ples function in the exact same way as other articular modifiers (specifying the reference), 
non-articular adjectives, numerals and some participles (in single-modifier NPs, at least) 
do not describe a feature of the referent, but have predicative value (cf. examples 6 and 
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will name ‘non-articular’ modifiers referent characterising modifiers and 
‘articular’ ones reference specifying modifiers:! 


(23) Referent characterising modifiers (in short: referent modifiers) 


Referent characterising modifiers give information on a feature of the 
referent, i.e. are purely descriptive. 


(24) Reference specifying modifiers (in short: reference modifiers) 


Reference specifying modifiers clarify which referent is referred to, pos- 
sibly, but not necessarily, by describing a feature of the referent. 


The reason for the addition that reference specifying modifiers do not 
necessarily describe a feature ofthe referent is the occurrence ofreference 
specifying modifiers like same, latter, former etc., which do clarify which 
referent is meant, but do not give information on the nature of that 
referent: 


(25) 6 uèv tatta &xeipova, 6 Ò attics tov adbté6v opt xouonóv Éqowe 
xehevov exd.dovou Taxtinv II£oonot. 


This he (= Aristodikos) asked; and the god again gave them exactly the 
same answer, that Paktyes should be surrendered to the Persians. 
(Hdt. 1.159.2) 


The modifier aùtóv in example (25) is a reference specifying modifier in 
that it clarifies which answer Paktyes got (the same answer as before, and 
not another one, as he had hoped for), but does not give any details about 
the nature of the referent.’ Similarly, the participle eignuéve in example 
(26) indicates which referent is referred to without describing any feature 
of this referent: 


7). Because of their exceptional behaviour, the non-articular use of these three modifiers 
will be discussed in a separate section (section 6.1.3.2). 

18 I use the terms referent and reference modifier despite possible terminological 
confusion, for Bolinger (1967) introduced the terms referent and reference modification 
with a completely different meaning. In Bolinger’s terminology, referent modifiers modify 
the referent to which the noun refers (e.g. an old man (i.e. the man is old), the green 
sweater (i.e. the sweater is green)), whereas reference modifiers give information on the 
(kind of) noun (e.g. an old friend is old ‘qua friend; not ‘qua man). Bolinger’s distinction 
between reference and referent modifiers is usually described in terms of an extensional 
or intensional reading of the modifier. 

19 Tn the end, a modifier like aùtóç does give information on the nature of the referent, 
but in a very indirect way. By informing the addressee that x is the same as y, the addressee 
can infer the features of x from his knowledge about y. 
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(26) ànoraßav ôè THY vvoavvióo TOOTH TH cioyuévo ô IIevotoroactog xoà 
tv óuoAovynv THY 10605 MeyaxAéa yevouévny yauési ToD MeyoxA£oc 
thv 9vya£oa. 


Having got back his sovereignty in the manner that I have described 
(lit. manner the described), Peisistratos married Megakles daughter 
according to his agreement with Megakles. (Hdt. 1.61.1) 


However, reference specifying modifiers like these that do not give any 
descriptive information form only a small proportion of the total num- 
ber of reference specifying modifiers. In most cases, the reference spec- 
ifying modifier indicates which referent is being referred to by describ- 
ing a feature of the referent (cf. examples 2, 5, 9, 11, 15, 16 and 17). The 
‘descriptiveness’ of the information provided by the modifier is therefore 
not a good criterion to distinguish reference specifying modifiers from 
referent characterising modifiers.” The two types of modifiers do differ, 
however, as to the degree in which the information they provide distin- 
guishes the intended referent from other possible referents. In fact, refer- 
ent characterising and reference specifying modifiers represent the two 
different functions of NPs (viz. giving a description of a referent indicat- 
ing its properties on the one hand, and using this description to refer to 
some discourse entity on the other):?! while referent characterising mod- 
ifiers contribute to the description of the referent, reference specifying 
modifiers ensure the reference works out well.” 


20 The fact that referent characterising and reference specifying modifiers do not nec- 
essarily differ in the degree of descriptiveness of the information they provide restrained 
me from using the Functional Discourse Grammar (FDG) terms ascriptive and refer- 
ential subacts for the difference between the two types of modifiers. According to the 
theory of FDG, every Communicated Content contains one or more subacts, which may 
either evoke a property or relation (ascriptive subact) or a referent (referential subacts). 
An NP, which is usually a referential subact itself, may contain various ascriptive and ref- 
erential (sub)subacts; a beautiful girl, for instance, contains two ascriptive subacts (viz. 
beautiful and girl), John’s car contains an ascriptive subact (car) and a referential one 
(John). Although referent characterising modifiers can perfectly be described as ascrip- 
tive subacts, as they describe a property of the referent of the NP, reference specifying 
modifiers are not by definition only referential, as they usually indicate which referent is 
being referred to by describing a feature of the referent. 

?! For the function of the NP see Chapter 2, section 2.3.1. 

?? This interpretation of the presence or absence of the article before a modifier 
is supported by the position of the ‘embryonic article in NPs in Homer. Devine and 
Stephens (2000: 238) note that in Homeric Greek NPs consisting of a noun and adjectival 
modifier, the article, which occurs only once per NP (if it occurs at all), occurs before the 
adjective if the modifier is restrictive (cf. Il. 13.794 joi ti] toovéor ‘the morning before 
(lit. morning the before), Od. 7.326 jjuatt tH aov ‘that same day (lit. day the same)’), 
and before the noun if the modifier is descriptive (cf. Il. 21.317 và tevyea xañá ‘that 
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The difference between reference specifying and referent characteris- 
ing modifiers as described in the preceding sections may seem to resem- 
ble the difference between restrictive and non-restrictive modifiers.” For 
a number of reasons, however, they cannot be equated. First of all, the dif- 
ference between restrictive and non-restrictive modifiers is a semantic 
distinction, whereas the difference between reference specifying and ref- 
erent characterising modifiers is pragmatic. As their name suggests, the 
function of restrictive modifiers is to restrict the set of potential refer- 
ents. The difference with non-restrictive modifiers, which do not impose 
a restriction on the set of potential referents, can be most clearly demon- 
strated with relative clauses, although the distinction is also relevant for 
other modifiers: 


(27a) ‘The potatoes, which were stored in the cellar, were rotten. 


(27b) ‘The potatoes that were stored in the cellar were rotten. 


beautiful armour (lit. the armour beautiful); Od. 11.492 tot matd0c¢ Gyavot ‘that noble 
child’ (lit. the child noble)’). Although I prefer the terms reference specifying/referent 
characterising to restrictive/descriptive modifier (see below), these very early examples 
of article usage support my interpretation of articular vs. non-articular modifiers. 

23 The contrast between referent characterising and reference specifying modifiers also 
resembles Rijkhoff's distinction between descriptive (i.e. classifying, qualifying, quanti- 
fying and localising) modifiers on the one hand and discourse modifiers on the other 
(Rijkhoff 2002: 100 ff.; for a short overview of Rijkhoff's NP model, see Chapter 2, sec- 
tion 2.3.1). For two reasons, however, I prefer the terms referent and reference modifier to 
descriptive and discourse modifier. In the first place, I think the definition of a discourse 
modifier as formulated by Rijkhoff is too restricted. Rijkhoff (2002: 229-231) defines dis- 
course modifiers as ‘modifiers that provide the addressee with information on the refer- 
ent as a discourse entity. They typically (further) specify when or where a referent was 
introduced in the previous (spoken or written) discourse’. In Rijkhoft’s view, the category 
of discourse modifiers is confined to modifiers like the former/the latter and the same/the 
other providing explicit information on the location of the referent in the actual discourse. 
Contrastive modifiers like red in the example ‘No, I want the red apple, on the other hand, 
in his view, belong to the category of localising modifiers (Rijkhoff 2002: 173). As argued 
in Chapter 4, section 4.2.1, however, this view is problematic, as these modifiers do not 
say anything about the location of the referent in the world of the discourse (e.g. whether 
it lies in the fruit bowl on the table, or in the bag in the kitchen). They give expression 
to a feature of the referent (in this case its colour), by which it can be distinguished from 
other similar entities. The plausible solution to extend Rijkhoff's category of discourse 
modifiers so as to accommodate contrastive modifiers also, would not resolve my sec- 
ond objection to Rijkhoff's distinction between descriptive and discourse modifiers. In 
Rijkhoff's model, a modifier is either a descriptive modifier providing information on the 
kind, quality, quantity or location ofthe referent, or a discourse modifier providing infor- 
mation on the referent as a discourse entity. As I have argued in Chapter 4, section 4.2.1 
and as can for instance be seen in examples (2), (4), (5), (9), (11), (14) and (15) however, 
a modifier may do both: a modifier may clarify to which referent the speaker refers by 
giving information on a distinguishing class, quality, quantity or location. 
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In example (27a) the relative clause does not impose any restrictions 
on the set of potatoes: all objects in the set share the property of being 
stored in the cellar. In (27b), by contrast, the relative clause does restrict 
the number of objects the NP refers to: not all potatoes, but only the 
subset that was stored in the cellar was rotten. This semantic distinction 
between reference to the complete and to the not-complete subset of pos- 
sible referents differs widely from the pragmatic distinction between ref- 
erence specifying and referent characterising modifiers. Reference spec- 
ifying modifiers do not differ from referent characterising modifiers in 
whether they restrict the set of possible referents (referent characterising 
modifiers can also restrict the set of possible referents, cf. examples 1, 10 
and 21), but in whether they restrict the set of contextually relevant ref- 
erents.** Whereas referent characterising modifiers are either not restric- 
tive at all (cf. example 8: tov Gooríjoa éyovta em Anes ts ovupoXiijc 
MLANV YOVOENV), or impose a ‘semantic’ restriction on the set of possible 
referents (cf. example 1: ts poovtiðos neoil Tis PaotAnins), reference 
specifying modifiers separate the intended referent from other contextu- 
ally relevant referents (cf. example 22: 6 tot vautixot otgatot oteatn- 
yoc ‘the general of the navy (and not the one of the land army)’). 

The second reason why the difference between reference specifying 
and referent characterising modifiers cannot be described in terms of 
restrictiveness is that while restrictive modifiers only narrow down the 
set of possible referents, reference specifying modifiers have to meet the 
additional condition that the restriction they impose on the set of possi- 
ble referents is such that the addressee can find out which of the poten- 
tial referents is referred to. This difference between restrictive modifiers 
and reference specifying modifiers explains why the distinction between 
restrictive and non-restrictive modifiers is relevant for both definite and 
indefinite NPs, whereas the distinction between referent characterising 
and reference specifying modifiers is only useful for definite NPs. As the 
referents of indefinite NPs are inherently unidentifiable, indefinite NPs 
never contain a reference specifying modifier that clarifies which refer- 
ent is referred to. They may, however, contain a restrictive modifier that 
restricts the set of possible referents. In example (28), for instance, the 
adjectival modifier restricts the set of possible referents: the tributary 


21 Although the final set (i.e. the set after the restriction) is, of course, always contex- 
tually relevant, the various alternatives that are excluded are usually not relevant in the 
case of a restrictive modifier. In example (1), for instance, the type of thoughts excluded 
by the restrictive modifier regi ts Baoning are definitely not contextually relevant. 
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cities are not requested to make all kinds of boats, but only ships of war 
and ships for the transport of horses: 


(28)  (...), &.ovc 6$ xr]ouxagc Ói£zteure èc tàs EWVTOD ðaouopógovs róg 
TAS magaðalaocoiovc, xeAeUov VERS TE UAKOKS xai innayowyà 0010. 
ToLeeoDa. 


Other heralds he sent to his own tributary cities of the coast, command- 
ing that ships of war (lit. ships long) and transports for horses (lit. cav- 
alry transport ships) be built. (Hdt. 6.48.2)? 


In the following sections, I will argue in more detail and on the basis of 
many more examples that the distinction between referent characterising 
and reference specifying modifiers (and not between restrictive and non- 
restrictive ones) is of crucial importance for an adequate description 
of the structure of the Ancient Greek NP, as the difference in function 
between referent characterising and reference specifying modifiers is 
reflected in the syntax of the actual linguistic expression. Whereas a 
reference specifying modifier is always preceded by an article, a referent 
characterising modifier is not.? 


?5 For the chiastic ordering of the NPs in this example, see Chapter 3, section 3.3. 

?6 The difference between referent chararcterisation and reference specification can 
also influence the articulation of modifiers in Modern Greek and Maltese. At least, that 
seems to be the case on the basis of Sutcliffe’s (1936) and Kolliakou’s (2004) description of 
the articulation of Maltese and Modern Greek modifiers respectively. Sutcliff states that 
‘an attributive adjective in agreement with a noun which is accompanied by the definite 
article itself takes the article only if the article is used with the noun to specify a particular 
object, and moreover, the article helps to identify the object named. [...] On the other 
hand, the article does not accompany the adjective if this is merely descriptive and does 
not help to distinguish the object named from others of its kind’ (Sutcliffe 1936: 20-21). 
Fabri's (1993: 38-56) description of the articulation of Maltese modifiers also suggests 
a similarity with the Ancient Greek situation. Although he only defines the presence of 
the article in terms of contrastiveness/ restrictiveness (‘ein +df Adjektif ... deutet darauf 
hin, dass es im Kontext mehr als ein Individuum als méglichen Referenten für die sortale 
Bedingung des Kopfnomens gibt’ Fabri 1993: 47), his explanation of his example (21c) 
in which an articular modifier is used despite the absence of any contrast, suggests that 
it is not contrastiveness/restrictiveness that is the distinguishing characteristic of artic- 
ular modifiers in Maltese, but reference specification, like in Ancient Greek. Although 
Kolliakou does not provide any examples that cast doubt on her hypothesis that articular 
modifiers in Modern Greek narrow down the set of referents evoked by the noun, i.e. 
are restrictive (Kolliakou 2004: 270), the parallels with Maltese and Ancient Greek raise 
the question of whether the articulation of the modifiers in Modern Greek is not also 
determined by the function of the modifier rather than its restrictiveness. 
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6.1.2. Reference specification 


This section focuses on the use and function ofarticular modifiers, which 
were argued in the previous section to specify the reference. The reason 
for discussing reference specification before the more basic or ‘proto- 
typical referent characterisation is that reference specification occurs far 
more frequently in my corpus. Moreover, the somewhat complex situa- 
tion with referent characterising modifiers is easier to understand against 
the background of the more uniformly behaving reference specifying 
modifiers. Table 1 presents an overview of the frequency of the various 
modifiers in their use as a reference specifying modifier: 


modifier prenominal postnominal total 
adjective (A)? 669 (78%) 187 (2296) 856 
adverb (Adv) 48 (9196) 5 (9%) 53 
genitive (GEN) 461 (7996) 119 (2196) 580 
numeral (num) 86 (87%) 12 (1396) 98 
participle (PTC) 216 (53%) 188 (4796) 404 
prepositional phrase (PP) 143 (65%) 78 (3596) 221 
possessive (pos) 220 (59%) 154 (4196) 374 
relative clause (rel)? 50 (2196) 188 (7996) 238 
total 1893 (67%) 931 (3396) 2824 


Table 1. The number of reference specifying modifiers in my corpus 


The most remarkable outcome of Table 1 is that the pragmatically marked 
situation is by far the most frequent one, both for the total of modifiers, 
and for every single modifier separately (with the exception of relative 
clauses). In my view, the explanation for this observation—which has 
often led to the mistaken belief that preposing of the modifier is to be 
the neutral situation?) —has to be found in the function of a definite NP 
with a reference specifying modifier in combination with Grices maxim 


7/ As defended in Chapter 3 footnote 7, I have included aùtóç (‘same or 'self") under 
the adjectives, for want of a better category. 

28 For relative clauses, it is for the most part impossible to make a definitive distinction 
between referent characterising and reference specifying modifiers on the basis of the 
form of the pattern, since relative clauses that function as reference specifying modifiers 
are not preceded by an article (most probably because the relative can have exactly the 
same form as the article). For a discussion of this problem, see section 6.1.4.3. 

2 The exceptional behaviour of relative clauses will partially be due to the heaviness 
principle (see Chapter 3, section 3.3.1). 

3° For my view on the position of the modifier in relation to the noun, see Chapter 3. 
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of quantity?! On the basis of this maxim it is to be expected that the 
writer/speaker only adds a reference specifying modifier if the addressee 
needs the information given by the modifier for a correct understand- 
ing of the utterance. It is rather awkward to ask someone to hand ‘the 
red pencil, or to inform someone that Joan dropped ‘the souvenirs from 
Mexico if ‘the pencil’ or ‘the souvenirs’ would have been sufficient infor- 
mation for the identification of the intended referent. It will cause no sur- 
prise that the need for a reference specifying modifier indicating which 
referent is referred to is most urgent in cases of an explicit or implicit con- 
trast between several available referents (for instance a red pencil and a 
green one, or the souvenirs from Mexico and those from Guatemala). As 
has been argued in the first part of this book, when the contrast between 
two entities resides in the feature expressed by the modifier, this modifier 
tends to be expressed before the noun. It is thus only natural that prenom- 
inal reference specifying modifiers are more frequent than postnominal 
ones.? 

Some concrete examples of reference specifying modifiers (hence- 
forth: reference modifiers) in contexts with a direct contrast between the 
intended referent and other entities satisfying the description ofthe noun 
can be found in (29)-(31): 


31 Grices (1975: 45) maxim of quantity says a contribution to a conversation has to 
be as informative as, but not more informative than required by the purposes of the 
current exchange. This maxim is one of the three elaborations of Grice’s co-operation 
principle, which states that communication is based on a mutual expectation of co- 
operation between speaker and addressee. Besides having to offer enough information, 
a speaker should not intentionally provide false information (the maxim of quality) and 
should only contribute information relevant for the continuation of the conversation (the 
maxim of relevance). An addressee, on the other hand, may assume that the information 
with which (s)he is provided is sufficient, true and relevant for the sake of purpose. 

?? My data warn us thus not to draw conclusions about the markedness of a certain 
phenomenon on the basis of statistics only, as is generally accepted both in general 
typological studies and in studies on particular phenomena in particular languages. Both 
Greenberg' (1966) and Croft's (2003) studies on language universals assume frequency, 
both textual and cross-linguistic, as one of the criteria to determine markedness. Croft 
(2003: 111) formulates his text or token frequency criterion as follows: ‘if tokens of a 
typologically marked value of a category occur at a certain frequency in a given text 
sample, then tokens of the unmarked value will occur at least as frequently in the text 
sample: Croft also assumes that the marked value of a grammatical category will be 
expressed by at least as many morphemes as the unmarked value of that category (Croft 
2003: 92). Though that may be true for grammatical categories, my data show that we 
should not infer that any unmarked utterance is morphologically less complex than the 
marked one, as NPs with a postnominal reference specifying modifier (aNaX) are more 
complex than those with a prenominal one (aXN). 
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(29) TOV àuqor£oov AGYOV OVSEVA TOMIÁUEVOG TO TECOM exoogÜeto, OVV 
dé Ol 0 ECOS OTEATOS ó SE vaUTLXOG EEW TOV "EXjosovtov TAEWV 
TAQA yiv ExouiCeto, và EUTAAL MONOOWV TOD zeGo0. 
But he took no account of either sign and journeyed onward; the land 


army was with him. His navy sailed out of the Hellespont and travelled 
along the land, going across from the land army. (Hdt. 7.58.1) 


(30)  xaiijv uv TH où A€yets àvaßaivy BaoUét và nońyuata, xtervéoðwv oi 
EMOL WAIDES, MEDS SE AUTOIOL xal Eyw iv OE TH £yo MEOAEYO, ot ool 
TAVTA TAOCYOVTIWV, ovv SE oquxai OV, TV GTOVOOTHONS. 
If the king’s fortunes fare as you say, let my sons (lit. the my sons) be slain, 


and myself with them; but if it turns out as I foretell, let your sons be so 
treated, and you likewise, if you return. (Hdt. 7.1002) 


(31) où uévror ot ye Xxvdar tavty £oéfaXov, GAAG thv xatónreoðe 000v 
NOAM MAXOOTEOHV ExTEATOLEVOL, èv óeEd] ExovTES TO Kavxáotov 
Ópoc. 
It was not by this way that the Skythians entered; they turned aside 


and came by the upper and much longer way (lit. the upper way much 
longer), keeping the Caucasian Mountains on their right. (Hdt. 1.104.2) 


In examples like these, the function of the articular modifier as refer- 
ence modifier is most clear: the noun on its own may refer to two iden- 
tifiable entities and the modifier clarifies which of these two entities is 
the intended one by describing a property that is characteristic for the 
intended referent. In example (29), for instance, the noun oteatdc on 
its own would be ambivalent between the land army and the navy. The 
adjective meCdc solves this ambiguity by describing a feature that distin- 
guishes the intended referent from the other entity that is identifiable 
on the basis of the description of the noun. In a similar way, the articu- 
lar possessive in example (30) and the articular adverb in example (31) 
guide the addressee in the direction ofthe intended referent by providing 
distinguishing information on its possessor and location respectively. 
Although it may seem in conflict with the word order rules described 
in the first part of this book, describing a feature of the referent that 
distinguishes this referent from another entity that satisfies the descrip- 
tion of the noun can also be done by a postnominal reference modi- 
fier. In example (32), for instance, the Pelasgians deliberate on what to 
do with the children of their Attic concubines who appear to boss their 
legal Pelasgian children. In the sentence in which we are told that the 


3 The non-articular modifier toAA@ waxeotéonv in example (31), by contrast, does 
not provide distinguishing information. 
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Pelasgians decide to kill them, an NP with an articular, postnominal 

prepositional phrase is used to refer to the bastard children, despite the 

existence of two groups of children in the context: 

(32) wpatdovtes è tatta ot IIeAaoyoi &ovrotot Aóyovc £0(600av: xai opu 
BovAsevopévotrot Setvov TL £o£Óvve, ei 61) Suwywwooxotev o*iot te Bon- 
DEEL OL MATSES MEDS vOv ZOVELOLEMV YUVALZOV TOUS xoióoc xoi tov- 
TOV QÙTİXA GOXELV MELOMATO, Tl ÔN AvdeaEvtES óijüev zou]oovor èv- 
Satta £óoE€ oq xteiverv toùs nalas TOUS £x TOV ATTLXEWV YUVOL- 
uv. 
When the Pelasgians perceived this, they took counsel together; it trou- 
bled them much in their deliberations to think what the boys would do 
when they grew to manhood, if they were resolved to help each other 
against the sons of the lawful wives and attempted to rule them already. 
Thereupon the Pelasgians resolved to kill the sons of the Attic women 
(lit. the sons the of the Attic women). (Hdt. 6.138.3-4) 


Like in examples (29)-(31), the articular modifier in example (32) is 
clearly a reference modifier in that it clarifies which of the two entities 
that can be identified on the basis of the information of the noun is the 
intended one. The explanation for the fact that the reference modifier is 
postnominal instead of prenominal is that from the preceding xteivew it 
is already obvious that the NP will refer to the bastard children. As the 
modifier is only needed to confirm for the addressee that he has selected 
the correct referent, it follows instead of precedes the noun. 

Example (33) offers another example of a postnominal reference mod- 
ifier that confirms for the addressee that he has selected the correct ref- 
erent on the basis of his contextual information: 

(33) tatta £Aeye xag ov ó "Agvoretónc, qiuevoc && Atyivys ve fxev xal 
woyis óuxzt Goo Aadav voc £xoguéovrac: MEQLEYEODOAL YAO TEV TO 
OTEATOMESOV TO “EAANHVLXOV UNO TOV VEOV TOV ZEQEEw 
Aristeides went in and told them, saying that he had come from Aegina 
and had barely made it past the blockade when he sailed out, since all the 


Hellenic camp was surrounded by Xerxes’ ships (lit. by the ships the of 
Xerxes). (Hdt. 8.81) 


When Aristeides informs his audience that he has had much trouble in 
passing the blockade, his audience will have inferred that they are sur- 
rounded by the enemies. Hence, on hearing vóv ve@v they will, without 
any difficulty, identify the ships ofthe Persians; which the following mod- 
ifier confirms as being the intended referent.” 


34 In my view, this example clearly illustrates that although there is always a contrast 
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In the preceding examples, the noun modified by a reference modi- 
fier evoked several identifiable referents and the modifier clarified which 
of them was the intended one (or confirmed that the addressee selected 
the intended one). As the following examples show, however, a reference 
modifier can also be added to a noun that evokes only one identifiable 
referent. In these cases, the reference modifier just facilitates the identi- 
fication of the referent, which would be identifiable on the basis of the 
information provided by the noun only: 


(34) ‘Advattys dé, sc ot tatta cEnyyér On, aùtixa ëneune xovxo ès MiAn- 
tov DovAóuevoc ozxovóàs TOLoaoDaL OgaovPovAw ve xoi MtANototot 
Xoóvov Goov àv TOV vnòv oixoðoufj. Ô LEV 51) GOOTOAOS &c thv Mi- 
Antov Ty, OeaobPovdos Sé capéws MEoMEMVOUEVOS MAVTA Xóyov xol 
eldac Ta ANváttng WEAAOL nomos, UNXavatat vouióe: (description of 
the deceit) tatta ó£ émoieé te xal TEONYOQEVE OpaobfovAoc THVdE 
£ivexev, OxWG àv O1] ô xOVE ó Lagduyvodg iov te DWEOV uéyav o(vov 
xeyvuévov xai TOUS AvdoEMmous Ev eoxod siot £óvvac Oyye] Alv- 
OTTY. 


Then, when the Delphic reply was brought to Alyattes, he promptly 
sent a herald to Miletos, wanting to make a truce with Thrasyboulos 
and the Milesians during his rebuilding of the temple. So the envoy 
went to Miletos. But Thrasyboulos, forewarned of the whole matter, and 
knowing what Alyattes meant to do, devised the following plan: (...). 
Thrasyboulos did and ordered this so that when the herald from Sardis 
(lit. the herald the from Sardis) saw a great heap of food piled up, and the 
citizens enjoying themselves, he would bring word of it to Alyattes. 
(Hdt. 1.21.1-1.22.1) 


(35) ot dé sinav: © Baotret, oUtóc &ou Óc TOL TOV ztaxéoa Aageiov £Óoo1]- 
cato TH xAoro victo TH xovo£y xai TH Gwe 
They (= the Persians) said, 'O king, this is the one who gave your father 


Dareios the golden plane-tree and the vine (lit. the plane-tree the golden 
and the vine): (Hdt. 7.27.2) 


In example (34), there is no other identifiable referent that satisfies the 
description of the noun. Hence, 6 «íjov& (‘the herald’) alone would pro- 
vide enough information for the identification of the previously men- 
tioned herald from Sardis. However, because of the switch in perspective 
from Thrasyboulos to the herald, the addressee needs a more extensive 


between the intended referent and some other entities satisfying the description of the 
noun in NPs with a reference modifier, the author may, by using a postnominal modifier, 
choose not to emphasise this contrast. 
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description than a simple 6 xíjov& (‘the herald’) to identify the intended 
referent immediately.” So, whereas the modifier does not distinguish the 
intended referent from other relevant entities, it does help clarify which 
referent is referred to. Also in example (35), the nouns mAataviotw 
and àuz£Xo on their own would provide enough information for the 
identification of the intended plane tree and vine. The only function of 
the adjective is to signal that the speaker refers to gift-trees rather than 
real trees and therefore to facilitate the identification of these world- 
famous presents.*” 

Besides being added to a noun that evokes several referents (as in 
examples 32 and 33), or to a noun that evokes only one identifiable 
referent (as in examples 34 and 35), a reference modifier may also be 
added to a noun that evokes no identifiable referent: 


35 Although the accessibility of the herald after the description of the deceit of Thrasy- 
boulos is not high enough for a simple 6 «íjov&, it is (apparently) not so low as to require 
a preposition of the modifier. As was discussed in Chapter 3, section 3.2.2, a modifier 
may precede the noun if the information it provides is essential for the identification of 
the referent. One of the examples discussed in that section (example 29) is very similar to 
this example in that the announcement of a visit of a herald is followed by a small digres- 
sion on the situation in the city where the herald arrives. That the herald in example (29) 
of Chapter 3 is picked up again with the aXN pattern while in example (34) ofthis chapter 
the aNaX pattern is used will be due to the length of the intervening digression. Because 
the herald arriving in Miletos is still quite accessible after the relatively short description 
of Thrasyboulos' deceit, a postnominal modifier confirming that the addressee has iden- 
tified the correct referent was deemed informative enough. In example (29) of Chapter 3, 
however, the intervening digression is much more substantial, so that the referent is much 
less accessible. Incidentally, that I assume the length of the digression to be responsible 
for the difference between the two examples, does of course not mean that there is a fixed 
maximum on the number of intervening lines or complexity of information above which 
the aXN pattern has to be used to pick up a preceding referent. 

36 Given the fact that the information provided by the modifier is a kind of ‘extra 
identification assistance for the addressee, it is not surprising that the grammars have 
analysed examples like this as a definite noun followed by an apposition instead of a 
definite NP with a postnominal modifier. They would have paraphrased the underlined 
NP in example (34) as ‘the herald, I mean the one from Sardis: Although my view about 
the function of the reference modifier in examples like (34) is—in the end— not that 
different from the interpretation of the grammars, I am, however, firmly convinced that 
postnominal reference modifiers are not appositions, but make up one integrated NP 
with the preceding noun. My argumentation against an appositional interpretation of 
postnominal reference modifiers can be found in section 6.1.1.1. 

7 Cf. Macan and How&Wells ad loc. The minor significance of the adjective can also 
be deduced from the fact that the second part of the NP, the vine, is not modified by an 
adjective. 
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(36) ov vvv, ñv Bovin uoi reibeodal, tis eo 'Aotvéyns &oyst LONS, 
TAUTNS ånáongs doers. 
If, then, you will listen to me, you shall rule all the country which is 
now ruled by Astyages (lit. the exactly Astyages rules country, that in its 
entirety you will rule). (Hdt. 1.124.2) 


(37) (212) Ó uév tadta &xewo oa, 6 8' abris tov abdtov oquyxonouóv Epatve 
^£) eov £xóibóvou Taxtinv IIéoonot. 
This Aristodikos asked; and the god again gave them exactly the same 


answer (lit. the same answer), that Paktyes should be surrendered to the 
Persians. (Hdt. 1.159.2) 


(38) (226) dmoAaBwv 68 THY vvoavvióa TOOTH TH cionuévo ó IIctotoroa- 
TOS XAT viv OWoAoyinv tiv zoóc MeyaxAéa yevouévrv yauéet Tod 
Meyaxdéoc thv ðvyatéoa. 

Having got back his sovereignty in the manner that I have described 


(lit. manner the described), Peisistratos married Megakles daughter 
according to his agreement with Megakles. (Hdt. 1.61.1) 


In contrast to the nouns in the examples above, the nouns in examples 
(36)-(38) do not evoke one or more identifiable referents: a simple tg 
XONG, TOV xonouóv or TH TET% would not have given any clue as to 
which country, oracle or manner was meant. But despite this difference 
with respect to the nouns, the function of the articular modifiers is the 
same as above. For although they do not select the intended referent, 
nor confirm that the addressee has identified the intended referent, they 
are still reference modifiers clarifying which referent is referred to. The 
relative in example (36), for instance, stresses that it is the country of 
Astyages, and none other, that will be ruled by Kyros. Similarly, the adjec- 
tive in (37) reports that Paktyes got the same answer, and not a different 
one (as he had hoped for). Although the postnominal reference modifier 
in example (38) does not set up an equally sharp contrast between the 
intended referent and other possible referents, it does indicate that it was 
in the manner described above, and not any differently, that Peisistratos 
got back his sovereignty.** 


38 As was argued in Chapter 3, the position of the modifier in relation to the noun 
depends on their saliency. That means that if the author/speaker wants to stress that it 
is this entity and none other that he has it in mind, the reference modifier precedes the 
noun. If, on the other hand, the contrast between the intended referent and other possible 
referents is not that sharp, or if the noun is for some reason pragmatically marked, the 
reference modifier follows the noun. 
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So, irrespective of the number of identifiable referents that the noun 
of the NP evokes, an articular modifier specifies the reference in that 
it clarifies which referent is referred to by distinguishing the intended 
referent from other entities that fit the description of the noun. For a 
modifier in a multiple-modifier NP to be a reference modifier, it has to 
be preceded by its own article.? Compare the following examples: 


(39) mevtexaidexa dé TOV Vedv vovtéov Évvyóv ve VOTATAL TOAAOV £Eava- 
ySetoar xai xoc xatEtOov tàs £v "Aorepoto TOV EAAQvov véac: 


Fifteen of those ships had put to sea a long time after all the rest, and it 
chanced that they sighted the Greek ships off Artemisium (lit. the off 
Artemisium of the Greeks ships). (Hdt. 7.194.1) 


(40) | (218) 6$ Baou£oc atesos £c THY vov£onv thy Maoðoviov £xiotoo- 
THIN Sexcunvos &yévero. 


There were ten months between the kings taking of the place and the 
later invasion of Mardonios (lit. the later the of Mardonois invasion). 
(Hdt. 9.3.2)*° 


(41) petà o£ EBSOuM Etel Qavevta avrov éc Teoxdvvyoov noioa và 
ënea TADTA TA vov ox “EAM |vov "Agui&ozea xoaAéecau, zxou]oovra o£ 
&qaviotfjva. tò Sevtegov. (...) váóe È olða Metanrovtivorot xotot 
£v “ItaAiy ovyxvońoavta Weta thy GPaviow thv Sevtéonv "Aoiotéo 
ETEOL TECOEQAKOVTG ai SUXOOLOLOL, (...). 


But in the seventh year after that, Aristeas appeared at Prokonnesos and 
made that poem which the Greeks now call the Arimaspea, after which he 
vanished once again. ... But this, I know, happened to the Metapontines 
in Italy, two hundred and forty years after the second disappearance of 
Aristeas (lit. the disappearance the second of Aristeas), (...). 

(Hdt. 4.14.3-15.1) 


(42) àvéðnxe 62 xai avadjuata 6 "Auaotc ès thv “EAAGSa, vobvo uv £c 
Kvorvyy (...), toto è tH £v Aivém Adnvaiy 600 te dyaAuata ACOwo. 
xal oonxa Atveov GELosENntov, totto & ès Udwov t “Hon (...). ès 6€ 
Aivdov Eewins uev ovdeuts elvexev, Ott OE Tò LOOV TO £v Aivõo TO tiS 
“Adqvaing AEyetat tàs tot Aavaot Suyatéogac tóovoaota, (...). 


3 Coordinated reference modifiers, however, may share an article, cf. Hdt. 5.41.3 (Ñ è 
Kicouévea texotoa xai devtegov £xe230000 yuvy, Eotoa Ovyóno Mewnytdde tod 
Anuoouévov, obxett £wxre TO SettEQov ‘as for the later wife, the mother of Kleomenes 
and the daughter of Prinetadas son of Demarmenos (lit. as for the wife that give birth to 
Kleomenes and came in later, being the daughter of Prinetadas the son of Demarmenos), 
she bore no more children’). Because the modifiers have become—so to speak—one 
modifying unit (see Chapter 4, section 4.3), they can apparently do with one marker of 
reference specification. 

40 This example shows (as does example 42) that various reference modifiers can be 
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Moreover, Amasis dedicated offerings in Hellas. He gave to Kyrene (...), 
to Athena of Lindos two stone images and a marvellous linen breast- 
plate; and to Hera in Samos (...). What he gave to Lindos was not out of 
friendship for anyone, but because the temple of Athena in Lindos (lit. 
the temple the in Lindos the of the Athena) is said to have been founded 
by the daughters of Danaus, (...). (Hdt. 2.182.1-2)4! 


As was already argued above and is illustrated by these examples, the dif- 
ference between referent characterising and reference specifying modi- 
fiers does not reside in their position, but in whether they are preceded by 
an article. Modifiers that stand between the article and the noun or—in 
the case of postnominal modifiers—after the combination noun plus arti- 
cle are not by definition reference modifiers. The modifier only specifies 
the reference if it is directly preceded by an article of its own. In example 
(39), the non-articular genitival modifier vóv "EJ21]vov ‘of the Greeks; 
although placed in between the article and noun, does not specify the 
reference, but characterises the referent: the Greek ships at Artemisium 
are not distinguished from other ships at Artemisium. In example (40), 
by contrast, the articular genitive Magdoviov ‘of Mardonios' does have a 
specifying function: Mardonios’ expedition against Athens is contrasted 
with Xerxes’ expedition against Athens. Similarly, the non-articular gen- 
itive in (41) does not have a specifying function, as the second disappear- 
ance of Aristeas is contrasted with his own first disappearance. In exam- 
ple (42), by contrast, both articular modifiers have a specifying function, 
as they contrast the temple of Athena in Lindos with the temples of other 
deities in other cities.” 


used to set up one and the same contrast. In this example, both votéenv and Magdoviou 
are used to set up a contrast between the previous invasion of the King and the later 
invasion of Mardonios. 

^! More examples of multiple-modifier NPs with several pre- or postnominal reference 
modifiers can be found at Hdt. 2.10.1 tov dQewWV TOV eigriévov THV DEO M. xeuévov 
(lit. the mountains the referred to the above M. lying), 2.145.1 TOV OxTH TOV TEHTHOV 
Aeyouévov Dedv (lit. the eight the earliest said gods), 3.4.3 v60J.0 TH AUGOLOS noyuata 
(lit. the other the of Amasis things), 3.68.3 tio. GAANoL zxt&onor thot tod Kaupvoew 
yuvousi (lit. the other all the of Kambyses women), 6.46.3 èx TOV èx Enantis “Yng 
TOV xovoéov ueráAAov (lit. from the from Dug Forest the gold mines) and 9.81.1 6 
Toimous ó xov osogc ó Ei TOD TELKAQI}VOV óqioc TOD xo).&ov éxeoteog (lit. the tripod 
the gold the on the three-headed serpent the bronze standing). There are, of course, also 
many examples of multiple-modifier NPs with both a prenominal and a postnominal 
reference modifier, e.g. Hdt. 2.85.1 10 Of]Av yévoc NAV TO Ex TOV oixiwv voUrov (lit. the 
female sex whole the from the house that) and Hdt. 9.106.3 tv undtodvtwv &0véov vv 
“EAAnvixo (lit. the sides with the Persians nations the Greek). In these cases, however, 
there can be no doubt as to the articulation of the modifier. 

? That it is not the position of the modifier inside or outside the combination of article 
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Only 1 % of the articular modifiers invalidates the conclusion that the 
articulation of the modifier serves to indicate that the modifier does not 
characterise the referent, but specifies the reference. As Table 2 shows, 
the number of problematic cases is somewhat higher for genitives and 
possessives, especially the postnominal ones. Even for these modifiers, 
however, the number of exceptions is by far too small to cast doubts on 
the general conclusion: 


modifier prenominal postnominal total 
adjective (A) 4 (196) o 4 (0,5%) 
adverb (Adv) o o o 

genitive (GEN) 11 (2%) 4 8B% 15 (3%) 
numeral (num) 1 (196) o 1 (1%) 
participle (PTC) 3 (1%) o 3 (1%) 
prepositional phrase (PP) 5 (3%) o 5 (2%) 
possessive (pos) 4 (2%) 6 (4%) 10 (3%) 
relative clause (rel) o o o 

total 28 (1%) 10 (1%) 38 (1%) 


Table 2. Number of articular modifiers 
that do not have a specifying function 


and noun, but the articulation of the modifier that is decisive, is also evident from the 
many examples in which a demonstrative occurs in between an articular modifier and 
the noun, for instance: 

(i) oo1oc 88 GAAOS Aóvyoc Agyetat negi TOD EéoEeo vóotov, oððauÕG Éuovye TLTÓG, 
obte Ghhwe oŬŭte TO IIeoo£ov rotto náðos. 

This is the other tale of Xerxes’ return; but I for my part believe neither the story of 
the Persians' fate (lit. the of Persians this fate) nor any other part of it. (Hdt. 8.119) 

(ii) xai vov ot àv xouitovtar G00 THOSE ts 0o G00ngc és BapvAGvo, xoavozA£ovrec 
TOV EVMEITHV notauòv tois TE EF THY QUTIV voco mv ZOUNV TAEAYIVOVTAL xal EV TOLOL 
Tjuéonot. 

And now those who travel from this sea to Babylon coming down the river Euphrates 
come three times to this same village (lit. to the same this village) and on three different 
days. (Hdt. 1.185.2) 

As will be discussed in section 6.1.4.1, demonstratives, though genuine reference 
modifiers, are marked in the same way as referent characterising modifiers. Consequently, 
in single-modifier NPs they either precede or follow the combination of the article and 
noun without repetition of the article (demaN or aNdem). The fact that the demonstra- 
tives in example (i) and (ii) occur in between an articular modifier and the noun proves 
that it is not the position of a modifier in between the article and the noun that is decisive 
for its nature, but its articulation. 

8 [n Hdt. 7.139.4 the manuscripts offer another version that is in line with my 
assumptions about the articulation of the modifier. 
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Even though the number of examples that do not legitimate the con- 
clusion that articular modifiers specify the reference is very small, a 
brief impression of the problematic reference modifiers in my corpus 
could be informative: 

(43)  OoaofovXoc dé tov £A0óvra nmagà vot Teguivdeou £Eyoye &Eo 
tov &oceoc, £opàc dé Es &oovoav &onxaouévilv Gua ve StEEHLE TO arov 
ETELOWTOV TE xal àvoztoó(Gov TOV xrjouxa xatà thv 6x0 Kogivdou 
amvéw, (...). 

Thrasyboulos led the man who had come from Periander outside the 
town, and entered into a sown field. As he walked through the corn, he 


continually asked why the messenger had come to him from Korinth (lit. 
about the from Korinth arrival), (...). (Hdt. 5.92C2) 


(44) xaltov KÜoov àxovoavta tov &ourvéov và Kooiooc eine, uetayvóvta 
TE xal EVVOOAVTA STL xai AUTOS (vüoozoc EMV GAAOV dvOoozov, 
YEVOUEVOV EWUVTOD EVSALOVIN OLX EAGOOW, CHovta zvoi i90 (...) 
HEhEVEL OPEVVUVAL TAV TAXLOTYV TO ZQLOMEVOV THO xai xaTaBLBACELv 
Kooioóv te xai tous uetà Kootoov. 


When Kyros heard from the interpreters what Kroisos said, he relented 
and considered that he, a human being, was burning alive another human 
being, one his equal in good fortune. (...) He ordered that the blazing 
fire be extinguished as quickly as possible, and that Kroisos and those 
with him be taken down. (Hdt. 1.86.6) 


(45)  Gnotavovtos è Aagetov  Pacinin àvexoonos £c TOV xoióo. TOV 
£4£ivov EéoEnv. 


After Dareios' death, the royal power descended to his son (lit. the son 
the his) Xerxes. (Hdt. 7.4) 


In example (43), the modifier is preceded by an article even though 
it does not clarify which referent is referred to, as the arrival from 
Korinth is not distinguished from other possible arrivals. Although the 
information given by the modifier is salient (Thrasyboulos is curious 
why the herald came all the way from Korinth), it should—according 
to my theory on the articulation of modifiers—have been placed before 
the article instead of in between the article and the noun. Probably, the 
prepositional modifier is placed after the article to prevent an awkward 
juxtaposition of two prepositions (viz. xatà a0 Koo(vOüov thv GzuEw). 
Likewise, the prenominal articular adjective in (44) is highly salient 
(will Kroisos be saved, now the stake is already on fire?), but does not 
single out the intended referent and should thus have been placed before 
the article. In example (45), finally, the articulation of the postnominal 
possessive is unexpected in that it suggests that Dareios own son has 
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to be distinguished from another raiç that has not been begotten by 
Dareios. Although there is a grim struggle between the two eldest sons 
of Dareios, there is, however, no such contrast between sons of Dareios 
and other xoiósc. 


6.1.3. Referent characterisation 


As argued in section 6.1.1.2, non-articular modifiers characterise the ref- 
erent. They merely give information on a feature of the referent without 
the purpose of distinguishing the intended referent from other possible 
referents ofthe head noun. At least, that is what most non-articular mod- 
ifiers do. As can be inferred from the discussion of the traditional view 
on modifier articulation in section 6.1.1.1 and has been more explicitly 
mentioned in footnote 17, the general rule that non-articular modifiers 
describe a feature of the referent does not hold for adjectives, numerals 
and (some) participles in single-modifier NPs. In contrast to the other 
modifiers, these modifiers support the traditional view that modifiers 
that are not preceded by an article have predicative value. This does not 
imply, however, that adjectives and numerals in single-modifier NPs can- 
not be used to ascribe a feature to the referent, but that for these modifiers 
the use ofthe XaN or aNX pattern is not the appropriate way of doing do 
so. Section 6.1.3.2 discusses the alternative they use. 

Before passing over to the discussion of the use of referent character- 
ising modifiers, a statistical overview of the occurrences of the various 
modifiers provides some valuable observations: 


modifier prenominal postnominal total 
adjective (A) o 3 (100%) 3 
adverb (Adv) — — — 
genitive (GEN) 235 (36%) 416 (64%) 651 
numeral (num) 10 (45%) 12 (55%) 22 
participle (PTC) 8 (11%) 66 (89%) 74 
possessives (pos) 60 (30%) 142 (70%) 202 
prepositional phrase (PP) 10 (50%) 10 (50%) 20 
relative clause (rel) 2 (2%) 85 (98%) 87 
total 325 (31%) 734 (69%) 1059 


Table 3. The number of referent characterising modifiers in my corpus 


First of all, the statistical overview shows that not every modifier used 
as a reference modifier is also frequently used as referent characterising 
modifier. Non-articular adverbs appear not to occur in my corpus and 
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adjectives and numerals do so only very rarely. The complete absence of 
non-articular adverbs must be a consequence oftheir semantics. Because 
adverbs, in their function as modifiers, always set up a contrast between 
the intended referent and other possible entities (e.g. the temple there (vs. 
the one here), the way back (vs. the way there), the days before (vs. the 
days after)), they are much better suited as reference specifying modifiers 
than as referent characterising modifiers. The very low frequency of 
adjectives and numerals is due to the fact that in single-modifier NPs 
adjectives and numerals use an alternative construction if they are meant 
to characterise the referent (see section 6.1.3.2). 

Even for those referent characterising modifiers that are attested, their 
numbers are generally far smaller than their articular counterparts 
(except for the genitive that is slightly more often non-articular than 
articular). Grices maxim of quantity, which prescribes not to provide 
more information than strictly necessary for the purpose of the com- 
munication, could be held responsible for this. Modifiers which clarify 
to which referent the speaker refers are obviously more necessary for the 
purpose of communication than modifiers applying information on the 
characteristics of the referent. 

The final remarkable observation on the basis of statistics is that, in 
contrast to reference modifiers, referent characterising modifiers pre- 
fer to follow the noun. The preference for a postposition may again be 
explained by the different function of the referent characterising mod- 
ifier. It was argued in section 6.1.2 that the frequent preposition of the 
reference modifier could be explained if we assume that the need for a 
reference modifier indicating to which referent the speaker refers is most 
urgent in the case of an explicit or implicit contrast between several avail- 
able referents. However, since referent characterising modifiers do not 
contrast the intended referent with other available referents, it is only 
natural that the number of pragmatically marked, prenominal referent 
characterising modifiers is far less high. 


6.1.3.1. Referent characterisation in general 


This section discusses the use of non-articular modifiers other than 
adjectives, numerals and participles. I will argue that whereas the infor- 
mation given by an articular modifier always distinguishes the intended 


“4 For Grices maxim of quantity, see footnote 31. 
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referent from other possible referents of the head noun, there is no such 
contrast between intended referent and other entities if the modifier is 
non-articular:* 


(46) tdde yàp ovx ueis xatEQyaoduEeda, 622.à Peoi ve xai Hewes, ot Epdo- 
vnoav &vóoa £va ts te "Aoü]c xoi týs Evemmns Baotou, £óvra 
ÓvÓOtÓY TE xal ATAODGAOV' Öç và TE tod xal và LOLA £v óuoto ETOLEETO, 
EUMUTEGS ve xai xovaó)J«ov TOV DEOv và HY AAMATO 


It is not we who have won this victory, but the gods and the heroes, who 
deemed Asia and Europe too great a realm for one man to rule, being 
wicked and impious; one who dealt alike with shrines and private places, 
burning and overthrowing the images of the gods (lit. of the gods the 
images). (Hdt. 8.109.3) 


(47) tobs 8& Guxovc adtHv eivar Aaotouc dav tÒ oua xoi exi wévte 
dSaxtvrous TO Páðos TOV TOLYGV, OULXEOTS HE xai ouovc xoi dóvvá- 
tous &vóoasc q£osiw, Cevyvupevous 62 ox Gowata eivai OEvtdtOUS 


Their horses are said to be shaggy along their whole body and the length 
of their hair (lit. the depth of the hairs) is five fingers; they are small, 
blunt-nosed, and unable to bear men on their backs, but very swift when 
yoked to chariots. (Hdt. 5.9.2) 


(48)  (...), tot 6oupuovtov magaoxevaCovtos óxoc TaVMAEDOIN ixoXóuevot 
XATAPAVÈG rotto TOLOL AVIQWITOLOL zxou]jooot, c TOV ueyóAov oa] 
UCTOV ueyda ELOL xai ai TIUMOLAL TAHOE TOV ev. 


(...), the divine powers provided that they (= the Trojans), perishing in 
utter destruction, should make this clear to all mankind: that retribution 
from the gods (lit. the retributions of the gods) for terrible wrongdoing 
is also terrible. (Hdt. 2.120.5) 


^5 Kühner-Gerth (1904: I 617) assume that in the case of a genitival modifier the 
difference between the reference pattern (or as they call it: the attributive position) and the 
referent pattern (or: predicative position) is that in the former ‘das Substantiv mit seinem 
Genitive einen Gegensatz zu einem anderen Gegenstande derselben Gattung bildet, als 
ó ‘Adnvaiwv ófjuoc: das athenische Volk im Gegensatze zu einem anderen Volke, while 
in the latter 'das Substantiv einen Teil des im Genitive stehenden Substantivs bezeichnet, 
und dieser Teil einem anderen Teile desselben Substantivs entgegengesetzt wird, als: ó 
ófjuoc tHV Aðnvaiwv: das Volk der Athener und nicht die Vornehmen. Although I do 
agree with Kühner-Gerth's description of the function of the ‘attributive genitive, their 
definition of the function of the ‘predicative’ genitive is too narrow. Although in examples 
like (49) the aNGEN pattern does contrast two parts of the same entity, such a partitive 
reading is not a prerequisite for the use of the aNGEN pattern (cf. examples 47 and 48) 
and (at least in my corpus) never applies for the GENaN pattern. Furthermore, I do 
not agree with Kühner-Gerths observation that in the case of a reference modifier the 
stress is on the genitive, whereas a referent modifier stresses the head noun. In my view, 
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In examples (46) and (47), the non-articular genitives,“ although 
indispensable for the identification of the referent, are not meant to dis- 
tinguish the intended referent from other possible referents: the statues 
of the gods are not contrasted with other statues, nor is the length of the 
hair contrasted to another length." In the same way, the non-articular 
prepositional phrase in example (48) does not distinguish revenge of the 
gods from some other type of revenge. The non-articular modifiers in 
these examples do thus not indicate which referent is referred to, but sim- 
ply describe a feature of the statues, length and revenge, by which these 
nouns happen to become identifiable. 

Although referent characterising modifiers (henceforth: referent mod- 
ifiers) never set up a contrast between the intended referent of the head 
noun and some other entity that satisfies the description of the noun (e.g. 
the general ofthe navy and the one ofthe infantry), the noun modified by 
a referent modifier itself may be, and often is, contrastive. In these cases, 
aN;Xis opposed to aN;X: 

(49) — (2 10) óc 88 Hyayov tov " Axuv oi toéec, ó Kaupvong, ola &ov óxouao- 
YOTEQOG, ozxaodpuevosc TO £yyeioltótov, DEAMV TUPaL thv yootéoo. TOU 
"Anos TALEL TOV ULNQOV’ 

When the priests led Apis in, Kambyses—for he was all but mad—drew 
his dagger and, meaning to stab the belly of the Apis, stuck the thigh. 
(Hdt. 3.29.1) 

(50) Opoims yae Lot viv ye Paivouat TETOMXÉVAL WS e vu MATEQA ÀNTO- 

xtElvas TOV xaíüov GDTOD qeíocuro- 


For it seems I have acted like one who slays the father and spares his 
children (lit. the children of him). (Hdt. 1.155.1) 


the pragmatic marking of the modifier depends on its pre- or postposition rather than 
its articulation. The other grammars either hint at the same direction as Kühner-Gerth 
(c£. Schwyzer-Debrunner 1950: 26, Goodwin 1879: 209 +231), or do not discuss the 
difference in meaning between the attributive and predicative genitive at all (Gildersleeve 
1900, Smyth 1956). 

46 Perhaps unnecessarily, it should be emphasised that non-articular does not mean 
that the modifier itself has to be indefinite, but that the modifier is not preceded by an 
article that agrees with the head noun in gender, case and number. Thus, the modifiers 
in và tov Dev Gyaduate (lit. the of the gods statues) and tò ado tò TOV vouróv (lit. 
the depth the of the hairs) are articular, whereas the ones in tv De@v và &yó.qoxao (lit. 
of the gods the statues) and tò Badoc vóv vovv (lit. the depth of the hairs) are not. 

47 Even though the horses have more body parts with a certain length, the author does 
evidently not intend to contrast the length of their hairs to another length. 
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In examples (49) and (50), the contrast is between Apis’ belly and his 
thigh and between a father and his children respectively. Although the 
genitive and possessive are helpful for the identification of the intended 
referent, they are not reference modifiers, for they do not distinguish 
Apis stomach from someone else's stomach or the father's children from 
someone else's children.** 

Not only the noun modified by a referent modifier may be contrastive, 
but also the referent modifier itself. For although a referent modifier 
never sets up a contrast between the referent of the head noun and 
other entities fitting the description of the noun, there can be a contrast 
between the referent of the modifier itself and some other entity. In that 
case, the difference with reference modifiers is that it is the referent of 
the modifier on its own (the genitive or possessive) that is opposed to 
some other entity and not the referent of the NP in its totality. This rather 
abstract difference can be illuminated by the following three examples: 
(51) peta dE OV TOAAOV YEOVOV THUTO qoovijoavrec ot ve TOD MeyaxA£oc 

otaoiðtu Xai ot tod Avzxoveyov e&eAavvovoi wv. 
But after a short time the partisans of Megakles (lit. the of Megakles 


partisans) and of Lycourgos made common cause and drove him out. 
(Hdt. 1.60.1) 


(52) evdatta àmxouévovc tots évavtious (...) abtoior émyudEevtas vux- 
TOS UTS GOOVEGLOUS XATA LEV PayEtv TOUS PAEETOEMVAS AUTOV, KAT 
dé TA TOEG, moòc SE TOV &oniðov và öyava 


Their enemies came there, too, (...) and during the night were overrun 
by a horde of field mice that gnawed their quivers and bows and the 
handles of shields (lit. of the shields the handles). (Hdt. 2.141.5) 


(53)  (...) €pevyov ès tàs Onpac, ov tH xeo ot ITépoou xai TOV GAAMV ovu- 
uy ov O THs ónoc OUTE Óó.uuoeoduevoc ovóevi OTE TL AMOSEEGUE- 
voc EMEVYOV. 


(...) they fled to Thebes, but not by the way which the Persians had fled 
and the whole multitude of the allies (lit. of the other allies the whole 
multitude) which had fought no fight to the end nor achieved any feat of 
arms. (Hdt. 9.67) 


48 Although there are two stomachs available in example (49), viz. the stomach of the 
Apis and the stomach of Kambyses himself, the modifier is not meant to distinguish 
between these two possible referents of the noun. As the remainder of the sentence 
clarifies, Herodotus did not want to communicate that it was the stomach of the Apis 
(and not that of Kambyses himself) that Kambyses wanted to stab, but that Kambyses 
wanted to stab the Apis’ belly, but struck his thigh. 
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In example (51), the articular genitival modifier separates the partisans 
of Megakles from those of Lykourgos. In example (52), by contrast, the 
contrast is between the shields (the referent of the genitive) and the 
quivers and bows, not between the handles of the shields, on the one 
hand, and those of the quivers and bows, on the other, as would have 
been the case if an articular genitive had been used. Similarly, the non- 
articular genitive in (53) sets up a contrast between the Persians and the 
other allies and not between the multitude of the allies and some other 
multitude. So, whereas a reference modifier is used if the author wants to 
clarify which referent is referred to by contrasting the intended referent 
of the head noun to other possible referents, a referent modifier is used 
if it is the referent of the modifier that is contrasted to some other entity. 

However, this hypothesis seems to be falsified by examples like (54) 
and (55) where there does seem to be a contrast between the referent of 
the head noun and some other referent, despite the fact that the modifier 
is non-articular: 

(54) tov uv ÓT] toOtov xoxAov oi TEOMAYEOVES eot Aevxot, TOD SE Ogvté- 
QOV u£Aa vec, volvou SE xoxXov POLVİKEOL, veváorov SE ZXVAVEOL, TÉM- 
zov SE oavóaoóxivot. 

Of the first circle the battlements are white, of the second black, of the 


third circle purple, of the fourth blue, and of the fifth orange. 
(Hdt. 1.98.5)? 


(55) olè "EXAnvec, &xeíve obx oioi te èyivovto £EgAeiv thv "AvÓoov, vooxtó- 
uevot £g Káovorov xai ônwoavtes AUTOV TV YOOHV &xo2J.&000vto 
èc Dakauiva. 

As for the Greeks, not being able to take Andros, they went to Karystos. 


When they had laid waste their land (lit. ofthem the land), they returned 
to Salamis. (Hdt. 8.121.1) 


Although it might seem that in example (54) the battlements of the first 
circle are contrasted with those of the second, third etc. and that the 
land of Karystians in (55) is contrasted with the land of the inhabitants 
of Andros, I would like to argue that the referents of the modifiers (the 
circles and the two nations), and not those of the NP in its totality (the 
battlements ofthe circles and the land ofthe nations), are opposed to each 
other. The difference between these two options can be illustrated more 
clearly by the following examples about the seating plan of a cinema: 


^ T cannot explain why toitov xvxAov, tetaotov and méuntov lack an article, nor 
why with tot devtéeov, veváorov and méuntov the noun is omitted, while it is expressed 
with teitov. 
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(56a) The chairs of the even rows are black, those of the uneven are white. 


(s6b) Ofthe even rows the chairs are black, of the uneven white. 


In example (56a) the chairs of the even rows are contrasted with those 
ofthe uneven rows. Hence, in my terminology, the genitival modifiers 'of 
the even rows and ‘of the uneven rows are reference modifiers, indicating 
which referent is referred to. In example (56b), by contrast, it is the 
rows instead of the chairs that are contrasted, even though the contrast 
between the even and uneven rows is set up via the chairs. The modifiers 
in this example do not set up a contrast between the referents of the head 
of the NP (the chairs), but between their own referents (the rows). In 
Greek, a contrast between the referents of the nouns like in (56a) would 
be expressed by a noun modified by a reference modifier; a contrast 
between the referents of the modifiers like in example (56b), on the other 
hand, would be expressed by a noun modified by a referent modifier (cf. 
examples 54 and 55). 

That a reference modifier is used in the case of a contrast between the 
referent of the head noun and some other entity, while a referent modifier 
may only set up a contrast between the referent of the modifier and some 
other entity is supported by the following two examples: 


(57)  SdteEtovons 02 tis otoatis Báðons LEV ó tod vavtıxoð otootob otoa- 
THYOS ExEhEvE aioéew viv nóv, "Aucots ÔÈ ô TOD neG00 oùx £o 
As the army was passing through, Badres the admiral of the fleet (lit. 


the of the sea army the general) was for taking the city, but Amasis the 
general of the land army would not consent. (Hdt. 4.203.2) 


(58)  xaAéovvau dé od xooxóósU.ot GAAG y pav xooxoósüovc ó& "Iovec 
MVOUAOAY, ELKATOVTES AUTMV TH EtdEG TOLOL NAQA OPİOL YLVOUEVOLOL 
XOOKOSELAOLOL rotor EV THO atuar or. 

They (= the Egyptians) do not call them crocodiles, but khampsae. The 


Ionians named them crocodiles, comparing their form (lit. of them the 
forms) to the lizards that they have in their walls. (Hdt. 2.69.3) 


In example (57), the repetition of the article before the modifier tot 
seCod ‘of the infantry’ verifies that the strategos of the navy is contrasted 
with 6 ‘the one’ of the infantry. In example (58), by contrast, the form 
of the khampsae is not compared to toiot vv xQoxKOdElAwv ‘those of 
the crocodiles’ but with toto nooxoôeiho the crocodiles’ themselves. 
These two examples support the view that a referent modifier, in contrast 
to a reference modifier, does not contrast the intended referent of the 
head noun to other entities fitting the description of the noun. 
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6.1.3.2. Referent characterisation by adjectives, numerals and participles 


Although adjectives, numerals and participles are frequently non- 
articular, I have not discussed these modifiers in the previous section on 
referent characterisation, because (at least in single-modifier NPs) non- 
articular adjectives, numerals and (some) participles are not attributive 
elements modifying the head of the NP, but have predicative force. In 
contrast to attributive adjectives/numerals/participles, which modify the 
head ofan NP, predicative adjectives/numerals/participles are used either 
as the predicate after a copular verb or as an adjunct of state, in which 
case they express the state of the referent during, according to or result- 
ing from the SoA.” Assuming that the recognition of predicative adjec- 
tives/numerals/participles as the predicate after a copular verb will cause 
no problems, I will focus on the difference between attributive adjec- 
tives/numerals/participles and predicative adjectives/numerals/partici- 
ples used as adjuncts of state. This difference can be clarified by the fol- 
lowing three examples: 


(59a) Ilike the black door better than the white one. 
(59b) Ilike the black door. (*better than the white one) 
(59c) Ilike the door black. 


In example (59a), the adjective attributes the property ‘black to the head 
of the NP (the door). As this property helps the addressee find out which 
referent is referred to (the black door instead of the white one), in my 
terminology, this attributive adjective can be called a reference modifier. 
The adjective in (59b) also attributes the property black to the head of 
the NP, but in this case without the purpose to clarify which of the 
referents is meant. In my terminology, this adjective may be called a 
referent modifier. In example (59c), on the other hand, the adjective black 
no longer characterises the head of the NP, but expresses a momentary 
state of the door (‘I like the door when black’). An adjective like this is 
said to be an adjunct of state or have predicative value (in the traditional 
grammars, at least).°! 

The crucial difference between reference and referent modifiers, on the 
one hand, and adjuncts of state, on the other, is that the former express 
a feature of the referent, whereas the latter provide an indication of a 


°° For this definition of an adjunct of state, see Haeseryn et al. (1997: 1182 ff.) 
5! For a very clear analysis of the use of ‘predicative adjectives as adjuncts of state in 
English (although he does not name them as such), see Bolinger (1972). 
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temporary state of the referent. Consequently, adjuncts of state never set 
up a contrast between two different referents that contrast with respect 
to some property (e.g. the black door vs. the white one), but contrast the 
same referent in different states (e.g. the door black and the very same 
door white). In English (like in other European languages), the use of 
adjuncts of state is rather limited as they can only express a temporary 
state of the subject or object of the sentence. In Ancient Greek, however, 
the use of adjuncts of state is far more extensive, as can be illustrated 
by the following two examples, where the predicative element is added 
to an adjunct in the dative case and a noun in a prepositional phrase 
respectively: 


(60) (=7) peta dé vaüva TEMANOWMEVYOL THOL vyvoi zxaofjoav ot "Iovsc, 
ovv ôé oqu xai AtoAéov ot A£opov véuovrou. 
The Ionians then came there with their ships manned (lit. manned the 
ships), and with them the Aeolians who dwell in Lesbos. (Hdt. 6.8.1) 


(61)  uaoróotov € ot civar dc GAndéa tadta Aéyev, Sti eri puyodv tov imvov 
Tlegiavéeos tots Gotous émépahe. 
Then, as evidence for him that she spoke the truth, she added that 


Periander had put his loaves into a cold oven (lit. into cold the oven). 
(Hdt. 5.92112) 


Although predicative modifiers like memAnowuévyot in example (60) 
and wvxoóv in example (61) fall outside the scope of my research since 
they do not (only) modify the head of the NP and are therefore no 
constituents ofthe NP proper, I will dedicate some words to the difference 
between the adjectival modifiers mac, avvóc and the adjectives of place 
óxooc/u£ooc/£oyoaog in their role as reference modifier and in their role 
as adjuncts of state, before turning to the alternative construction used 
by adjectives and numerals that characterise the referent. 

The difference in meaning between the adjectival modifiers mac, aù- 
tos and dxooc/u£ooc/£oyaroc in ‘predicative and 'attributive position 
is discussed by almost all grammars on Ancient Greek.? However, they 


? With respect to adjectives of place, they all agree that when used in the ‘predica- 
tive’ position they indicate a position (the top, the middle or the last) within the referent 
to which the noun refers (e.g. the middle of the market), while in the ‘attributive posi- 
tion, they designate the position of the referent itself, e.g. the middle market (cf. Gilder- 
sleeve 1900: 299ff., Goodwin 1879: 211, Kühner-Gerth 1904: I 620ff., Smyth 1956: 295). 
Although most grammars are less explicit on xác, there seems to be agreement on the 
fact that it expresses the sum total or the collective when it is in “attributive position (the 
whole of the city/the entire city), whereas in the more usual ‘predicative’ position it simply 
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cannot explain their observations. Yet, if we assume that the general fea- 
ture of the articular modifiers is reference specification rather than their 
attributive position, the different meanings of the adjectival modifiers 
Tc, AVTOS and dxooc/u£ooc/£oyaroc in the various patterns can be 
accounted for easily. 

Like other adjectives, the modifiers xác, aùtóç and dxooc/u£ooc/£o- 
xatoc when articular (or, as the grammars would say, in ‘attributive posi- 
tion) help the addressee find out which referent is referred to; when non- 
articular (or in ‘predicative’ position), on the other hand, they describe 
a temporary state of the referent.” This can be illustrated most convinc- 
ingly by the adjective zt&c. While non-articular mac is used as an adjunct 
of state contrasting the referent in its totality to a part of the same ref- 
erent (example 62), articular xác clarifies which referent is referred to 
(example 63): 

(62) et yao £0gXr|oouev E0d€EaoDaL voUc MOAEULOUS £c thv «oov, OSE TOL 
èv AUTO uivOvvoc Evi. Eoowdeic LEV tooootoAA etc rtücav thy tony. 
This is the danger if we agree to let the enemy enter your country: if you 


lose the battle, you lose your whole empire (lit. whole the empire) also. 
(Hdt. 1.207.3) 


(63) oce yao £üveoc &x&áovov &xóEo Hoav oi Hyeuoves, ëv te Evel &xá- 
oto Soul neg zxtóluec TOGOUTOL xai fyyeuóvec Tjoav. eimovto è oc oU 
OTEATHYOL GAN oneg ot GAOL OTEATEVOLEVOL SODAOL, exei OTEATIYOL 
ye OL TO M&W EXOVTES XOCTOS xal GOYOVTES TMV EDVEWV £xàorov, GGOL 
aviv Tjoav IIéooou, sioéatai uot. 


The leaders of each nation are not worthy of mention, and every city 
of each nation had a leader of its own. These came not as generals but 
as slaves, like the rest of the expedition; I have already said who were 
the generals of supreme authority (lit. the generals having the whole 
authority) and the Persian commanders of each nation. (Hdt. 7.96.2) 


Whereas x&oav in (62) implicitly contrasts the loss of that part of the 
empire where the fight takes place to the loss of the empire in its totality, 


means all (all the city) (cf. Gildersleeve 1900: 304 ff., Goodwin 1879: 211-212, Kühner- 
Gerth 1904: I 631 ff., Smyth 1956: 296). Av16c, finally, which receives less attention, is 
said to mean the same in ‘attributive position, while in ‘predicative position its meaning 
is self (cf. Goodwin 1879: 212, Smyth 1956: 296). 

5 I do not agree with Basset (1991: 248) that adjectives like z&c and uéooc are any 
different from other adjectives in ‘predicative’ position. According to Basset, adjectives 
like xt&c and u£ooc are specifiers specifying the amount of the entity defined by the 
noun, while other adjectives in ‘predicative’ position are elements that describe a mode 
of being or non-inherent property of the referent. In my view, however, all adjectives in 
‘predicative’ position are adjuncts of state that describe a temporary state of the referent. 
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x&v in (63) helps the addressee find out which referent is referred to, 
as av contrasts the supreme power of the strategoi to the power of the 
leaders of the various nations. However small the difference may be in 
individual examples, the underlying principle is that non-articular xác 
contrasts the x in its totality to the non-complete x, whereas mac in 
its function as a reference modifier always sets up a contrast between 
the supreme/total x and parts of the x, or, in plural NPs, between the 
collective xs and its individual members.” 

Similarly, aùtóç in ‘predicative position with the meaning self is used 
as an adjunct of state (example 64), while in 'attributive position with the 
meaning same it is a reference modifier that helps the addressee to find 
out which referent is referred to (example 65):°° 
(64) oùto yao Degamevovoi voUc dv adbtds ô fjacUeUc xereLoy, &oyvoo- 

vytot ÔÈ ox eioi ogi DEeQdmovtes. 
For those whom the king himself (lit. self the king) tells to do so serve, 
and they (= the Skythians) do not have servants bought by money. 
(Hdt. 4.72.1) 
(65) (=12) ó uév vara &xeioo Tta, 6 & auc TOV abTOV oquyononóv Épqowe 
nerevov &xóioóvar Haxtóny II$oonot. 
This he (7 Aristodikos) asked; and the god again gave them exactly the 


same answer, that Paktyes should be surrendered to the Persians. 
(Hdt. 1.159.2) 


Non-articular ‘predicative adjectives of place (e.g. 1] &yóoa uton), finally, 
contrast a position within the referent to a different position within the 
same referent (the middle of the market vs. the periphery of the same 
market). When articular, however, the adjectives clarify which referent 
is referred to by contrasting the first, middle or last x to another x (e.g. 
the middle market as opposed to the one on the left). 

In the examples above, the modifiers xác, oovóg and &xooc/u£ooc/ 
£oyavoc when non-articular did not modify the noun, as would have 
been expected on the basis of the description of non-articular modifiers 
in the previous section, but had predicative force. As argued above, a 
predicative interpretation of the modifier in these positions is not con- 


54 In singular, Dutch seems to be able to express a similar distinction by heel de wereld 
(‘whole the world’) vs. de hele wereld (‘the whole world’). 

°° The semantics of attdc falls outside the scope of my research on word order in the 
NP. Yet, irrespective of the exact meaning of aùtóç, the difference between attdg as a 
predicative element and as a reference modifier is apparent. 
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fined to this group of modifiers, but applies to all adjectives and numerals 
in single-modifier NPs alike.°° This does not imply, however, that adjec- 
tives and numerals cannot be used as a common referent modifier at all, 
but that for these modifiers the XaN and aNX patterns are not the appro- 
priate way of expressing referent characterisation.” In single-modifier 
NPs, referent characterisation by adjectives and numerals is only possi- 
ble if the adjective or numeral is combined with a form of the participle 
of giui, as in examples (66) and (67):°° 


(66) év0atta Gc obx siye pány 6 ~oxatog Eoteds abTOV Wauuhtıyos, 
TEQLEAOUEVOS thy ZUVENV EOVOGY YAARENV ÙTÉOXE TE xoi £onevós. 


So the last in line, Psammetichos, as he had no vessel, took off his bronze 
helmet (lit. the helmet being bronze) and held it out and poured the 
libation with it. (Hdt. 2.151.2) 


(67)  uvnuóovva dé éhimeto zoo Tod “He~atoteiou avdeiavtas Audivouc úo 
LEV TOLAOVTA TNXEWV, &ovróv TE xai THV yuvaixa, rove ôè matas 
LOVTAS TEDOEOKS, ELZOOL TI]YEWV EXAOTOV. 


To commemorate his name, he set before the temple of Hephaistos two 
stone statues thirty cubits high, of himself and of his wife, and of his four 
sons (lit. the sons being four), each twenty cubits. (Hdt. 2.110.1) 


By combining the adjective or numeral with a participle of eiui, the 
author makes it clear that the adjective in (66) and the numeral in (67) 
modify the head of the NP and ascribe a permanent property instead of 
a temporary state to the referent. Psammetichos in (66) does not take off 
his helmet bronze, but takes of his bronze helmet; and Sesoostris in (67) 
does not set up a statue of his children when they are four, but sets up a 
statue of his four children. 


5° A numeral with predicative force that occurs regularly in my corpus is Gupotega. 
Cf. Hdt. 5.86.3 (...) où Óvvauévouc dé åàvaonáoa èx TOV Páðowv AdTE OUT 51) meor- 
Bahopévovs oxowia ëAxerv, ès ob EXxndueva tà dyáiuata dupótega TOVTO TOÑO, 
&uol uèv où Mota Aéyovtec, GAA dé teo: (*... unable to drag them from the bases, they 
fastened cords on them and dragged them until the statues both—this I cannot believe, 
but another might—did the same thing ...’). 

?7 The use of non-articular participles will be discussed separately below. 

58 In my corpus, this construction occurs 21 times in single-modifier NPs. In all these 
cases, the combination of adjective or numeral and participle follows the noun. As the 
following example of a more complex NP shows, however, preposing is in principle 
possible: toto uév, to 'Aoveutotov, èx tod ze) ceyeoc TOD OEntxtov 88 ebo£oc Ouvayetat 
£c OTELVOV £Óvta. TOV TOQOV TOV HETAED vrjicov ve LxiaVIov xoi 1te(oov Mayvyoins: 
(‘The former, Artemisium, is where the wide Thracian sea contracts until the passage 
between the island of Skiathos and the mainland of Magnesia is but narrow (lit. to the 
passage between ... being narrow): Hdt. 7.176.1). 
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The addition of a participle of siui may not only be helpful to prevent 
a predicative interpretation of the adjective or numeral, but may also 
avoid a wrong segmentation of the sentence (example 68), or prevent 
the interpretation of the modifier as the predicate of an unexpressed 
copular verb (example 69). As in the previous examples, the participle 
has to make clear that the postnominal adjective or numeral belongs to 
the preceding noun phrase.?? 


(68) Butthey harassed and plundered all their neighbours, as a result of which 
the Tyrrhenians and Karthaginians made common cause against them, 
and sailed to attack them with sixty ships each. 


ol 6€ Pwxatées TANOMOaVtTES xoi AVTOL TH TAOIA, £óvro. dorðuòv 
EEYXOVTG, àvviaGov &c TO TAQSOVLOV ZXAAEOMEVOV TEAAYOS. 
The Phocaeans also manned their ships, sixty in number (lit. the ships 


being in number sixty), and met the enemy in the sea called Sardonian. 
(Hdt. 1.166.2) 


(69) TO OVVONATEA CPt EOVTG GUOLE rotor GCHOUGACL xoi TH WEYOAOTOEETEIH 
TEMEVTIMOL MAVTIA EG TOUVTO yoduua, TO AWELEES LEV OAV ZAEOVOL, 
*Twves 68 otyua. 

Their names, which agree with their appearance and their magnifi- 
cence (lit. the names being similar to ...), all end in the same letter, that 
which the Dorians call san, and the Ionians sigma. (Hdt. 1.139) 


In example (68), the participle prevents the numeral from being inter- 
preted as an argument of the verb avtiaCov (‘they encountered sixty’) 
instead of the modifier of the preceding noia (‘ships’). In example (69), 
the omission of the participle could have led to the erroneous interpre- 
tation of Óuota as the predicate adjective (‘the names are similar to their 
bodies’).°° 

The use of the participle construction in examples like (68) and (69) 
explains why modifiers other than adjectives and numerals may also be 
combined with a participle of giui. Although genitives, possessives and 
prepositional phrases cannot have predicative value, it may be uncertain 
whether they modify the preceding noun. In such cases, the addition of 


°° [n the reference patterns (a)NaX, such a strategy is of course unnecessary as the 
repetition of the article makes clear that the following modifier must be understood as 
modifying the preceding noun. 

6 Of course, this false interpretation would have been corrected by the remainder of 
the sentence, which clarifies that an interpretation of the adjective as the predicate is not 
correct. Such a re-analysis of the sentence is not necessary, however, now the participle 
éovta is included before the adjective. 
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a participle of eiui may clarify the intention of the author.?! In example 
(70), for instance, the participle clarifies that the prepositional phrase is 
a modifier belonging to the preceding noun rather than a satellite of the 
verb (‘so that they were at Mykale under shelter of their army’): 


(70) èc O€ thv Ñnergov ANEMAEOV, Óxoc EWOL UXO TOV neCÓv OTEATOV TOV 
OMETEOOV EOVTO. £v TH MuxcAy, Oc xekevoavtos EégEeo xavaAeAsu- 
uévoc TOD GAhov otoatoðŭ Twvinv &£qUAaoos. 


The reason for their making for the main land was that they might be 
under the shelter of their army at Mykale (lit. the land army the theirs 
being at the Mykale), which had been left by Xerxes’ command behind 
the rest of his army to hold Ionia. (Hdt. 9.96.2) 


Whereas in single-modifier NPs the addition of a participle to a non- 
articular adjective or numeral with a referent function is obligatory, irre- 
spective of the question of whether the context gives rise to a possi- 
ble wrong interpretation of the modifier? in multiple-modifier NPs a 


61 Theoretically, a relative clause could also be used to prevent a predicative interpre- 
tation of a modifier or to avoid a wrong segmentation of the sentence (e.g. 'the names, 
which are similar to their appearance instead of ‘the names being similar to their appear- 
ance). In practice, however, such relative clauses do not occur. Apart from a very small 
number of exceptions, relative clauses with a copular verb only occur if the head noun 
(the antecedent) has no subject function in the relative clause (e.g. Hdt. 2.65.4 v De® 
tod àv Å tò ðnoiov ‘the god, to whom the animal was dedicated’ and Hdt. 6.52.2 tiv 
yuvaixa, xfj oŭvopa civar Agyeiny ‘the woman, whose name was Argeia (lit. to whom 
was A. as a name )). 

62 My interpretation of the participle of eiut as indication that the modifier in question 
has a function at the level of the NP instead of the level of the sentence contravenes the 
view of Rijksbaron et al. (2000: 103), who—for some reason— consider the constructions 
with a participle of eiut to be appositions. In their view, the construction with a participle 
of eiui indicates that the modifier in question is no fully integrated part of the NP, but 
a somewhat separate constituent. Yet, in my corpus, I see no indications for a non- 
integral interpretation of the modifier. In almost all instances, however, I do see that the 
absence of the participle would lead to an unwanted interpretation of the modifier as a 
sentence constituent instead of a noun phrase constituent. Furthermore, these participle 
constructions may precede the noun (see footnote 58, which is—to be honest—the only 
example in my corpus), which seems incompatible with an appositional interpretation. 
A third argument against the interpretation of the constructions with a participle of eiut 
as appositions is that for an appositional interpretation of a modifier, the addition of a 
participle of eiui is not necessary, e.g. Hdt. 1.179.3 múa 82 £veotüot nég Tov vebyeoc 
Exatov, yáàxeo nãou (...) (‘there are a hundred gates in the circuit of the wall, all 
of bronze (lit. gates hundred, bronze all) ..."). On the basis of these three arguments, 
I assume that the function of the participle construction is to indicate that the modifier 
with which it is combined is a referent modifier characterising the preceding noun, rather 
than to ascribe an appositional character to this element. 

85 Cf. Hdt. 2.95.1 zxtpóc ÔÈ Tove xøvonras iq óvovc Edvtas TA5E OP EOTL yeunyavn- 
uéva (‘against the mosquitos that abound (lit. against the mosquitos plentiful being), the 
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participle is not automatically added. The difference between examples 
(71) and (72) without participle and examples (73) to (75) with partici- 
ple seems to suggest that in multiple-modifier NPs a participle of eiui is 
only added if the non-articular modifier can be interpreted wrongly: 


(71) 


(72) 


(73) 


(74) 


(75) 


Ti yao ‘Aoinv xoi tà £vov«£ovto £ü veo. f&ofooo oixniroðvta ot ITéo- 
oat, Ti dé Edownny xoi to “EAANvixov fiynvvou xeyoototot. 


For the Persians claim Asia and the barbarian peoples that inhabit it (lit. 
the inhabiting peoples barbarian) for their own; Europe and the Greek 
people they consider to be separate from them. (Hdt. 1.4.4) 


TOV SE 4ooxoósÜ.ov Pots oTi Toe. TOUS YELLEOLWTHTOVS uvas 
TEDOEOAS EODIEL OVSEV, (...). 


The nature of crocodiles is as follows. For the four winter months (lit. 
the winter months four), it eats nothing, (...). (Hdt. 2.68.1) 


TEdS 6 61] Wv £uovye Soxéet obSé tò HeAaoyixdv £üvoc, £óv féofooov, 
ovdaud LEeyarws avéy diva. 


Besides, I think that the Pelasgic race, a barbarian nation (lit. the Pelas- 
gic race being barbarian), never increased much in number. (Hdt. 1.58) 


When the first king Min had made dry land, he first founded in it the city 
of Memphis and dug a lake. 


TOUTO OE TOD "Hqaítotov tò toov iðovoaoða £v AUTH, òv uéya TE xai 
åtrannyntótatov. 


. and, secondly, he built in it the great and most noteworthy temple 
of Hephaistos (lit. of the Hephaistos the temple being great and most 
noteworthy). (Hdt. 2.99.4) 


ws dé oi tatta wvetd.oe, Cy O£vvov TOV ztatóov &c Ow, T|voyxóáGevo ó 
IIavubvioc TOV £0vt100 xa(0ov, TEGOEOMV EOVTOV, TA ci00to. ATOT- 
uvety, (...). 

After these words of reproach, he brought Panionios' sons before him 


and compelled him to castrate all four of his own children (lit. to cut off 
of the of his own children, being four, the genitals), (...). (Hdt. 8.106.4) 


Whereas the adjectives in examples (71) and (72) can only be interpreted 
attributively, an attributive interpretation of the adjectives in examples 
(73)-(75) is not guaranteed without the addition of the participle. In 


following has been devised by them’) and Hdt. 6.125.3 6 68 AAxuéwv ntoóc thv Sweeny, 
éodoav tot imt, tordde Emitndevous zoooéqsoe: (‘considering the nature of the gift 
(lit. the gift being this), Alkmeon planned and employed this device’) in which a partici- 
ple is added although the adjective cannot be interpreted predicatively. 
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example (73), for instance, the adjective Dáopaoov would most probably 
have been interpreted as the predicate of an unexpressed copular verb 
(I don't think that the Pelasgic stock was barbarian’) if the participle 
had been left out. In example (74), the adjective would have been 
understood as a predicative element (‘he dedicated it marvellously, i.e. 
it was marvellous at the time of dedication) without the addition of the 
participle. In example (75), finally, the omission of the participle might 
have led to an erroneous segmentation of the NP (‘of four of his children 
he cut off the genitals’ instead of ‘of his four children he cut off the 
genitals’). Why the addition of a participle of eiut is limited to potentially 
problematic instances in multiple-modifier NPs, while it is compulsory 
after all adjectives and numerals used as referent modifiers in single- 
modifier NPs (even if a predicative reading of the adjective or numeral 
is very unlikely on the basis of the context, cf. example 66 and 67) is not 
clear. 

Although adjectives and numerals in their function as referent modi- 
fier are marked differently from adjectives and numerals with predicative 
value, at least in those instances in which confusion might arise, there is 
no such formal distinction between participles with a referent charac- 
terising function and predicative participles. Non-articular participles 
may thus be both predicative elements expressing a temporary state of 
the referent and referent modifiers describing a feature of the referent. 
Whereas participles of eiut and £yc tend to be used as referent modifiers 
(cf. examples 66-70 and 76), other participles seem to prefer expressing 
a temporary state of the referent (cf. example 77 and 78): 

(76) | (28) tov Lev ôt Elevoavta vv TOEWV TO ETEQOV (úo yàp ù qooé£sw 
téws 'HoaxA£a) xoi tov Cwotijoa mecdeEavta magadovvat TO TOEOV 
TE UAL TOV CMOTHOG EXOVTG £x xoc ts OVUPOAAS PUdAHV xovo£qv, 
dSovta ó£ ArahAdooeoVat, (...). 
So he drew one of his bows (for until then Herakles always carried two), 
and showed her the belt, and gave her the bow and the belt, that had a 


golden vessel on the end of its clasp (lit. the belt having a golden vessel 
...); and, having given them, he departed, (...). (Hdt. 4.10.1) 


64 Of course, this false interpretation would have been corrected by the remainder of 
the sentence, which clarifies that an interpretation of the adjective as the predicate is not 
correct. Such a re-analysis of the sentence is not necessary, however, now the participle 
éov is included before the adjective. 

6 Obviously, the solution to mark adjectives and numerals unmistakably as a referent 
modifier (i.e. adding a participle of eiui) does not apply to participles. 
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(77 (97) peta dé TATA TETANOWMEVYOL THOL vyvoi xaofjoav ot "Iovsc, 
ovv Ó6€ opt xai AtoAéov ot A£opov véuovrou. 
The Ionians then came there with their ships manned (lit. manned the 
ships), and with them the Aeolians who dwell in Lesbos. (Hdt. 6.8.1) 


(78) 1, 6€ £yev tooadtv Óvvoquv Hote Gua éwvti tiv vySvv xoi tà ordy- 
yva HATATETH ROTH EECLYEL 
It has such great power as to bring out with it the internal organs and the 
intestines all dissolved. (Hdt. 2.87.3) 


As examples (79) and (80) show, however, the semantics of the participle 
does not have decisive force. The choice for an interpretation of the 
participle as either a referent modifier or a predicative element also 
depends on its (syntactic) context: 
(79) åte yào Tod aiytadod £óvvoc ov ueyéAov TEOXEODOAL SELLEOV TO EC 
TOVTOV “AL El OXTH VEAC. 
Since the beach was not large (lit. the beach being not large), they lay at 
anchor in rows eight ships deep out into the sea. (Hdt. 7.188.1) 


(80)  smovedvtec è tatta xai dteElovtes nãoav thv MiAnoiny, óxoc tivà 
iSotev èv aveotyxviy TH YOY åyoòv cv £&eoyaouévov, &xeyoóqovro 
TO OVVOLG TOD SEOMOTEW TOD Gyeod. 
They did so and made their way through all the territory of Miletos, and 
whenever they found any well-tilled field in the depopulated land (lit. in 


depopulated the land), they wrote down the name of the owner of that 
field. (Hdt. 5.29.1) 


In example (79), £óvtoc is used in a genitive absolute construction, 
so that this participle, which is usually a referent modifier, has to be 
interpreted predicatively. In example (80), on the other hand, the con- 
text makes clear that the participle expresses a permanent characteristic 
rather than a temporary state. 

Although the number of non-articular participles used as referent 
modifiers is not high enough (24 examples) to determine which factors 
exactly determine an interpretation of the participle as referent modifier, 
they do make clear that a participle in ‘predicative’ position need not 
be a predicative element, as is traditionally assumed.56 A non-articular 
participle may, just as adjectives and numerals in multiple-modifier NPs, 
both express a temporary state of the referent and describe a feature of 
it. These two possibilities have in common that— despite a difference in 


$6 Cf. Gildersleeve (1900: 287 ff.), Kühner-Gerth (1904: I 623 ff.), Smyth (1956: 294). 
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the duration of the property expressed by the participle—the modifier 
gives information about the referent instead of specifying the reference. 
Apparently, in Ancient Greek a formal marking ofthe difference between 
reference specifying and referent characterising modifiers was deemed 
more relevant than marking the difference between attributive modifiers 
and predicating elements, as in some modern European languages. 


6.1.3.3. Conclusion 


Traditionally, the positions before or after the combination of article and 
noun (XaN and aNX) were called predicative, which seemed to imply 
that the modifiers in these positions have predicative value. As the exam- 
ples discussed above showed, however, non-articular modifiers may be as 
attributive as their articular counterparts. Non-articular adjectives and 
numerals are the only modifiers with a clear predicative function. Even 
in these cases, however, it can be maintained that although the modi- 
fier expresses a temporary state of the referent instead of a permanent 
characteristic, it still provides information on the referent rather than 
specifying the reference. The fact that the difference between predica- 
tive participles and participles with a referent characterising function is 
not formally marked also seems to indicate that the difference between 
a referent modifier and a predicative element is only a minor one and of 
secondary importance to the difference between referent characterisa- 
tion and reference specification, which is formally marked. On the basis 
of these considerations, I assume referent characterisation to be the gen- 
eral feature of non-articular modifiers. 

For modifiers other than adjectives and numerals, being non-articular 
means ascribing a feature to the referent without the purpose of clarifying 
which referent is referred to. Although the modifier may help to identify 
the referent (and often does), it does not distinguish the intended referent 
from another entity fitting the description of the noun. This does not 
imply, however, that non-articular modifiers do not set up any contrast at 


$7 Some modern European languages mark predicating elements formally different 
from attributive modifiers (e.g. English: the black door vs. the door black; Dutch: de zwarte 
deur vs. de deur zwart). The difference between referent characterisation and reference 
specification, on the other hand, does not play a significant role in the syntax of NPs in 
modern European languages. This might be an explanation for the fact that the difference 
between articular and non-articular modifiers in Ancient Greek is traditionally described 
by the attributive or predicative value of the modifier instead of the nature of modifier 
(referent characterising or reference specifying). 
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all, but whereas reference modifiers set up a contrast between the referent 
of the NP in its totality and another entity fitting the description of the 
noun (e.g. ‘the king of Sparta’ vs. ‘the king of Athens’), referent modifiers 
can only set up a contrast between the referent of the modifier and some 
other entity (e.g. ‘in Sparta the king’ vs. ‘Athens’). 

The conclusion that a non-articular modifier is used if the modifier 
characterises the referent does not apply for 396 of the examples in my 
corpus (see Table 4), which is acceptable. Even the relatively high number 
of problematic prenominal possessives does not seem to cast doubt 
on the general conclusion that non-articular modifiers characterise the 
referent. 


modifier prenominal postnominal total 
adjective (A) o o [o 
adverb (Adv) — — — 
genitive (GEN) 12 (5%)68 io (2%) 22 (396) 
numeral (num) [o o o 
participle (PTC) o 1 (2%) 1 (1%) 
possessives (pos) 6 (10%) 4 (3%) 10 (5%) 
prepositional phrase (PP) o o o 
relative clauses (rel) o [o o 
total 18 (6%) 15 (2%) 33 (3%) 


Table 4. The number of problematic 
referent modifiers in single-modifier NPs 


Since I cannot determine general patterns in the problematic cases, I will 
just give two randomly chosen examples and explain why, in my view, 
they are problematic: 


(81) SAG uor Ov yéyove Sti Üotegov ènúðovto oi “EAAnves tovtov tà 
oùvóuata i) và vOv CAAWV DE@v" 


It is therefore plain to me that the Greeks learned the names of these two 
gods (lit. of these the names) later than the names of all the others. 
(Hdt. 2.146.2) 


$88 Two of these exceptions can be explained by the fact that the genitive expresses the 
topic of the sentence. Since topics prefer to be expressed at the very first position of the 
sentence, the genitives are expressed even before the article although they are actually 
reference modifiers (aGENN ) GENaN). Cf. Hdt. 4.118.1 ¿mì tobtov Ov TÕV XATAAE- 
yO9évvov é£üvéov vovc faou.£ac åMouévovs åànixóuevor TOV Exvðéov ol iyyeXot EhE- 
yov £xóióGoxXovtec Oc ó IIéoong, ... ‘the kings of the aforesaid nations (lit. of these the 
aforesaid nations the kings) having gathered, then, the Skythian messengers came and 
laid everything before them, explaining how the Persian, ...’ 
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(82) àvaðńuata dé üxoquyov tiv Tad nv vv óqüoAuov dXXa TE Ava TH 
ioà mévta Ta AOyYWA àvéðnxe xai, Tod ye Aóyov UdALOTA GELOV EOTL 
éyew, £c tod “HAtov tò igov GEodEenta avédyxe £oyo, OBedovs óvo 
MBivous, & £vóc EOvtas £xóreoov hitov, uíjxoc LEV EXATEQOV INXEWOV 
éxatov, eboos 88 Óxvà ANXEWV. 

Most worthy of mention among the many offerings which he dedicated 
in all the noteworthy temples for his deliverance from blindness are the 
two marvellous stone obelisks which he set up in the temple of the Sun 
(lit. in of the Sun the temple). Each of these is made of a single block, and 
is over one hundred cubits high and eight cubits thick. — (Hdt. 2.111.4) 


In example (81) there is a contrast between the names of Dionysos and 
Pan and the names of the other gods. Despite this contrast, the modifier 
referring to Dionysos and Pan (tovtwv) is placed before instead of after 
the article. Similarly, the contrast between several shrines in example 
(82) would in my view ask for a reference modifier instead of a referent 
one. 


6.1.4. A few particular modifiers 


Now the general difference between articular and non-articular modi- 
fiers has been analysed, some more detailed attention has to be paid to the 
articulation of demonstratives, possessives and relative clauses. Demon- 
stratives, first of all, need consideration because their articulation does 
not seem to be in correspondence to their function. Possessives and rel- 
ative clauses, on the other hand, do not falsify the hypotheses on referent 
characterisation and reference specification set up in the previous sec- 
tions, but need to be shown to conform to the rules. In the case of pos- 
sessives, it is argued that their articulation should not, as is traditionally 
assumed, be explained by their form, but rather (like other modifiers) by 
the distinction between referent characterisation and reference specifica- 
tion. For relative clauses, finally, it is argued that the distinction between 
referent characterisation and reference specification, although not for- 
mally marked, is nonetheless useful. 


6.1.4.1. Demonstratives 


An attentive reader of this chapter may have noticed that demonstratives 
were not discussed in the previous sections, nor included in the tables 
that presented the number of reference and referent modifiers in my cor- 
pus. Their total absence from the previous sections has two reasons. First 
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of all, demonstratives differ from other modifiers in that it is impossible 
to use them as either a reference or a referent modifier dependent on their 
function in a particular context. Secondly, (or perhaps, as I will argue 
below, consequently) there is no such relation between the function of a 
demonstrative and its articulation. 

In contrast to other modifiers, which, on the basis of their function ina 
particular context, can either be classified as a referent modifier describ- 
ing a feature of the referent or a reference modifier clarifying which ref- 
erent is the intended one, the nature of demonstratives makes them ref- 
erence modifiers by definition, as demonstratives serve to distinguish 
one referent from another on the basis of their relative distance from 
the speaker. The intended referent and the one(s) it is distinguished from 
may be present either in the speech situation (in which case the use of the 
demonstrative is traditionally called deictic and the referents are physi- 
cally more or less close to the speaker, e.g. example 83) or in discourse 
itself (in which case the use of the demonstrative is traditionally called 
anaphoric and the referents are ‘cognitively’ more or less close to the 
speaker, e.g. example 84). 

(83) eyo yao pepooXevuat CevEas yéquoav £x týoðe Tis ňneigov ès thv 
ETEONV Tjveupov Eri Zx60ac otoateveoda. 
For I have planned to make a bridge from this continent (lit. from 
this the continent) to the other continent and lead an army against the 
Skythians. (Hdt. 3.134.4) 
(84)  (...) ó MUjotoc Aguotayoors (...) amixeto ès tàs Avac: aŭt yoo 
Ñ TOMS TOV Xowréov £Óvváoreve LEYLOTOV. 


(...) Aristagoras the Milesian (...) came to Athens. For this city (lit. this 
the city) was more powerful than any of the rest. (Hdt. 5.97.1) 


But although the nature of demonstratives seems to suggest that they are 
reference modifiers, their use and especially articulation present the fol- 
lowing two problems to the theory of modifier articulation expounded 
above. First of all, I argued in the introduction (section 6.1.1.2) that ref- 
erence modifiers do not occur in indefinite NPs, which was explained by 
the fact that the function of reference modifiers to clarify which referent 


© As has been noted in footnote 69 of Chapter 5, there are some examples of demon- 
stratives in my corpus that are neither deictic, nor anaphoric. Although the small number 
of examples does not make clear what does legitimate the use of a demonstrative in these 
cases, it does make clear that the traditional division into deictic and anaphoric reference 
is not adequate. 
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is referred to is naturally incompatible with the inherently unidentifiable 
nature of the referents of indefinite NPs. Demonstratives, however, do 
occur in indefinite NPs:”° 
(85)  &üonpav dé Loita ztávvac voUc £x vouoð TOUTOV yevouévovc paou£ac 
Eow EV TH Lo. 
The people of Sais buried within the temple precinct all kings who were 


natives of their district (lit. from district this, ie. the district of which 
Sais was the capital). (Hdt. 2.169.4) 


Does this inconsistency force us to conclude that when demonstratives 
occur in indefinite NPs they are not reference modifiers indicating which 
referent is the intended one? Or is the solution rather that reference 
specification and indefinite NPs are not as incompatible as they seem to 
be? On the basis of the use of the demonstrative in the indefinite NPs 
of my corpus I think we have to opt for the second solution. In example 
(85), for instance, the addressee is, thanks to the information given by the 
demonstrative, perfectly capable of understanding which district is being 
referred to. The demonstrative can thus rightfully be named a reference 
modifier. But although the information of the demonstrative helps to 
understand which district is being referred to, it does not make the 
relation between this referent and the knowledge structure to which it has 
to be related (Egypt) unequivocal. For this reason, the combination noun 
plus reference modifier is not marked with a definite article. So, even in 
indefinite NPs demonstratives are reference modifiers, but very special 
ones: they help the addressee find out which referent is the intended one, 
but do not necessarily make this referent unequivocally relatable to an 
available cognitive structure. 

The second problem with respect to demonstratives does not concern 
their use but their articulation. Although demonstratives clarify which 
referent is referred to, they are not preceded by an article, cf. examples 
(83), (84), (86) and (87): 


(86) ovtos 8& dUXoc Aóyoc AgyetaL megi ToD EéoEeo vdotov, obdSapdc 
Éuovye TLOTOG, OUTE AAW OUTE TO IIeoo£ov todto xoc. 
This is the other tale of Xerxes’ return, not credible to me, neither any 


other part of it, nor the story of the Persians’ fate (lit. the of Persians this 
fate). (Hdt. 8.119) 


70 For more examples and a description of the difference between definite and indefi- 
nite NPs with a demonstrative, see Chapter 5, section 5.3.3. 
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(87) xai viv ot àv xoutGovrar amo víjoós Tic QoXGoconc ès BapuAOvo, 
«aramASovreg TOV EVPENTHV MOTALOV tois ve £c thy AUTHV taty 
«pv TAQHYLVOVTAL xal EV TELOL uono. 

And now those who travel from this sea to Babylon coming down the 


river Euphrates come three times to this same village (lit. to the same 
this village) and on three different days. (Hdt. 1.185.2) 


The fact that demonstratives are formally marked as referent instead of 
reference modifiers seems to be another indication that demonstratives 
are not real reference modifiers. Yet, apart from the formal marking 
of demonstratives, I do not see in which respect demonstratives differ 
from ‘real’ reference modifiers. A possible explanation for their being 
non-articular could be that since demonstratives can only be used as a 
reference modifier, there is no need to mark a demonstrative as either a 
referent or reference modifier. As the distinction between referent and 
reference patterns is useless for this modifier, it was perhaps the most 
economical pattern, i.e. the shortest one, that was preferred.” Although 
I have no evidence for this possible explanation of the inconsistency 
between the function and articulation of demonstratives (for instance 
by means of similar phenomena in other languages), it seems more 
attractive than to assume on purely formal grounds that demonstratives 
are not reference but referent modifiers. 


6.1.4.2. Possessives 


What may have become clear from the description of the function of 
referent and reference modifiers in the previous sections, but neverthe- 
less ought to be formulated explicitly, is that it depends on the function 
of a possessive whether the author uses a reference or referent pattern, 
and not on its form/type, as is assumed traditionally. The standard gram- 
mars of Ancient Greek observe that while the genitive of the demonstra- 
tive (rovrov), reflexive (Euautod, Eavtod) and the possessive pronoun 
(uós, cóc) stand in the ‘attributive’ position, the genitives ofthe personal 


71 Like demonstratives, adverbs are only used as reference modifiers, but they are 
marked as reference modifiers. I have to thank the reviewer of this book for the suggestion 
that this might have to do with the fact that adverbs do not show agreement, so that 
they might be construed with the predicate if they are not clearly marked as part of the 
NP. In the case of adverbs, marking the modifier as part of the NP might thus have felt 
more important than the economic motivations that may have played a role in the case 
of demonstratives. 
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pronouns (e.g. fjuóv, adTOd, pov), especially if they have partitive value, 
stand in the 'predicative position.” 

Although this generally holds true for the NPs with a possessival 
modifier in my corpus, the exceptions cast doubt on the validity of the 
observation. The genitive of the demonstrative, for example, stands in the 
expected attributive position 32 times (cf. example 88), but also occurs 8 
times in the predicative position (cf. example 89): 

(88)  &yo uor doxéw ovviévat TO yeyovds voto, © Dacus: of uáyor eloi TOL 
Ol EMAVEOTEMTES, TOV TE EALTTES LEAESWVOV TOV oixiœwv TatiCeibys xoi 
ô tovtov GdEAGEdS DUEQdIC. 


I think, sire, that I understand what has been done here; the rebels are the 
Magi, Patizeithes whom you left steward of your house, and his brother 
(lit. the of him brother) Smerdis. (Hdt. 3.63.4) 
(89) si uév vuv xai totto nag’ Atyuntiov penadyxaor ot “Enves, oox 
Éyo ATOEXEMS xovar, óo£ov xai Oorac xoi Lxvdas xoi IIéooac 
xal Avdovs xai oyeðòv zxávrac rovc Paopáoovc dàzxotuoréoovc THV 
Xov mymu£voug xoAuqréov TOUS Tas v&xvac uavðávovtac xoi rovc 
£x yóvovc tovtov, (...). 
Now whether this, too, the Greeks have learned from the Egyptians, I 
cannot confidently judge. I know that in Thrace and Skythia and Persia 
and Lydia and nearly all foreign countries, those who learn trades and 
their offspring (lit. the offspring of them) are held in less esteem than 
the rest of the people. (Hdt. 2.167.1) 


Exceptions like example (89) can be explained if we assume that the posi- 
tion of the possessive does not depend on its form, but on its function. 
Just like other modifiers, possessives specifying the reference are placed 
in the ‘attributive’ position, while those characterising the referent stand 
in the ‘predicative’ position. In example (88), the possessive contrasts the 
Magus’ brother Smerdis with Kambyses’ brother Smerdis. Its ‘attributive’ 
position is thus perfectly in line with the fact that the possessive specifies 
the reference. The possessive in (89), by contrast, merely gives informa- 
tion on the offspring without contrasting the offspring to other contextu- 
ally relevant offspring. This possessive is thus used as a referent modifier 
and is for this reason placed in the ‘predicative’ position. 

The difference between reference specification and referent character- 
isation may similarly explain the difference between the position and 


72 Cf. Goodwin (1879: 209 + 11), Kühner-Gerth (1904: I 619) and Smyth (1956: 297- 
298). 
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use of the “attributive possessive pronoun (e.g. &uóc, oóc, etc.) and the 
‘predicative’ possessive genitives of the personal pronoun (e.g. wot, oot, 
etc.): 


c 


(90) fiiv yao xatayehGte, © Xxoto, Sti Paxyevouev xai husas ó 9eoc 
Aauóvev vov ottoc ó Saiuwv xoi TOV ouéveoov Boou £o XeAóQnxe, 
xal Baxyevet ve xal nò tod 0£00 patverou. 

You laugh at us, Skythians, because we play the Bacchant and the god 
possesses us; but now this deity has possessed also your own king (lit. 
the your king), so that he plays the Bacchant and is maddened by the 
god. (Hdt. 4.79.4) 

(91)  éenagdévtes yao mP ow uavtnioror &vóoosc Egivous &óvvag uïv và 
UdALoTa xai Avadexouevous ozoyetotac ztao£Esw tas Avac, tov- 
TOUS £x THIS Mateldoc &EnA&oouev, xal ënerta ztou]oovrec tatta ðh- 
UM AXYACLOTH xaosódoxopev THY módy, Oc exetve SU Hueas &AevOsoo- 
Üeic dvexvpe, juéac uev xai TOV fecu £o uéov neouwpotoac $Eépoe, 
(...). 

For, led astray by lying divinations, we drove from their native land men 
who were our close friends and promised to make Athens subject to us. 
Then we handed that city over to a thankless people, which had no sooner 
lifted up its head in the freedom which we gave it, than it insolently cast 
out us and our king (lit. the king of us), (...). (Hdt. 5.91.2) 


The possessive pronoun in (90) is a reference modifier clarifying which 
of the two contextually relevant kings is referred to. For that reason it 
is expressed in between the article and noun. The possessive genitive in 
(91), by contrast, is a referent modifier just providing information on a 
property of the referent (viz. its possessor) without distinguishing the 
intended referent from other possible entities. Its non-articular position 
after the noun is thus perfectly in line with its function.” 

By assuming the position of the possessive to depend on its function 
instead of its form, we may explain some of the preferences signalled by 
the grammars. The observation that the genitives of the reflexive pro- 
nouns (e.g. €uavtov, éavtoŭ) have a preference for the reference pattern 
(the traditional attributive position), for instance, can be explained by the 
fact that reflexives tend to set up a contrast between the intended referent 
and another entity that does not belong to the subject of the SoA (cf. the 
difference in acceptability of the examples 92a- d): 


73 The fact that possessive genitives do not distinguish the intended referent from 
other contextually relevant entities explains why they are often felt to give less prominent 
expression to the possessory relation than possessive pronouns that do set up such a 
distinction. 
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(92a) He did not paint his own house, but mine. 
(92b) ?He did not paint his house, but mine. 
(92c) ?He did not paint his own house, but his garden fence. 


(92d) He did not paint his house, but his garden fence. 


The preference of reflexive pronouns for the ‘attributive position’ can 
thus be perfectly explained by the fact that they tend to be reference 
modifiers distinguishing the intended referent from similar objects of 
another possessor. So, there is no direct relation between the type of the 
possessive and its position in the NP, as the grammars have us believe, but 
rather between the function of the possessive and its position, although 
some types of possessives tend to have the same function, and therefore 
tend to be placed in the same position. 


6.1.4.3. Relative clauses 


The final modifier that deserves consideration is the relative clause. For 
this modifier, there is no formal difference between the reference patterns 
aXN (relN) and aNaX (aNrel), on the one hand, and the referent patterns 
XaN (relN) and aNX (aNrel), on the other.” This is due to the fact that 
a relative clause that functions as a reference modifier is—in contrast to 
other modifiers—not preceded by an article.” The article is probably left 


74 Although I cannot explain the author's choice for a referent or reference pattern 
in 996 of the cases in which a definite noun is modified by a possessive, I am inclined to 
accept this relatively high number of exceptions more readily than the far smaller number 
of exceptions to the traditional view that the position of the modifier is determined by its 
form (3 96). The reason for my higher tolerance for exceptional cases to the hypothesis that 
the position of the possessive depends on its function is that erroneous cases are hardly 
imaginable if the choice for a particular pattern depends on the form of the possessive, 
especially in a written text (just as it is very implausible that an Englishman would write 
‘the of his bike’ instead of ‘his bike’). However, since the difference between reference 
specification and referent characterisation, although fully exploited in Ancient Greek, is 
rather abstract, I can imagine that a language user selects the ‘wrong’ pattern if the choice 
for a particular pattern depends on the function of the possessive. 

75 'The Nrel pattern, by contrast, is unmistakably a reference pattern, for there is 
no referent pattern that lacks a first article. Cf. Hdt. 6.125.3 évéuc xi0va uéyav xai 
4ó)zov Paddy xoroJuóusvoc Tot xiDGOvoc, xoðóovovs rovc EVOLOXE ELOUTETOUS 
£óvtac oxoónoduevoc, TLE £c TOV Ovoavoov £c TOV oi xatnyćéovto (‘he donned a wide 
tunic, leaving a deep fold in it, and put on the most spacious boots that he could find 
(lit. boots that he found most spacious being), then went into the treasury to which they 
led him’). 

76 For the Ionic dialect, it can of course not be determined whether it is the article or 
the relative that is left out, as the two are identical in form. Comparable constructions 
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out to prevent the somewhat awkward juxtaposition of the article and 
relative which, dependent on the function of the relative in the relative 
clause, can be identical in form (*tHyv thv £yeic yuvatxa or *vàg otas 
TOS THC tova).77 

Although most relative clauses cannot be formally marked as either a 
reference or referent modifier, the distinction between these two types of 
modification is still useful. In the first place, because the modifier posi- 
tion of the Nrel pattern (= NaX) can only be occupied by reference mod- 
ifiers (see the example in note 75), and secondly, because the distinction 
between reference specification and referent characterisation, although 
not formally marked, helps us understand the two different functions a 
relative clause may have. The formally indistinguishable relative clauses 
in (93) and (94), for instance, serve two different goals: 


(93) (...) &BovdAevovto iðvuayiny uev unósutav movecodar £x tot &uqové- 
OG, (...) baeE vtec O8 xai breEehavvovtes và POLAT TH TAOEELOLEV 
QUTOL xal TAS RONVAS OVYYODV, thv MOLY TE Ex tis ys £xvotpew, Sryot 
oméac SehOvtec. 


(...) they (= the Skythians) determined not to meet their enemy in the 
open field, (...) but rather to fall back driving off their herds, choking 
the wells and springs on their way (lit. the wells that they passed by and 
the springs) and destroying the grass from the earth; and they divided 
themselves into two companies. (Hdt. 4.120.1) 


(94) 10 è di) Andavov, tò xaA£ovot AEGPtiot AGdavoV, £u TOUTOV wua- 
OLMTEQOV YIVETAL. 


But ledanon, which the Arabians call ladanon, (lit. the ledanon, which 
the Arabians call ladanon) is produced yet more strangely than this. 
(Hdt. 3.112) 


Whereas the relative clause in example (93) clarifies which referent is 
referred to by implicitly contrasting the wells the Skythians pass with 


in the Attic dialect, however, which does have different forms for articles and relatives, 
make clear that it is the article that is left out. 

77 I do not see what the explanation is for the absence of the article in the XaN pattern 
with a relative clause. Although we would expect a relaN pattern (e.g. thv éxets thv 
yuvatxa, lit. which you have the woman; the first ‘article’ being in fact a relative), we 
get a relN pattern (e.g. tiv £yeic yuvatxa, lit. which you have woman) without an article 
before the noun. In these cases, the absence of the article cannot, as in the cases above, 
be explained by the awkward juxtaposition of the article and relative. As a consequence 
of the inexplicable drop of the article in the relaN pattern, Ancient Greek cannot mark 
the difference between relaN (definite) and relN (indefinite). tiv éxetg yvvoixa could 
therefore either mean ‘the woman you have’ or ‘a woman you have’ The latter option, 
however, does not occur in my corpus. 
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other possible wells, the relative clause in example (94) merely gives 
some additional information on a property of the previously mentioned 
ledanon without contrasting the ledanon the Arabians call ladanon with 
some other type of ledanon.”* So, despite the fact that the formal dif- 
ferences between the reference and referent pattern are neutralised for 
the majority of the NPs modified by a relative clause, the distinction 
between referent characterisation and reference specification is still use- 
ful for these modifiers. 


6.2. The articulation of the noun 


In the introduction of this chapter, I argued that the articulation of 
modifiers had to be discussed before the articulation ofthe noun, because 
the latter was partially dependent on the former. Now the difference 
between articular and non-articular modifiers has been analysed, it is 
time to focus on the noun itself and to answer the question of under 
which circumstances the noun of a definite NP receives an article. 

For NPs with prenominal modifiers, this question can be answered 
easily, as in these cases the articulation of the noun is directly influenced 
by the articulation ofthe preceding modifier(s). The noun lacks an article 
if a preceding modifier is articular, while the noun has an article if the 
preceding modifier is not:” 


(95) eta ôè tatta Kooov te xai IIzoo£ov tot «000000 oteatot àeAó- 
oavroc ózíoo èni TOV 'AoóEnv, Aeupüévroc dé tot Axoniov, (...). 


Kyros and the sound portion of the Persian army (lit. of Persians the 
sound army) marched back to the Araxes, leaving behind those that were 
useless, (...). (Hdt. 1.211.2) 


78 Traditionally, the distinction between the relative clause in (93) and (94) is described 
in terms of restrictiveness or identifiability: the relative clause in (93) is called restrictive 
or determinative and the one in (94) non-restrictive or digressive. As I argued in the 
introduction of this chapter, however, the contrast between reference specification and 
referent characterisation is crucial for the choice of a word order pattern in the Ancient 
Greek NP, rather than the question of whether the modifier restricts the reference or 
whether it is essential for the identifiability of the referent. Because the formal distinction 
between referent characterisation and reference specification is less explicit in the case 
of relative clauses, it is difficult to prove that also in the case of these modifiers it is 
the type of modification instead of the restrictiveness or identifiability of the modifier 
that is essential. In the absence of any evidence to the contrary, however, I assume that 
modification by a relative clause functions similarly to modification by other kinds of 
modifiers. 

7 For an explanation of this observation, see section 6.2.2. 
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(96) 6 6& Aicxnc (...) xoc uev rjv ZuAooóvroc tod Aidxeos, vópavvoc dé 
EMV Xóuov VO tot MiAnoiov "Agiorayóoso ATEGTEENTO thv GOXIV 
HATE EQ ot 62.01 tis Tovins túoavvor. 


This Aiakes (...) was the son of Syloson son of Aiakes, and had been 
tyrant of Samos until he was deposed from his rule by Aristagoras of 
Miletos, just like the other Ionian tyrants (lit. the other of the Ionia 
tyrants). (Hdt. 6.13.2) 


(97) tatta uèv Aiyuntiov ot to£es £Aeyov, (...). 


The Egyptians’ priests (lit. of Egyptians the priests) said this, (...). 
(Hdt. 2.120.1) 


(98)  ovviüvev«e ov otvo dote "Ióvov te tovc oteatyyous ui] G.okgoda 
Powixwv te vovc óupoXXovrasc AaPetv totovde uo06v: 


It turned out that the Ionian generals (lit. of Ionians the generals) were 
not put to death, and those Phoenikians who slandered them were 
rewarded as I will show. (Hdt. 8.90.1) 


The articulation of the noun in NPs with postnominal, or pre- and 
postnominal, modifiers, however, is much harder to account for. In these 
cases, the articulation of the modifier is not the only influential factor, as 
examples (99)-(101) show: 


(99)  àvapaítvovrec yao £r TOUS TEOLAYEMVaS Tod vebreoc oi BafvAoviot 
xatwoyéovto xai xatéoxwmtov Aaostov xoi TV otootu]v adTOD, 


aah 


The Babylonians came up on to the ramparts of the wall and taunted 
Dareios and his army (lit. the army of his) with gesture and word, (...). 
(Hdt. 3.151.1) 


(100) eveioxw dé Õe àv ywoueva voco, ei AGBous TH suv oxevi]v nãoav 
xai £vóUc UETA TODTO (Coto Ec TOV ELOV DEOdVOV xai ETELTA £v xoity tH 
ENT] 4o xvxvoostuac. 


I believe that this is most likely to happen, if you take all my apparel and 
sit wearing it upon my throne, and then lie down to sleep in my bed (lit. 
in bed the mine). (Hdt. 7.15.3)99 


8° The NaX pattern in this example is preceded by two aXN patterns. The reason 
why the possessive in these two NPs is prenominal is that the possessive of these NPs is 
(implicitly) contrastive: Artabanos has to sit on Xerxes’ throne in Xerxes apparel instead 
of on this own seat in his own apparel. Although there is still a contrast between Xerxes' 
bed and Artabanos’ own bed in the last NP, the contrast between Xerxes’ throne (on which 
Artabanos has to seat himself) and Xerxes’ bed (on which Artabanos has to lie down to 
sleep) was apparently felt to be more prominent than that between the possessives, so that 
the noun in the last NP was placed before the possessive. 
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(101) èv ôè Mataio ot IIépoat, ws évoóztovro nrò vv Aaxeðaruoviwv, 
EPEVYOV OVSEVA xóouov &c TO OTOATOTEDOV TO EMUTMV xoi c TO teUroc 
TO EVAWOV TO EXOLNOAVTO £v uoion TH nator. 
At Plataia, however, the Persians, routed by the Lakedaimonians, fled in 
disorder to their own camp (lit. to the camp the of themselves) and inside 
the wooden walls which they had made in the territory of Thebes. 
(Hdt. 9.65.1) 


Although in examples (99) and (100) the difference in articulation of the 
noun may be explained by a difference in articulation ofthe modifier, this 
explanation is clearly not adequate to account for the difference between 
examples (100) and (101). Although both nouns are followed by an artic- 
ular modifier, one of them is articular, whereas the other is not. Appar- 
ently, there is another factor that influences the articulation of the noun. 
In section 6.2.1, the nature of this factor will be examined by analysing 
the difference between the aNaX and NaX pattern. Section 6.2.2, subse- 
quently, will provide an overview of the rules for the articulation of the 
noun plus a possible explanation for these rules. 


6.2.1. The aNaX vs. the NaX pattern?! 


Examples (100) and (101) above showed that two otherwise exactly 
identical NPs can differ in the presence or absence ofan article before the 
noun. Clearly, this difference is not limited to the aNaX and NaX patterns, 
but can also occur in more complex patterns: 


(102a) ó 6€ óc tap£&Xofe, aÙtà TADTA Oxovo£ov ti]v otootu]v ti]v TOV ovu- 
UGYOV &nacav Oxijxe xai Exeivous ayayov Ec KoguVov Oréqüstos. 


He (= Pausanias), however, had that very suspicion of them, and when 
they were put into his hands he sent away the whole allied army (lit. the 
army the of the allies whole) and carried the men to Korinth, where he 
put them to death. (Hdt. 9.88) 


(102b) (= 12) Aewvidy é, TO ue xEAEVELS TLLWETIOAL, PUL LEYAAWS TETLULMET]- 
OVAL, WUYHOt te thot tõvõe AGvaowWuTOLOL TETILNTAL AUTOS TE xal ot 
CAKOL ot EV OEQuomVANOL TEAEUTIOCVTES. 


As for Leonidas, whom you would have me avenge, I think that he has 
received a full measure of vengeance; the uncounted souls of these that 
you see (lit. souls the of these here uncounted) have done honour to him 
and the rest of those who died at Thermopylae. (Hdt. 9.79.2) 


81 For a description of the difference between the aNaA and NaA pattern, see Bakker 
(2006). 
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(103a) oxeoovxéovrag ôè tò IL&yyauwov noos Dooéo àvéuov IIatovag Aófnodc 
te vai ILouózt.ac TAQEELOYV ije TEOS EOMEONV, ès ô Quiero ETL TOTALOV 
te Z1ovuóva xai nóv "Hióva (...). 1 02 yfj GUTH 1] eoi tò Máyyarov 
000c xaAEETAL PvXAG, (...). 

Marching past the Paeonians, Doberes, and Paeoplae, who dwell beyond 
and northward of the Pangaean mountains, he kept going westwards, 
until he came to the river Strymon and the city of Eion; (...) All this 
region about the Pangaion range (lit. the region this the around the 
Pangaion range) is called Phyllis, (...). (Hdt. 7.113.1-2) 

(103b) iov te tiv Atyvzov zooxewuévnv tis £xouévns viis ZOYYVALG ve 
atvoueva èni toot óogeot xai GAunv emavdEovoay (...) xoi Yåuuov 
wotvov AtyUntov ópoc rotto TO vx£o M£uquosc yov, (...). 

For I have seen that Egypt projects into the sea beyond the neighbouring 
land, and shells are exposed to view on the mountains, and things coated 
with salt (...) and the only sandy mountain in Egypt is that which is 


above Memphis (lit. I have seen that mountain that the above Memphis 
as the only one in Egypt has sand), (...). (Hdt. 2.12.1) 


However, since the general characteristic of all these examples is that the 
noun is followed by one or more reference modifiers, I will study the 
difference in articulation of the noun on the basis of the most simple 
patterns that display this characteristic, viz. aNaX and NaX. 

Before the difference in articulation between these two patterns can 
be analysed, I first have to prove that the elements of the NaX pattern 
constitute one integrated NP? for this has been doubted from various 
angles, most recently and extensively by Devine and Stephens (2000: 
250-258). They assume that, at least in historical Greek, the NaX pattern 
does not constitute one integral NP, but consists of a non-referential 
noun,? followed by an elliptical NP ('as/with respect to x, the y one(s)’). 
In order to prove this, they provide fragments of the Lex Opuntiorum 
(460 BC), claiming its punctuation confirms that the non-referential noun 
is phrased with the verb instead of constituting a unity with the following 
modifier: 


(104) : dtouocat hoooov : tov vouuov : Locr 45 


To swear as an oath the prescribed one (lit.: swear oath: the prescribed) 


82 For my arguments against the view that the aNaX pattern does not constitute one 
integrated NP, but consists of a definite noun followed by an apposition, see section 
6.1.1.1. 

83 For the difference between referential and non-referential elements, see Chapter 5, 
section 5.4. 
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Although Herodotus wrote his Histories no more than 50 years after 
the enactment of the Lex Opuntiorum, I am very reluctant to use its 
punctuation as an indication for a non-integral interpretation of the NaX 
patterns in my corpus. First of all, I seriously doubt the evidential value 
of the fragments of the Lex Opuntiorum, for closer investigation proves 
that its punctuation is rather messy and irregular. For example, we find 
punctuation marks after articles (cf. Locr 5 tovg : erugov«ovc Aogoov) 
and inside a participle (cf. Locr. 7 xatahewtov : va).5* Furthermore, sim- 
ilar expressions differ in their punctuation (cf. Aogewv : vov Ynoxvoqu- 
wv and : Aooootc tors Yroxvauðors : Locr. 5/6) and the number of 
elements in between two punctuation marks varies considerably.®° 

Buteven ifthe punctuation of example (104) is correct and a pause was 
perceived between the noun and the following modifier, it is questionable 
whether this example (and other, comparable, cases) should automati- 
cally lead to the conclusion that the noun in a NaX pattern always has 
to be a non-referential element. In my view, if the punctuation is cor- 
rect, the only legitimate conclusion is that not every sequence of a noun, 
article and modifier forms an integrated NP. This conclusion seems to 
be supported by my data, for there are several examples in my corpus in 
which the sequence noun, article and modifier definitely does not form 
a well-integrated noun phrase: 

(105) Atvov pobvot obtoi te xai Aiyiatiot £oyóGovrau xatà votó. xai ń 
Con nàoa xoi ý yAó00a Euqeors Eott GAAAOLOL. Aivov dé TO uev 
ROAYLAOV 0x0 “EAAYVoOVv TaQdovixov zEXANTAL, TO WEVTOL aT Atyvmttov 
Ax veópevov xarEetat AiyvsTLov. 


They and the Egyptians alone work linen and have the same way of 
working it, a way peculiar to themselves; and they are alike in all their 
way of life, and in their speech. The Kolchian linen (lit. with respect to 
linen, the Kolchian) is called by the Greeks Sardonian; that which comes 
from Egypt is called Egyptian. (Hdt. 2.105) 


84 Because of the strange punctuation, some editors read ai deihyv àvyooeiv, xata- 
heit@v tà Ev tõ totiat maida "pav Tj Sekeov, &Eetuev Gvev èvetnoiwv instead of 
xataheisovta èv tõ totiat. I fail to see, however, how we should interpret xataAein 
with a double accusative (‘to leave something/someone behind as ...") in this context. 
Despite the intervening punctuation mark, the reading xatadeinovta therefore seems 
more accurate to me, even though &&eiuev with an accusative instead of dative is rare 
(but compare Ar. Ach.1079 and PI. Plt. 290d). 

85 If we are to believe Larfeld (1914: 430-431), the inaccuracy of the punctuation in 
the Lex Opuntiorum is not characteristic of this inscription, but a general feature of 
epigraphic material. He illustrates his statement that punctuation marks 'vielfach aber 
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In this example, the particles used make clear that the sequence of 
noun, article and modifier does not form a unified noun phrase, but 
should be interpreted as a non-referential noun expressing the theme of 
the sentence (Aivov 6é, ‘with respect to linen’) followed by an elliptical 
noun phrase (to uev xoXyixóv ‘the Kolchian as opposed to tò am Ai- 
yóxtov àzuxveóuevov, ‘that which comes from Egypt’). Besides exam- 
ples like (105) where a non-integrated interpretation is inevitable, there 
are some instances where the combination of a noun, article and mod- 
ifier may be interpreted as a non-referential noun and an elliptical NP. 
In example (106), for instance, xeGóg 6 IIeoo£ov and innos ù Zoxéov 
could be interpreted as ‘with respect to infantry, the one of the Persians 
and with respect to cavalry, the one of the Sacae, even though there are 
no explicit signs that hint in that direction: 

(106) eiotevoe 02 vov Daopóoov xeC6c LEV ô Iepoéov, innos 02 1] Zox£ov, 
avo dé Aéyevou Maedovioc: 
Among the barbarians, the best fighters were the infantry of the Persians 
(lit. infantry the of Persians) and the cavalry of the Sacae (lit. cavalry the 


of Sacae), and of men, it is said, the bravest was Mardonios. 
(Hdt. 9.71.1) 


However, apart from these ambiguous examples there are many cases 
where it is very hard, if not impossible, to interpret the noun in the 
succession noun-article-modifier as a non-referential element. A non- 
referential interpretation ofthe noun is especially difficult in the genitive 
or dative case (example 107) and after prepositions (example 108): 


(107) Ott è ts avvf|c fju£onc ovvéfouve yiveodoL UNVds ve TOD avro0, 
YEOV OV xoÀAQ ogi voreoov óf[Aa avawavddvovot £yivero. 


That the two fell on the same day and the same month (lit. month the 
same) was proven to the Greeks when they examined the matter not long 
afterwards. (Hdt. 9.101.2)? 


(108) (=11) This man (= Sandokes), who was one ofthe king 5 judges, had once 
before been taken and crucified by Dareios because he had given unjust 
judgement for a bribe. 


&voxosuaotüévroc WV avdtot, Aoyitóuevoc 6 Aageiog edoé of zÀéo 
CYAVE TOV GUKETNUGTWV zezxouwpuéva £c otxov TOV PAOLATLOV: 


ohne Riicksicht auf Wortzusammenhang und Satzgliederung angewendt werden’ with 
many remarkable examples. 

8° For the order of the constituents in the NPs víjc attic fjuéons (‘the same day’) and 
unvos te Tot avtod (‘month the same’), see Chapter 3, sections 3.2.2 and 3.3. 
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When he had been hung on the cross, Dareios found on consideration 
that his good services to the royal house (lit. house the royal) outweighed 
his offences. (Hdt. 7.194.2) 


The great number of NaX sequences where the noun cannot be inter- 
preted non-referentially makes it highly unlikely that that is a general 
characteristic of NaX sequences. I see therefore no reason to interpret 
the noun of NaX sequences that do allow a non-referential interpretation 
(such instances as the NaX sequence in example 106) non-referentially, 
as the fact that they allow a non-referential interpretation is not suffi- 
cient proof that they should be interpreted in that way. I assume all NaX 
sequences to be wholly integrated noun phrases, unless there is clear evi- 
dence to the contrary (as in example 105). 

Now that it is clear why I do not interpret the noun of a NaX pattern 
as a non-referential element, but as the noun of a fully integrated NP, the 
difference with the aNaX pattern has to be considered. The examples in 
my corpus seem to indicate that while the aNaX pattern is used if the 
addressee can identify one or more referents on the basis of the informa- 
tion of the noun only, the use of the NaX pattern presupposes that the 
modifier is essential for the identification of the (correct) referent.?7 So, 
whereas in the NaX pattern the information provided by the modifier is 
crucial for the identification of the referent, the omission of the modifier 
in the aNaX pattern would not cause serious problems for the addressee 
with respect to the identification of a referent, although the process of 
identification might go less smoothly. 

That the modifier of the aNaX pattern is not essential for the identifi- 
cation of the referent is most clear in those cases where the function of 
the reference modifier was called facilitating in the section on reference 
specification (section 6.1.2). Just as the Xfjpv& in example (109) and the 
TAATAViGTH and åàunéàw in example (110), the yoóv in (111) would be 
identifiable on the basis of the information of the noun only: 

(109) (234) ’Advattys ôé, dc ot tatta $EnyyéXOn, ov(xo £neune wrovaa EC 
Midntov BovAóuevoc ozxovóàc xoujoaoto. OpaovpoUAo te xai MtAn- 
LOLOL YQOVOV óoov àv TOV vrjóv oixoðouén. ô LEV ù AOOTOAOS £c vi]v 
Midntov v, OoacovpovAoc dé oaqéoc TOOMEMVOLEVOS TAVTA Aóyov 
«ài Eldac Ta "AXvótrc édo momoe, UNKavetat Toidde: (descrip- 
tion of the deceit) tatta dé éxoteé te xal TQONYOQEVE OQact’PoviAos 
TOVSE elvexev, Óxogc àv ôd ô xov ô Zagóu]vóc Sov ve OWEOV LEYAV 
citov x£yvuévov xai TOUS AvIEMmous ëv evTadeinot &óvrac ayyetAy 
"AAvatty. 


87 For the process of identification of referents, see Chapter 5, section 5.2.2. 
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Then, when the Delphic reply was brought to Alyattes, he promptly 
sent a herald to Miletos, wanting to make a truce with Thrasyboulos 
and the Milesians during his rebuilding of the temple. So the envoy 
went to Miletos. But Thrasyboulos, forewarned of the whole matter, and 
knowing what Alyattes meant to do, devised the following plan: (...) 
Thrasyboulos did and ordered this so that when the herald from Sardis 
(lit. the herald the from Sardis) saw a great heap of food piled up, and the 
citizens enjoying themselves, he would bring word of it to Alyattes. 
(Hdt. 1.21.1-1.22.1) 


(110) (- 35) oi dé sinav: © Paoted, oUróc EoTL Óc ToL TOV zxaxéoo. Aagetov 
EOWONOATO TH TACTAVLOTH tÅ yovo£y xai TH GuTEAw- 
They (= the Persians) said, ‘O king, this is the one who gave your father 


Dareios the golden plane-tree and the vine (lit. the plane-tree the golden 
and the vine)? (Hdt. 7.27.2) 

(111) èx 8i] Ov TOV oqexéoov oixiwv GoEGuEVOL ol “xA@MES nò yv ota- 
ÜOuovuevor &c và Paora oixia ovooov, TOV SE yobv TOV £xqoos- 
óue£vov Ex TOD OOVYMATOS, óxoc yévorto VUE £c TOV Tiyonv MOTALOV 
Tagaeeéovta tiv Nivov é&eqóosov, èc © 4aveoyóoavro 6 wu EBov- 
Àovto. 


They surveyed their course and dug an underground way from their own 
house to the palace, carrying the clay taken out of the passage (lit. the 
clay the taken out of the passage) by night to the Tigris, which runs past 
Ninos, until at last they accomplished their end. (Hdt. 2.150.3) 


Even though the referent of the highlighted NP in example (111), unlike 
those in (109) and (110), has not been introduced before, it would be 
identifiable without the addition of the modifier, as clay is part of our 
knowledge of digging an underground way. "Ihey dug an underground 
way from their own house to the palace, carrying the clay by night to 
the Tigris is perfectly understandable. The postnominal participle phrase 
facilitates the identification, but is not essential.°* 

As we saw in the section on reference specification (section 6.1.2), 
the modifier of the aNaX pattern can, besides facilitating the identifi- 
cation of the referent, also be used to select the intended referent from 
a number of potential referents. Though this may sound contradictory, 


88 Probably, the extra help for the identification provided by the modifier is needed 
because the NP does not immediately follow on the cognitive structure to which the 
referent is to be related (for the process of identification, see the previous chapter). If 
the first sentence of the example were ordered in such a way that it ended with tao 
viv Oevooov (without the intervention of àc tà Daovaqua oixia), the reference modifier 
would probably be left unmentioned. 
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even in these cases, the modifier of the aNaX pattern is not essential 
for the identification of the referent. It has been argued above on the 
basis of examples (32) and (33) (repeated below for convenience) that 
the reason why the modifier, despite the contrast between several poten- 
tial referents, follows instead of precedes the noun is that in the given 
context it is evident which of the potential referents is being referred 
to: 


(32)  uaOóvrec è taðta ot Mekaoyoi &ovrotot Aóyovuc $0(600av: xai opt 
BovAsvopévorot Ógwóv TL £o£Ovve, el 61) Óuvyvvooxotev o*ior te Bon- 
Dée OL MOISES MEDS vOv XOVELOLEMV vyuvavxov TOUS xoióoc xoi tov- 
TOV QÙTİXA GOXELV MELOMATO, Ti ÔN AvSoaEvtES óijüev zou]oovot ëv- 
Satta gs0Eé oq xve(vev Tovs Maidbas TOUS £x TOV ATTUXEWV yvvou- 
Xv. 

When the Pelasgians perceived this, they took counsel together; it trou- 
bled them much in their deliberations to think what the boys would do 
when they grew to manhood, if they were resolved to help each other 
against the sons of the lawful wives and attempted to rule them already. 
Thereupon the Pelasgians resolved to kill the sons of the Attic women 
(lit. the sons the of the Attic women). (Hdt. 6.138.3-4) 


(33) tatta £Aeye tageddov 6 ‘Aguotetdys, påuevos £& Atyivys te xe xoi 
uóyıc SrexTAMoot Xov tovs EMOQUEOVTAS: MEQLEXEODOL YAO TEV TO 
OTEATOMESOV TO “EAAHVLXOV UO TOV VEMV TOV EégEso: 

Aristeides went in and told them, saying that he had come from Aegina 
and had barely made it past the blockade when he sailed out, since all the 


Hellenic camp was surrounded by Xerxes’ ships (lit. by the ships the of 
Xerxes). (Hdt. 8.81) 


Formulated differently, within the given context of examples (32) and 
(33), the information provided by the noun itself is sufficient for the 
identification of the correct referent. The modifier, which confirms the 
addressee that he has selected the correct referent, is just added for safety’s 
sake. 

What has not been discussed in the section on reference specification 
is that the modifier of the aNaX pattern can also specify a subgroup 
of a referent that is identifiable on the basis of the information given 
by the noun. In example (112), for instance, we are told that, after a 
horrible journey in which many soldiers died of hunger and diseases, 
Xerxes’ army arrives in Abydos, where they can recover a little. Ironically, 
many soldiers die in Abydos by eating too greedily. In the last line of this 
example, reference is made to Xerxes’ army by the NP tot oteatot tod 
TMEQLEOVTOS (lit. ‘the army the surviving’): 
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(112) évdatta dé xaveyóusvor otia Te TAEW i xav. 000v EAGYYAVOV, ovóéva 
TE 4Ó0uo0v EUTMIAAG EVOL xai VOATA uevoàAXovrec &xé0vnoxov TO 
OTOATOV TOU MEQLEOVTOS TOAAOL. 


There their march halted, and more food was given them than on their 
way. Then by reason of their immoderate gorging and the change of the 
water that they drank, many of the army that had survived (lit. the army 
the surviving) died. (Hdt. 8.117.2) 


Although the addressee would not have been able to identify the sub- 
group of the still surviving soldiers without the help of the information 
provided by the modifier, the information given by noun is sufficient for 
the identification of the referent of the head noun (the army). Similarly, 
the noun in example (113) provides enough information for the identi- 
fication of the collection of barbarians, of which the modifier selects the 
(also identifiable) subgroup of barbarians in Asia.9? 


(113) (=2) vóuoc è voiot Aaxedatoviotot xaxà TOV Paoéwv rovc Dava- 
1Ovc EOTL WUTOS xai toño 'a.oféooroct toio £v TH Acin: 


The Lakedaimonians have the same custom at the deaths of their kings as 
the barbarians in Asia (lit. the barbarians the in the Asia). (Hdt. 6.58.2) 


In sum, the aNaX pattern is used if the noun provides enough informa- 
tion on its own for the identification ofa referent. The postnominal refer- 
ence modifier is added either to facilitate the identification, or to specify 
the intended referent, either by confirming that the addressee has picked 
the correct referent out of a group of potential referents, or by selecting 
the intended subgroup. 

The entity to which the NaX pattern refers, in contrast, cannot be prop- 
erly identified without the information expressed by the modifier. The 
month in example (107) and the house in example (108), for instance, 
would not have been identifiable if the modifiers had been left out (*the 
two fell on the same day and the month; *his good services to the house 
outweighed his offences). So whereas the reference modifier in the aNaX 
pattern only facilitates the identification, or specifies the referent that 
is already identifiable on the basis of the information expressed by the 
noun, the modifier of the NaX pattern is essential for the identification 
of the correct referent. 


8° The reason that the modifier in examples (112) and (113) follows the noun is that it 
selects a subgroup of the collection identified by the noun without explicitly underlining 
the contrast between the intended subgroup and the remainder of the collection (e.g. the 
Asian barbarians vs. the other barbarians). 
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In most of the NaX patterns that occur in my corpus, the addressee 
would be incapable of finding any referent whatsoever without the infor- 
mation provided by the modifier. On the basis of the information of the 
noun, the addressee can construe some referent, but he cannot identify 
this referent, as the relation between the referent and the cognitive struc- 
ture to which this referent has to be related is not unequivocal. In example 
(114), for instance, one of Themistokles’ servants delivers the following 
message to the Persian camp: 


(114) Énewyé ue oteaTHYOs ó Aðnyvaiwv Addon TOV GAh@v “EAAjvov (...). 


The Athenian general (lit. general the of Athenians) has sent me without 
the knowledge of the other Hellenes (...). (Hdt. 8.75.2) 


(114a) *énewypé ue ó OTEATIYOS. 


*The general has sent me. 


The Persian admirals would not have understood who had sent them this 

message without the information of the modifier, as there is no one-to- 

one relation between the intended general and the Greek camp. The addi- 
tion ofthe reference modifier, however, does make the referent unequiv- 
ocally identifiable, for there is only one general of the Athenians.” 

Similarly in example (115), the addressee cannot identify ‘the chariot’ 
as there is no unequivocal relation between the Spartan honouring cere- 
mony and a chariot, but he can identify the finest chariot: 

(115) GeLotyia uév vov £6ooav avdoning uév Evevpiddy thains ovéqavov, 
ooqínc ôè xai SeELotHTOSG OsiuoroxA£L xoi tovt oréqavov ains 
£Ooprjcavró TE ULV Oy TH £v Xnéoty xGAMOTEVOVTL 
They bestowed on Eurybiades a crown of olive as the reward of excellence 
and another such crown on Themistokles for his wisdom and cleverness. 


They also gave him the finest chariot in Sparta (lit. chariot the in Sparta 
finest. (Hdt. 8.124.2) 


(115a) *éóogr]oavró TE uv TO OX. 
*They gave him the chariot. 


The NaX pattern is also used if the noun alone would provide enough 
information to identify a referent, but would cause the addressee to 


°° The reason that the reference modifier follows the noun is probably that the servant 
does not want to stress that it was the general of the Athenians (and not the general of, 
for instance, the Thebans), but that it was a general (and not a common soldier) that is 
the sender of the message. 
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identify the wrong referent. In these cases, the information of the modi- 
fier is essential for the identification of the correct referent: 


(116) oi 88 ITeXaoyoi oùto (...) 2Adynoav Aogtéwidt èv Boavedvi Gyovoas 
oeTI tas TOV ’ADjnvaiwv yuvatxas, évOettEv SE GOMMOAVTES TOUTEWV 
TMOAAGS OLYOVTO GOMAEOVTES xai OPEas Ec AfjUVoV GyayOvtTEs maha- 
xs eiyov. (dg 68 véxvov abra at yovotxec brEexAHoOnoay, yYABooky 
1€ Tl] v ATTLxIV xai TEOTOUS TOUS 'Ad1vatov £0(6a0xov TOUS Maidas. 
These Pelasgians (...) set an ambush for the Athenian women celebrating 
the festival of Artemis at Brauron. They seized many of the women, 
then sailed away with them and brought them to Lemnos to be their 
concubines. When these women bore more and more children, they 
taught their children the Attic language (lit. language the Attic) and the 
manners of the Athenians (lit. manners the of Athenians). 

(Hdt. 6.138.1-2) 

(117) (...) &xoAióoxee thv Mikytov voózo voupóe. Oxoc uev ely Ev tÅ yi] 
xAETOS Adedc, t vixa ro. £otpoXAe thv ovoau]v: (...) eg bE Es thv 
Munoiny arixotto, OixMATG LEV và EXL TOV (yov oove 4ovépoAAe 
oite évertiuton otte 0Uoac åànéona, Ea SE xatà YOONV £ovávav 
This was how he attacked and besieged Miletos: he sent his army to 
invade when the crops in the land were ripe (...) and whenever he came 
to the Milesian territory, he neither demolished nor burnt nor tore the 
doors off the country dwellings (lit. dwellings the in the fields), but let 
them stand unharmed. (Hdt. 1.17.1-2) 


In example (116), the most natural interpretation of thv yA@oouv and 
tovc toóztovc would have been the Lemnian language and the Lemnian 
manners, for Lemnos is the place the women and children live. Since this 
is not the intended interpretation, the first article is left out to signal 
that the identification of the referent should be postponed until the 
information of the modifier becomes available. Likewise, the addressee 
of example (117) on reading that Sadyattes did not destroy và oixńuata 
would most naturally have identified all the houses in Miletos. Since the 
NP only intends to refer to the subgroup of the houses in the fields, 
the NaX pattern is used to warn the addressee that he should postpone 
the identification of the referent until he receives the information of the 
modifier?! 


?! Although the modifiers are essential for the identification of the correct referent, 
they are still less salient than the nouns and for that reason postnominal. In both example 
(116) and (117), the nouns are contrastive and for that reason the most salient—and 
therefore the first—element of the NP. 
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The NaX patterns in which the modifier is essential for the identifi- 
cation of the correct referent bear resemblance to the aNaX patterns in 
which the referent specifies the referent. Like the modifier in the aNaX 
pattern, the one in the NaX pattern can select the correct referent from 
a number of potential referents (example 116) or specify a subgroup 
(example 117). However, while the aNaA pattern always refers to the 
most accessible or most obvious referent or subgroup that fits the descrip- 
tion ofthe noun, the intended referent of the NaX pattern is by definition 
not the most accessible, but only identifiable with the help of the mod- 
ifier. In examples (32) (vovg zoióag voUc èx THV “ATTLXEMV yYUVALX@V) 
and (33) (0x6 TOV vedv TOV EéoEeo), the information of the noun was 
sufficient for the identification of the referent, which the modifier con- 
firmed to be the intended one. In examples (116) and (117), by contrast, 
omission of the modifier would definitely have led to the identification 
of the wrong referent. 

In the examples discussed so far, the absence of the first article sig- 
nalled that the noun did not provide sufficient information for the iden- 
tification of the intended referent. In a very small number of examples 
in my corpus, however, the omission of the first article is not due to the 
unidentifiability ofthe information given by the noun, but to the rules for 
the use of the article. In those cases, the NaX patterns are in fact aNaX 
patterns whose first article is not expressed (&NaX). These ‘handicapped’ 
aNaX patterns occur in coordinations (example 118) and in NPs that are 
the subject of a copular verb (example 119): 

(118) peta dé thv EXELQMTIOL TOV xonouóv xai magaiveoiv thy èx Mao- 
Ooviov VUE ve èyiveto «ai c qvAoxdàc £vàooovto. 
After Mardonios inquiry about the oracles and his exhortation (lit. after 


the inquiry about the oracles and exhortation the of Mardonios) night 
fell, and the armies posted their sentries. (Hdt. 9.44.1) 


(119) (...), &a òè oqtot&xelve yeyOvaoité obunavte AEYOVOL eivat tO TOD 
TEMtOV Paciréos Tagyitdov £c thv Aaostov Bao thv Emi oq£ac 
yiAtov ov xÀéo GAAG vocata. 


(...), and they (= the Skythians) say that neither more nor less than a 
thousand years in all passed from the time of their first king Targitaus to 
the entry of Dareios into their country (lit. they say that the total number 
of years (lit. years the all) was no more than thousand). (Hdt. 4.7.1)” 


?? T analyse étea tà oúunavta as the subject of the sentence, because yUtwv od MEW 
àà tooatta predicates over tea ta OVTavta, and not the other way round (i.e. it is 
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In example (118), the absence of an article before magatveow is not 
meant to signal that we should delay identifying the referent until the 
modifier has become available, but is due to the fact that magaiveow is 
coordinated with another noun. As we saw in Chapter 5, section 5.3.2, 
the second element in a coordination can lack an article if the enumer- 
ated entities are depicted as a whole. The omission of an article before 
saeatveot should thus be interpreted as indication that it forms one 
unit with £&xeipornow, with which it shares its article. In example (119), 
the absence of an article before étea is due to another refinement of the 
general rule for the use of the definite article discussed in Chapter 5, sec- 
tion 5.3.2. Although the reason and exact conditions for this refinement 
did not become clear, I have shown that a relatable subject of a copular 
verb can omit its article. tea tà oúunravta should thus not be inter- 
preted as a real NaA pattern, but as an aNaA pattern whose first article is 
not expressed. 

Apart from this very limited number of aNaXs that occur in very 
specific circumstances, the NaX pattern differs from the aNaX pattern 
in that the information of the noun is not sufficient for identifying the 
referent. In contrast to the modifier of the aNaX pattern, the modifier of 
the NaX pattern is essential for the identification of the referent, either 
because it makes the relation between the referent and the cognitive 
structure to which the referent has to be related unequivocal, or because 
it provides essential information for the identification of the correct 
referent. 

By way of conclusion to this section on the difference between the 
aNaX and NaX pattern, I will argue that the difference between the aNaX 
and NaX pattern as described above also holds true for more multiple- 
modifier NPs. As in single-modifier NPs, the noun ofa multiple-modifier 
NP—if not preceded by a reference modifier-?? is preceded by an arti- 
cle if the information it provides is sufficient for the identification of 
a referent, while it lacks an article if the referent cannot be properly 
identified without the information expressed by the following modi- 
fier(s): 


said of the total amount of years that there were no more than a thousand, not of no more 
than a thousand that they were the total amount of years). For classifying sentences and 
the distinction between their subject and predicate, see Chapter 5, section 5.4.1. 

°3 For the influence ofa prenominal reference modifier on the articulation of the noun 
(and a possible explanation), see section 6.2.2. 
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(120) (= 42) àvéðnxe 82 xai åàvaðńuata ó "Auaots ès thv ‘Eida, vobvo 
uev és Kvorviv (...) totto dé vij £v Atvóo Aðnvain duo te àyåñuata 
Awa xoi Poonxa Aiveov üEvoO tov, vobvo & ès Eáuov víj" Hon (. ..). 
&c 08 Aivdov Eewins uév ovdeutic elvexev, OTL SE TO LQOV TO Ev Atvd@ TO 
tis ADyvaings Aeyetat tas tod Aavaod Suyatéoac tsovoaodan, (...). 
Moreover, Amasis dedicated offerings in Hellas. He gave to Kyrene (...), 
to Athena of Lindos two stone images and a marvellous linen breast- 
plate; and to Hera in Samos (...). What he gave to Lindos was not out of 
friendship for anyone, but because the temple of Athena in Lindos (lit. 
the temple the in Lindos the of the Athena) is said to have been founded 
by the daughters of Danaus, (...). (Hdt. 2.182.1-2) 


(121) (212) Aewvidy Ó£, TH ue XeAeveic TLLWETIOAL, PUL ueyó.oc vevuoofi- 
OVAL, WUYHOt te tHo TOVSE GvaELuNTOLOL TETILNTOL AUTOS TE xal ot 
CALOL ol Ev OEQuomvANoL TEAEUTIOMVTES. 


As for Leonidas, whom you would have me avenge, I think that he has 
received a full measure of vengeance; the uncounted souls of these that 
you see (lit. souls the of these here uncounted) have done honour to him 
and the rest of those who died at Thermopylae. (Hdt. 9.79.2) 


In example (120), the noun is preceded by an article since the noun on its 
own provides enough information for the identification of the referent, as 
the larger context together with the prepositional phrase &c Aivôov (‘to 
Lindos) at the beginning of the sentence already indicate that reference 
is made to the temple of Athena in Lindos. The two reference modifiers 
that follow the noun confirm that this is indeed the correct interpretation 
of the noun. In example (121), by contrast, the information provided by 
the noun is not sufficient for the identification of a referent. Without the 
mention of the following reference modifier tot tõvõe (‘the of these’), 
the addressee would have no clue to which referent the NP refers.” 


6.2.2. The rules for the articulation of the noun 


Now the difference between the aNaX and NaX pattern has been anal- 
ysed, it is time to present an overview of the rules for the articulation of 
the noun. In contrast to the articulation of modifiers, which only depends 
on the function of the modifier itself, the articulation of the noun is 


?* Other examples of multiple-modifier NPs differing in the articulation of the noun 
can be found at the beginning of this section (examples 102-103). In the a-examples, the 
noun is articular as the information of the noun provides enough information for the 
identification of the correct referent, in the b-examples, on the other hand, the noun on 
its own would have led to the identification of the wrong referent. 
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determined by a number of factors. As we saw in the introduction to this 
section, one ofthe main rules is that when an articular modifier precedes 
the noun, the noun itself has no article. Patterns like aXaN, aXaNaX or 
aXaNX do not occur. The reason for the fact that a noun is not articular 
when it is preceded by a reference modifier is probably an economic one: 
as articular modifiers can only occur in definite NPs there is no need to 
mark the noun for definiteness as well. 

If the NP does not contain any prenominal reference modifiers, but 
does contain one or more postnominal reference modifiers, the articu- 
lation of the noun is determined by the identifiability of the informa- 
tion provided by the noun. As we saw in the section on the difference 
between the aNaX and NaX pattern, nouns modified by postnominal ref- 
erence modifiers are preceded by an article if the noun on its own pro- 
vides enough information for the identification of a referent, whereas it 
lacks an article if the information of the modifier is essential for the iden- 
tification of the (correct) referent. 

A third possibility, which has not yet been considered above, is that an 
NP does not contain any articular modifier, neither pre- nor postnomi- 
nal, but is only modified by referent modifiers. In these cases, the noun is 
always preceded by an article, irrespective of the question of whether the 
noun on its own provides sufficient information for the identification of 
a referent. For instance, 


(122) peta dé todtov Baou.eooot tov igéa tod "Hqatotov, tH oŭvoua siva 
Ledov. 


The next king was the priest of Hephaistos whose name was Sethos (lit. 
the priest of the Hephaistos to whom was Sethos as a name). 
(Hdt. 2.141.1) 


(123) Anudonte, TÉW TOOTH ÅTOVNTÓTATA TOV àvOoOv TOUTHV exiomoo- 
uev; iÙ eEnyéo: où yao ëyers KUTMV Tas Orc&000vc TOV PovAEVUaTOV, 
ota. DaoUevc yevouevos. 

‘And how, Demaratos, can we overcome those men with the least trouble 
to ourselves? Come, disclose that to me, for you—being their king— 


know the plan and order of their counsels (lit. of them the paths of the 
counsels): (Hdt. 7.234.3) 


In examples (122) and (123), the information provided by the noun is 
definitely not sufficient for the identification of the intended igevc or 
ót£EoÓ0t. Nevertheless, the nouns are preceded by an article. The reason 
for the articulation of the noun in these cases is, clearly, that since the 
non-articular modifiers that surround the noun do not give a hint of 
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the definiteness of the NP, the NP would otherwise lack a marker of 
definiteness altogether. Hence, in contrast to the NPs with postnominal 
reference modifiers (aNaX), in which the article only relates to the noun 
itself, indicating whether it provides sufficient identifying information, 
the articles in examples like (122) and (123) do not relate to the noun 
alone, but to the NP in its totality. Schematically, the rules that determine 
the presence of an article before the noun may be summarised as follows: 


(124) 1. if an articular modifier precedes, the noun has no article; 
2. if no articular modifier precedes, the noun has an article, 
a. ifit provides sufficient information for the identification ofa referent, 
or 
b. ifthe NP in its totality would otherwise have no marking of definite- 
ness. 


This schema shows that the presence of an article before the noun de- 
pends on more factors than the articulation of a modifier. Whereas the 
articulation of a modifier only depends on the question of whether it 
specifies the reference or characterises the referent, the presence of an 
article before the noun does not only depend on its own contribution to 
the identifiability of the referent, but also on economic motivations and 
the question of whether the NP in its totality is recognisable as a definite 
NP. 


6.3. Summary and conclusion 


In this chapter, I have analysed what determines the articulation of the 
various constituents of a definite NP with one or more modifiers. For 
modifiers, I argued that their articulation does not, as is traditionally 
assumed, depend on their attributive or predicative value, but on their 
function. Modifiers are articular if they specify the reference, i.e. if they 
clarify which referent is referred to by providing information that dis- 
tinguishes the intended referent from other possible entities satisfying 
the description of the noun. Non-articular modifiers, on the other hand, 
do not specify the reference, but characterise the referent. They provide 
descriptive information on the referent without the purpose of distin- 
guishing this referent from other entities. 

For adjectives, numerals and some participles the opposition refer- 
ence specification vs. referent characterisation has turned out to be inap- 
propriate. For although articular adjectives, numerals and participles are 
genuine reference modifiers, their non-articular counterparts (in single- 
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modifier NPs at least) are predicative elements instead of referent modi- 
fiers. Yet, even though these predicative modifiers do not expressa feature 
buta temporary state ofthe referent, they still provide information on the 
referent rather than the reference. For that reason, I have argued that ref- 
erent characterisation is the basic characteristic of all non-articular mod- 
ifiers. 

The articulation of the nouns of NPs with one or more modifiers 
turned out to be somewhat more difficult to describe, as it is influenced 
by a number of factors. Besides the function of the noun itself, economic 
motivations and the recognisability of the NP as a definite NP also 
play a role. As for the first factor, an NP modified by one or more 
postnominal reference modifiers is only articular if the noun on its own 
provides enough information for the identification of a referent. If, on 
the other hand, the information provided by the modifier is essential for 
the identification, the noun lacks an article. The economic motivations 
come into play if the noun is modified by one or more prenominal 
reference modifiers. In these cases, the noun is always non-articular, most 
probably because the articulation of the noun was felt to be redundant, 
as reference modifiers can only occur in definite NPs. The last factor, the 
recognisability of the NP as a definite NP, plays a role in NPs modified 
only by referent modifiers. In these cases, the noun is always articular to 
prevent the NP from lacking a marker of definiteness altogether. 

This brief summary of the factors that influence the articulation of NP 
constituents clearly shows that—with the exception of the article in NPs 
only modified by referent modifiers—the article in modified NPs does 
not relate to the NP in its entirety, but only to the following constituent, 
indicating whether (in the case of nouns) or in which way (in the case 
of modifiers) it contributes to the identification of the referent. It is for 
this reason that I prefer to speak about the articulation of a particular 
constituent rather than the position or repetition ofthe article before this 
constituent, to exclude the idea that the 'article' before an NP constituent 
does not only have the form, but also the function of a common article, 
viz. indicating that the NP in its totality refers to an identifiable referent. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


OVERVIEW 


The aim of this book was to provide a functional analysis of the structure 
of the Ancient Greek NP. To this end, the previous chapters have dis- 
cussed various aspects of the order and articulation of the constituents 
of the NP. Chapter 3 and 4 discussed the order of the constituents in 
single-modifier and multiple-modifier NPs respectively. Chapter 5 dis- 
cussed the definiteness of the NP and Chapter 6, finally, the articulation 
of the various NP constituents. By way of conclusion, I will try to show 
how these various aspects determine the structure of the Ancient Greek 
NP together. Hence, I will not give a detailed summary of the outcome 
of each chapter, but present an overview of the various possible NPs pat- 
terns with a short description ofthe circumstances under which they are 
used. 


74. The XN and NX pattern 


The general characteristic of the XN and the NX patterns is that they 
lack an article. The absence of the article may either be due to the fact 
that the NP is non-referential (see Chapter 5, section 5.4), or to the 
fact that the referent to which the NP refers is not identifiable (with the 
exception of four well-defined cases, see Chapter 5, section 5.3.2). In 
that case, the referent is not unequivocally relatable to the knowledge of 
the addressee, either because the relation between the referent and the 
addressees knowledge is not one-to-one or because the referent cannot 
berelated to his knowledge at all. Actually, I should say that the referent is 
not presented as unequivocally relatable, for my data showed that it is the 
speaker and not the nature ofthe entity itself that determines whether the 
NP is identifiable. The speaker may choose to present an unequivocally 
relatable referent as identifiable or unidentifiable (see Chapter 5, section 
5.3.1). 

While the XN and NX pattern are similar with respect to their indef- 
initeness, they differ in the degree of saliency of their modifier. Whereas 
the modifier of the XN pattern is more salient than the noun, the modifier 
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of the NX pattern is either less or equally salient compared to the noun 
(postposition of the modifier being the default situation, see Chapter 3, 
section 3.3). Being more salient was defined as either being explicitly or 
implicitly contrastive, or being more informative or more important than 
the other NP constituent. The last two options vary in that being more 
informative relates to the information status (the newness or givenness of 
the information), while being more important relates to the information 
value (the importance or relevance the author ascribes to the informa- 
tion). 

That modifiers that are more salient than the noun they modify are 
prenominal does not apply to heavy modifiers, i.e. modifiers accompa- 
nied by more than one dependent (e.g. an argument or adverb). Heavy 
modifiers tend to follow the noun, irrespective of their saliency (see 
Chapter 3, section 3.3.1). The saliency principle is also overruled if one of 
the constituents gives expression to the topic of the sentence. Since word 
order rules at the level of the sentence are stronger than those at the level 
of the NP, the topical constituent is always preposed, regardless of the 
saliency of the information it provides (see Chapter 3, section 3.4). An 
NP element that does, rather unexpectedly, follow the saliency principle 
is the ‘postpossessive possessive’ (e.g. uov, opewv, avtot). Although the 
possibilities for its position are severely limited by syntactic constraints 
(Wackernagel’s Law), its position in relation to the noun turned out still 
to depend on its saliency (see Chapter 3, section 3.5.2). 


7.2. The aXN, aNaX and NaX pattern 


The first characteristic shared by the aXN, aNaX and NaX pattern is that 
their referent is presented as identifiable, i.e. as unequivocally relatable 
either to the general knowledge of the addressee (in the case of generic 
reference to the kind x or to all relevant x, see Chapter 5, section 5.5) orto 
his available knowledge (in the case of reference to some (non-)specific 
referent, see Chapter 5, section 5.3). The second point of similarity 
between these patterns is that the modifier is articular. In Chapter 6, 
section 6.1.1 I argued that this should not be interpreted as an indication 
that the modifier is attributive, as the grammars maintain, but rather 
that the modifier specifies the reference. An articular modifier indicates 
which referent is referred to by distinguishing the intended referent 
from other possible entities satisfying the description of the head noun, 
possibly, but not necessarily by describing a feature of this referent. 
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Although the need for a reference specifying modifier is most urgent in 
the case of an explicit contrast between several possible referents of the 
head noun, I argued in Chapter 6, section 6.1.2 that such a contrast is 
no prerequisite for the use of a reference specifying modifier. A reference 
specifying modifier may also be added to a noun that evokes only one (or 
even no) referent, as long as the function ofthe modifier is to indicate that 
it is the intended referent (and no other) that is being referred to. 

The difference between the three reference patterns resides in a) the 
saliency of the modifier and b) the identifiability ofthe information of the 
head noun. The first factor, the saliency of the modifier, is responsible for 
the difference between the aXN pattern, on the one hand, and the aNaX 
and NaX patterns, on the other. While the latter are used if the modifier 
is either less salient than or equally salient as the noun, the former is used 
if the modifier is more salient than the noun. In my corpus, the number 
of prenominal, and thus salient, reference specifying modifiers is consid- 
erably higher than that of postnominal, and thus non-salient, reference 
specifying modifiers. It has been argued (in Chapter 6, section 6.2) that 
this should be explained by the function of a reference specifying mod- 
ifier: as the need for a reference specifying modifier is most urgent in 
the case of an explicit contrast, it is only natural that contrastive—and 
therefore prenominal— reference specifying modifiers are more frequent 
than postnominal ones. Incidentally, that pragmatically marked refer- 
ence specifying modifiers are more frequent than unmarked ones warns 
against using frequency as a criterion to determine markedness: quanti- 
tative analyses should thus always be supplemented with qualitative ones 
(see Chapter 3, section 3.1). 

In the past, the two reference patterns with postnominal modifiers, 
aNaX and NaX, have frequently been claimed not to form one integral 
NP, but to consist of a definite noun followed by an apposition (‘the x, the 
y one(s)’) and a non-referential noun followed by an elliptical NP (‘with 
respect to x, the y one(s)’) respectively. In Chapter 6, sections 6.1.1.1 
and 6.2.1 it has been argued that this view, despite some rather strong 
arguments in its favour, is not tenable. Although not every succession 
of (article-)noun-article-modifier makes up a single integrated NP, the 
aNaX and NaX combinations are usually reference patterns in their own 
right, only differing from their sister-pattern (aXN) in the degree of 
saliency of the modifier. 

The difference between the aNaX and NaX pattern resides in the 
identifiability of the referent (see Chapter 6, section 6.2.1). The aNaX 
pattern is used if the addressee can identify the referent on the basis of 
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the information of the noun only. The modifier is added either to confirm 
that this referent is the intended referent, or to specify a subgroup of this 
referent. The use of the NaX pattern, by contrast, presupposes that the 
modifier is essential for the identification of a referent: without the help 
of the modifier, the addressee would identify the wrong referent or no 
referent at all. The absence of a first article might thus be interpreted as a 
signal that the identification of the referent should be postponed until the 
information of the modifier becomes available. In a very small number 
of cases, however, the absence of a first article does not signal that the 
noun on its own provides insufficient information for the identification 
of the referent, but is due to general rules for the use of the article. In 
these cases, the NaX pattern is in fact an aNaX pattern whose first article 
is not expressed (&NaX). 


7.3. The XaN and aNX pattern 


Like the reference patterns discussed above, the XaN and aNX patterns 
refer to an identifiable referent and like in the reference patterns, the posi- 
tion of the modifier in relation to the noun depends on its saliency. The 
difference with the reference patterns resides in the marking and func- 
tion of the modifiers. Traditionally, the modifiers of the XaN and aNX 
pattern are said to stand in predicative position. In Chapter 6, section 
6.1.1.1, I showed, however, that it is not the position, but the articula- 
tion of the modifiers that is decisive. Furthermore, I argued that since 
only non-articular adjectives, numerals and some participles in single- 
modifier NPs can be interpreted predicatively, predicative value cannot 
be the general characteristic of the modifiers in the aNX and XaN pattern. 
What does unite the modifiers in these patterns (see Chapter 6, section 
6.1.1.2) is that they characterise the referent, i.e. that they give informa- 
tionon the referent without the intention to distinguish this referent from 
other possible entities. While common referent characterising modifiers 
describe a more permanent feature of the referent, non-articular adjec- 
tives and numerals (having predicative value) express a temporary state 
of the referent. Participles in the aNX and XaN patterns were argued to 
unite these two aspects, as they may both express a temporary state ofthe 
referent and ascribe a more permanent feature to it. 

That the modifiers in the aNX and XaN patterns characterise the 
referent does not mean that they are by definition unnecessary for the 
identification of the referent. Non-articular genitives, possessives and 
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prepositional phrases often provide information that is essential for the 
identification. In contrast to the reference specifying modifiers discussed 
above, however, these non-articular referent characterising modifiers do 
not identify the referent by distinguishing it from other entities fitting 
the description of the noun. This does not imply that referent modifiers 
never set up a contrast between two entities, for there may be a contrast 
between the referent of the modifier itself and some other entity (e.g. vv 
comidwv ta óyava ‘of the shields the handles vs. tà vóEa ‘the bows’). In 
cases like this, however, it is the referent of the modifier on its own that is 
opposed to some other entity and not the referent of the NP in its totality. 

As indicated above, adjectives and numerals in the aNX and XaN 
pattern differ from other referent characterising modifiers in that they 
describe a temporary state of the referent instead of a more permanent 
feature. This is not to say to that these modifiers can never be used to 
ascribe a permanent feature to a referent, but that for these modifiers 
the use of the XaN or aNX pattern is not the appropriate way to do 
so. Adjectives and numerals in single-modifier NPs can only express a 
permanent feature of the referent if they are combined with a form of the 
participle of eiut (e.g. thv xvvénv £o00av yarxény ‘the bronze helmet (lit. 
the helmet being bronze); see Chapter 6, section 6.1.3.2). As a participle 
of ciui may also be added to modifiers other than adjectives and numerals 
if it is for some reason necessary to indicate that they belong to the NP 
proper and do not have a function at the level of the sentence, it has been 
argued that the addition of a participle of eit is a general demarcating 
strategy indicating the boundaries of the NP. 

Whereas adjectives and numerals in the aNX and XaN pattern, despite 
the fact that they express a temporary state instead of a more permanent 
feature of the referent, can still be argued to be referent characterising 
modifiers (as they still provide information on the referent rather than 
specifying the reference), demonstratives cannot. In Chapter 6, section 
6.1.4.1, I suggested that the reason why demonstratives occur in the 
referent patterns, although they are by definition reference specifying 
modifiers is the fact that demonstratives cannot be used as either referent 
characterising or reference specifying modifiers. As it was no use to 
mark a demonstrative as either a referent characterising or a reference 
specifying modifier, probably the most economical pattern was preferred. 
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7.4. Multiple modifiers 


It is impossible to give a complete overview of all possible word order 
patterns for multiple-modifier NPs. As the two, three or even more 
modifiers may be ordered around the noun in every possible way and 
(almost) each of them may or may not be preceded by an article, the 
various ordering possibilities—especially in definite NPs—are numerous 
(e.g. aNXX, NaXX, aXXN, aXaXN, aXNaX, XaNX, see Chapter 4, section 
4.2.2). But even though the various possible word order patterns in 
multiple-modifier NPs are too numerous to give a complete overview, it 
is not impossible to give a systematic account of the rules that determine 
the ordering and articulation of their constituents. 

To start with the latter, multiple-modifier NPs are—like single-mod- 
ifier ones—indefinite if the NP is either non-referential or refers to an 
unidentifiable referent, while they are definite if the NP refers to an 
identifiable referent. In the definite NPs, each modifier may be preceded 
by an article, depending—as in single-modifier NPs—on their function: 
modifiers that specify the reference are articular, whereas modifiers that 
characterise the referent are not. Besides the modifiers, the noun of a 
definite NP may or may not also be preceded by an article. Although this 
was not discussed in the previous two sections, the articulation of the 
noun in multiple-modifier NPs is, again, comparable to that in single- 
modifier ones. 

The rules for the articulation of the noun can be summarised as 
follows: if an articular modifier precedes, the noun has no article (e.g. 
aXN, aXXN), most probably because of the fact that articular modifiers 
may only occur in definite NPs, so that there is no use in marking 
the noun for definiteness as well. If no articular modifier precedes, the 
noun has an article either if it provides sufficient information for the 
identification of the referent, or if the NP in its totality would otherwise 
have no marking of definiteness. So whereas the articulation of a modifier 
is only dependent on the question of whether it specifies the reference 
or characterises the referent, the presence of an article before the noun 
depends on its own contribution to the identifiability of the referent, 
economic motivations and the question of whether the NP in its totality 
is recognisable as a definite NP (see Chapter 6, section 6.2). 

Not only with respect to the articulation of the constituents, but also 
with respect to their order, multiple-modifier NPs are comparable to 
single-modifier ones. It is the saliency of the modifiers that determines 
their position, both in relation to the noun and in relation to themselves 
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(see Chapter 4, section 4.2.2). That implies that multiple-modifier NPs 
are ordered in a diminishing degree of saliency from more salient con- 
stituents on the left to less salient constituents on the right. The fact 
that not only the position of the modifiers before or after the noun, but 
also the order between themselves is determined by pragmatics makes 
Ancient Greek different from many other languages, in which the order 
of the NP constituents is determined by semantic factors (see Chapter 4, 
section 4.1). In Chapter 4, sections 4.2.3 and 4.4, I argued that this deviant 
behaviour of the Greek language should not be explained by its musical 
accent, nor by a (contemporary) appositional or non-hierarchical struc- 
ture of the NP, but could be a consequence of a non-configurational past. 

It should be stressed, however, that there may be no need to answer 
the question of why the Greek language takes an exceptional position. 
Although it is commonly assumed that pragmatics play only a minor role 
at the level of the NP, I would not be surprised if the NP structure in 
many more languages—at least partially—depends on pragmatic factors. 
The fact that we often have to rely on grammars that usually only present 
very basic examples without any context should make us very careful 
about drawing premature conclusions with respect to the influence of 
pragmatics on the structure of the NP. 

Irrespective of whether Ancient Greek takes an exceptional position 
and, if so, why, the fact that the order and articulation of the NP con- 
stituents depends largely on the message the speaker wants to convey 
implies that knowledge and awareness of these factors will directly lead to 
a much more precise interpretation of Ancient Greek texts. If the results 
of my analysis of the structure of the NP in Herodotus also apply to other 
authors, we may judge on the basis of the structure of the NP itself, even 
if there is no relevant, clear or readable context, whether it is (one of) 
the modifier(s) or the noun that is most salient, whether the referent is 
assumed to be identifiable and whether it is or is not to be distinguished 
from other entities satisfying the description of the noun. 
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The definitions given below are not generally accepted and complete 
definitions, but are meant as indications of what I understand the various 
linguistic terms to mean within the context of this book. 


adjunct a non-obligatory complement of the verb, expressing the loca- 
tion, time, manner etc. of the state of affairs; e.g. she sat on the couch, 
he arrived yesterday. 

adjunct of state an adjunct that expresses the state of the referent of the 
noun during, according to or resulting from the state of affairs (e.g. 
they came with their ships manned, I like the door black, John cooked 
the meat dry). An adjunct of state may also be called the secondary 
predicate. 

agreement correspondence in gender, case, number, person etc. be- 
tween a head and its dependent(s); e.g. un beau garçon, une belle fille. 

apposition a nominal constituent that is added to a noun (phrase) to 
provide further information about its referent, without being part 
of the hierarchical structure of which the noun is the head; e.g. my 
brother, the lawyer, goes to Spain for three months or he gave her a bottle 
of wine, a very good one. 

argument a complement that is required by the verb, noun or adjective; 
e.g. she likes linguistics, the destruction of Rome, full of sunshine. 

attributive position the position of a constituent in between the arti- 
cle and noun (aXN), or after the noun with repetition of the modifier 
(aNaX). Traditionally, it was assumed that constituents in attributive 
position (as opposed to the ones in predicative position) have attribu- 
tive value, i.e. are modifiers that modify the preceding or following 
noun (as opposed to predicative modifiers). 

centripetal ordering two or more constituents are centripetally ordered 
iftheir position is determined by their relative distance from the head. 
The result of a centripetal ordering is a kind of mirror image around 
the head, e.g. X3 X5 Xi N Xi X5 X5. 

classifying modifier a term introduced by Rijkhoff (20082) to refer to 
a modifier that specifies to which kind of entity the noun refers, i.e. 
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indicates to which subclass the entity belongs; e.g. a corporate lawyer, 
a steam train. 

coordinated modifiers two or more modifiers that are linked by the 
means of an explicit coordinator (e.g. a conjunctive, disjunctive or 
adversative connection particle) or a pause; e.g. nice and quiet children 
or beautiful, old cars. 

cognitive structure my theory-unspecific term to refer to frames, scripts 
and schemata, i.e. data structures representing generic concepts stored 
in memory. These data structures are hierarchical networks of the var- 
ious elements that are generally related to some object or (sequence) 
of event(s). 

definite NP an NP that contains a definite article; e.g. | yuvy (‘the 
woman’). An NP that refers to an identifiable referent, but lacks an 
article (e.g. &vOpozov qpvyr] ‘the human soul’) is thus considered 
indefinite. 

dependent a constituent that is dependent on a modifier; e.g. the same 
age as his brother, camels running faster than horses. 

derivational noun a derivational noun is a noun that is derived from a 
verb; e.g. the observation from the verb to observe. 

descriptive modifier a modifier that describes a property ofthe referent, 
e.g. its class, a quality, its quantity or its location (see at classifying, 
qualifying, quantifying and localising modifier). 

discourse modifier a term introduced by Rijkhoff (1992) to refer to a 
modifier that provides information about the status of the referent as 
a discourse entity, i.e. provides information about the existence and 
position of the referent in the discourse; e.g. former, same. 

discontinuous NP an NP whose constituents are not expressed adja- 
cently, e.g. I saw a man yesterday whose nose looked like a cauliflower. 

domain a domain is a phrase consisting of a head and its dependents. 
Three different domains of constituent ordering can be distinguished: 
the clause, the noun phrase and the modifier phrase. 

embedded modifier a modifier that contains a noun; e.g. the red hat of 
the professor, the book on the table. 

focus the term focus is used to refer to that part of the utterance that 
is not known or presupposed to have a certain relationship with the 
remainder of the sentence. The difference between focal constituents 
and new constituents is that whereas the latter mark the newness/unfa- 
miliarity of the constituents as such, focus marks the newness of the 
relation between the constituent(s) in question and the remainder of 
the sentence. A focal constituent does thus not necessarily provide new 
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information; e.g. (who wrote that very readable book on information 
structure?) Lambrecht wrote that book or (do you want yoghurt or fruits 
for desert?) I would like some yoghurt. 

generic NP an NP that refers to a kind or to all relevant referents that 
satisfy the description of the head noun, e.g. the whale is a mammal, 
PhD-students work hard. 

given information information that is available to the addressee by 
means of the preceding discourse or the speech situation. 

head the principal constituent of a phrase, which is the point of orien- 
tation for the other constituents of the phrase. The noun is the head of 
the NP. 

heaviness principle the principle that predicts that heavy (i.e. complex 
or long) constituents tend to be expressed at the end of the NP and 
may be even displaced to a position later in the sentence. 

hyperbaton the traditional term for the discontinuous expression of the 
various subconstituents of a constituent; e.g. oUtw uèv 61] THY toityy 
eonyayeto yuvaixa ó 'Aotovov ‘in this way Ariston married his third 
wife (lit. in this way the third married wife the Ariston): 

indefinite NP an NP that lacks a definite article; e.g. Aagetov Ovyoréoa 
(‘a daughter of Dareios’). 

inferrableinformation information that can be inferred from the infor- 
mation that is available by means of the preceding discourse or the 
speech situation. 

information status the degree of familiarity (the newness or givenness) 
of a constituent to the addressee. 

information value the importance or relevance that is attributed to a 
constituent by the speaker or writer. 

intensifier a constituent (usually an adverbial) that provides informa- 
tion about the intensity of the feature expressed by an adjective. An 
intensifier is also called a degree adverbial; e.g. very bad, rather simple. 

juxtaposed modifiers two or more modifiers that are placed side by side 
without any linking element (i.e. a coordinator or pause); e.g. beautiful 
old cars. 

kind-predicate a predicate that can only be applied to a kind; e.g. be 
extinct, abound. 

localising modifier a term introduced by Rijkhoff (1992) to refer to a 
modifier that provides information about the location of the referent. 
Apart from spatial location (e.g. this book, the book on the table), a 
localising modifier may also indicate location in time (e.g. the book I 
bought yesterday) or possession (e.g. John’s book). 
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modifier any constituent that provides information about the head of an 
NP. The term modifier is used to refer to grammatical modifiers such as 
determiners (e.g. demonstratives) and quantifiers (e.g. numerals), and 
lexical modifiers such as adjectives, possessor phrases, prepositional 
phrases and relative clauses. 

new information information that is not yet available to the addressee 
of the utterance, neither by means of the preceding discourse, nor by 
means of the speech situation. 

(non-)specific NP an NP that refers to a (non-)specific referent. The 
choice for a specific or non-specific NP depends on the question 
whether the speaker does or does not have a particular referent in 
mind; e.g. I have bought a car (specific), the winner of the competition 
will receive a goblet (non-specific), Mary wants to marry a Norwegian 
(ambiguous; without context it is unclear whether Mary wants to 
marry a particular Norwegian or is resolved to marry just any guy from 
Norway). 

non-configurational language a language that has a flat instead of a 
hierarchical phrase structure. As non-configurational languages try 
to avoid hierarchical structures, modifiers are not dependents of the 
noun, but either constituents of the clause themselves or mini-NPs 
in apposition to the noun (e.g. ‘the trees, these three, the large 
ones’). 

non-referential NP an NP that does not refer to some specific or non- 
specific referent. Most often it is used to ascribe a property to another 
constituent of the sentence; e.g. he is the best student I ever had, he sent 
them as spies. 

non-restrictive modifier a modifier that does not restrict the set of 
referents of the head noun. The relative clause in the example the 
potatoes, which were stored in the cellar, were rotten, for instance, does 
not restrict the number of objects to which the head noun (potatoes) 
refers. 

noun phrase a phrase whose head is typically a noun or a pronoun; e.g. 
six golden bowls, the four winter months, the good one, we both. 

postnominal modifier a modifier that is expressed after the noun it 
modifies; e.g. the invasion of Iraq. 

postfield the area after the head; viz. prefield [head] postfield. 

postpositive element an element that forms a prosodic unit with the 
preceding word, among which particles (e.g. yao, ye, 51, uév), the 
non-contrastive personal pronouns (e.g. yov, oe, ot) and avtdc as 
anaphoric pronomen. 
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pragmatic factors factors that relate to the communicative aim of the 
utterance, ie. the message the speaker or writer wants to con- 
vey. 

predicate adjective an adjective that is used to predicate a feature of 
the subject of the clause. In English, a predicate adjective has to be 
combined with a copular verb, e.g. her dress was purple. 

predicate NP an NP that is used to predicate a feature of the subject 
of the clause. In English, a predicate NP has to be combined with a 
copular verb, e.g. John is a teacher. 

predicative position the position of a constituent before or after the 
combination of article and noun (XaN or aNX). Traditionally, it was 
assumed that constituents in predicative position (as opposed to the 
ones in attributive position) have predicative value, i.e. are not part of 
the NP proper, but are used either as the predicate of the clause or as 
an adjunct of state. 

prefield the area in front of the head; viz. prefield [head] postfield. 

prenominal modifier a modifier that is expressed before the noun it 
modifies; e.g. Johns proposal. 

presentative sentence a sentence that introduces a new topic into the 
discourse; e.g. there was once a miller who was poor, but he had one 
beautiful daughter. A presentative sentence can also be called a thetic 
sentence. 

prolepsis the traditional term for the left-dislocation of the topic of the 
subordinate sentence into the main sentence. The left-dislocated noun 
may, but need not be syntactically adjusted to the main clause; e.g. 
eio yyeAXe Tewsotac ott Cytet viv ‘announce that Teiresias is looking 
for him (lit. announce Tereisias that he is looking for him). 

qualifying modifier a term introduced by Rijkhoff (1992) to refer to a 
modifier that specifies inherent features of the referent, such as colour, 
size and age; e.g. a red ball, an enormous statue. 

quantifying modifier a term introduced by Rijkhoff (1992) to refer to a 
modifier that specifies the quantitative properties of the referent; e.g. 
the two books, the seven children. 

referent characterising modifier (in short: referent modifier) a modi- 
fier that gives information on a feature of the referent, i.e. is purely 
descriptive; e.g. the newborn foal. 

reference specifying modifier (in short: reference modifier) a modifier 
that clarifies which referent is referred to, possibly, but not necessarily 
by describing a feature of the referent; e.g. the other day or the Greek 
language. 
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referential NP an NP that refers to a specific or non-specific discourse 
referent. 

restrictive modifier a modifier that restricts the set of referents to which 
the head noun refers. The relative clause in the example the potatoes 
that were stored in the cellar were rotten, for instance, restricts the 
number of objects to which the head noun refers: not all potatoes, but 
only those in the cellar were rotten. 

saliency a constituent may be the most salient element of the NP either 
because it is the most informative element of the NP or because the 
speaker/writer considers it to be the most important or relevant part 
of the message expressed by the NP. In the former case, the saliency of 
the modifier is related to the (supposed) knowledge of the addressee, 
to whom the unknown information expressed by the constituent in 
question is more informative than the given or inferrable information 
of the remainder of the NP. In the latter case, however, the constituent 
in question and the remainder of the NP do not differ in information 
status, but in the information value the speaker/writer ascribes to 
them. 

saliency principle the ordering principle that predicts that the more 
salient the information of an NP constituent, the further to the left 
it is expressed. 

semantics factors factors that relate to the meaning of the constituents 
or utterance in question. 

state of affairs the situation, event or process expressed by the verb. 

topic the constituents that express what the sentence ‘is about’; e.g. Q: 
What did you do yesterday afternoon? A: I went to the new city centre 
to buy a present for my little brother. 

zero-coordination the coordination of two or more elements by means 
of a pause instead of an explicit coordinator; e.g. beautiful, old cars. 
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attributive, 4, 119, 120, 148, 
217-218, 249, 256, 259, 266 
(see also: attributive position, 
attributive value) 
classifying, 24-26, 98, 172-174 
descriptive, 24-26, 101-104, 
228n23 
descriptive-discourse, 101-104 
discourse, 24-26, 98, 101-104, 
228n23 
identifying, 96no, 132 
localising, 24-26, 33-34, 95n5, 98 
predicative, 4-5, 35n7, 57n29, 
118-120, 126n42, 190-197, 
216- 220, 242, 244145, 249- 
259, 265-267, 285-286, 290 
referent characterising, 226-231, 
239-240, 242-260, 290-291 
reference specifying, 226-231, 
231-242, 243, 250-252, 259, 
260n68, 289, 291 
qualifying, 3n5, 16-17, 18, 20-21, 
24-26, 34, 36, 37012, 71-72, 
95n5, 96n9, 98, 99n12, 132 
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quantifying, 16-17, 20-21, 24- 
26, 37n12, 71-72, 95n5, 98, 
99n12 


non-configurational language, 
128-129, 221n13 
non-referentiality, 27n36, 174, 183, 
188n72, 189-199, 200n100, 
272-275, 287, 289, 292 
noun, 19-20, 31, 53-56, 67, 113- 
114, 122, 133, 177-179, 233-238, 
245-246, 283-285 
abstract noun, 147-150, 162n30 
derivational noun, 99 
proper noun/name, 4, 146, 150- 
152, 162n30, 182n60, 183, 
205n109, 213 
verbal noun, 116n32 
numeral (num), 36, 43-44, 51, 
62n37, 91, 243, 249-257, 290- 
291 


objectivity, 94-95 
Ovoua, 198-199 


participle (PTC), 4, 37, 64-66, 
82-88, 91, 118, 125, 218-219, 
249-259, 290-291 
participle of eiui see eiut 
WAS, 118-120, 126n42, 196n93, 
250-252 
pragmatics, 16, 18-19, 19-22, 28- 
32, 106n24, 149-151, 164n32, 
170n43, 208, 224, 228-229, 231, 
289, 293 
predicate NP, 190-197, 199 
predicative 
modifier, see modifier 
position, 217-220, 244n45, 250- 
252, 265-267, 290 

value, 4-5, 35n7, 57n29, 118- 
120, 126n42, 190-197, 217- 
220, 242, 249-259, 285-286, 
290 

prepositional phrase, 22, 33-34, 
35n9, 36, 63, 86n67, 147, 166n36, 
168n40, 174N47, 175 
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postpositives, 67n43, 73-76 

possessives (pos), 34n5, 35n8, 46- 
49, 73-76, 90-91, 180-181, 212, 
219, 240, 254, 260, 264-267, 288, 
290 

presentative sentence, 118n35, 
140n70 


pronoun 
personal, 1, 34n5, 73n47, 146, 
264-267 
possessive, 1, 34n5, 180-181, 
264-267 


proper name/noun, see noun 


prosody, 73n47, 127, 173045, 174 
punctuation, 5, 131, 272-273 


qualifying/quanitifying adjective, 
3n5, 16-17, 18, 20-21, 36, 37n12, 
71-72, 96n9, 104n21 

qualifying modifier, see modifier 


referent characterisation, see 
modifier 

reference specification, see modifier 

relative clause (rel), 34, 36, 64-66, 
79-82, 90n71, 100-101, 153n17, 
187n70, 215n1, 231, 255n61, 
267-269 

relevance, 31, 44-52, 162, 203- 
205, 208-210, 229, 232n31, 
288 

restrictiveness, 81n62, 227n22, 
228-230, 230n26, 269n78 


saliency, 28-32, 41-52 

Scope, 25, 27-28, 40, 45, 96n8, 
104n20, 105, 108-109, 128, 
133-134, 170n43 

segmentation, 254, 255n61, 257 

semantics, 16-19, 20-21, 25-28, 
36-37, 71-72, 92, 94-97, 100, 
104-106, 126-127, 130-133, 
135, 137-140, 170n43, 228-229, 
252n55, 258 

specificity, 162, 170-171, 173-174, 
183, 199n97, 206n110, 212n117 

style, 10-13, 92 
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subjectivity, 15, 94-95 
syntax, 13-16, 26-28, 149n7, 230, 
259n67 


temporary state, 217-219, 250-258, 
290-291 

thetic sentence, see presentative 
sentence 

$6.0.000, 166n36, 182n60 

TLS, 33n2 

topic(alisation), 3n4, 29n38, 66-70, 
79n56, 113, 117N33, 128n50, 
149-151, 164, 260n68 


topicalisation, 149, 164 


qualifying modifier, see modifier 
quantifying modifier, see modifier 


unequivocality, 158-162, 163-171, 
185-188, 279, 287 


verbal noun, see noun 
Wackernagel’s Law, 73-76, 111n29 


zero-coordination, 131 


